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Tiz Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


For THE 


From the Inp1a Orrice.—A Continuation to a Catalogue of Maps of 
the British Possessions in India and other parts of Asia. 

From the Assocration.— Journal of the Royal Historical and Arche- 
ological Association of Ireland, No. 9, 1872. 

From Messrs. Loneman and Co.—Mankind, their Origin and Destiny, 
by M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, 

From the Soctery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society, No. 133. 

From the Soormry.—Prouceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

From Professor Ecker.—Archiv fiir Anthropologie, March 1872, 

From the Instirution.—Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, vol. xv, No. 65a, 1872. : 

From the Eprror.—The Mining Magazine and Review for May 1872, 

From the Aurnor.—The Martyrdom of Man, by W. Winwood Reade. 

From Jamzs Burns, Esq.—Human Nature for May 1872. 

From the Eprror.—La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 45, 46, and 47. 


The following note was read : 


Nore on the PECULIARITIES of the AUSTRALIAN CRANIUM. By 8S. 
MESSENGER BRADLEY, F.R.C.S. 


I LATELY became possessed of the skulls of three South Aus- 
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tralian natives, through the kindness of Mr. J. Roberts, jun, of 
Manchester, and I have thought that a short communication on 
the subject might prove interesting to the Anthropological 
Institute of London, as the various tribes of South Australia are 
still so imperfectly known. 

The tribe referred to in this memoir inhabits a district in 

South Australia situated in 35° S. lat. and 139° 30’ E. long. The 
live upon the borders of lakes (in this case Lake Albert), but 
are not lake-dwellers in the same sense that the Neolithic people 
of the Swiss villages were. They are without a superstition of 
any kind, and, so far as Mr. Roberts could learn, without any 
idea of a future life. Their language is monosyllabic, and essen- 
tially phonetic in character, for the most part consisting of brief 
animal-like cries. In stature they are of the middle height, and 
not badly formed ; the legs especially being stouter than is gene- 
rally the case in Australian savages. There is no evidence of a 
platycnemic condition being common amongst them, though I 
may mention en passant that I have usually found that the tibia 
of Australian natives do in their flatness approach this state, 
- They do not bury their dead, and it is owing to this circum- 
stance that Mr. Roberts was able, though at considerable risk, 
to procure the heads which he brought back with him. The 
process of drying is performed as follows. The body of the 
dead person is placed in a sitting posture near the top and 
centre of the hut, whilst a fire is kept constantly burning be- 
neath. The relatives and friends of the deceased assemble daily, 
and squat round the fire—waking the dead, in fact. This pro- 
cess occupies from two to three weeks. When the body is baked 
quite dry, it is stitched up in coarse canvas and deposited in the 
branches of some tree. The natives are very jealous of the 
whites entering their huts during this drying process, and when 
they force an entrance a screen is hastily thrown over the body’ 
to hide it from view. 

The three skulls which Mr. Roberts brought over consist of 
the crania of two adults and a child of about a year old. There 
is a strongly marked family likeness in all these skulls, and the 
adult crania resemble each other so closely that one description 
will apply to both. The first point of interest is, that the skulls are 
all bilaterally very symmetrical. In a recent communication to the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society (“ Proceedings 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society”, Nov. 1871), I 
showed that the skulls of civilised nations are always more or 
less bilaterally unsymmetrical, and that it is not fanciful to con- 
sider this want of symmetry as evidence of a higher develop- 
ment than is afforded by a perfectly symmetrical skull. All the 
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skulls are markedly dolichocephalic, the cephalic index in each 
being 723. This uniformity, again, is a feature which is 
only constant in savage races. Civilisation leads to a confusion 
and mingling of cranial types, so that in all the European, and 
in many of the Asian and American nations, the classification of 
Retzius into dolichocephalic and brachycephalic tribes is valueless, 
In savage races, however, this want of uniformity does not obtain, 
and there is no doubt that the Australian skull is both unusually 
symmetrical and uniformly dolichocephalic. The sutures are all 
present and well marked. . There are no frontal sinuses. The 
supraciliary ridges are remarkably large, and project so as to 
produce a deep notch at the junction of the nasal bones with 
the nasal process of the frontal bone. Prichard mentions this 
feature in his description of the Australian skull. (Vide Pri- 
chard, “ Researches into the Physical History of Mankind,” 3rd 
edit., vol. i, p. 302). The malars s!ope outwards more than is 
usual. The alveolar processes of the superior maxilla slope very 
obliquely forwards, producing extreme prognathism; this is as 
much the case in the skull of the child as in the adult cranium. 
The mandible is very massive, the angle well marked, and rather 
more everted than usual, as though to give more powerful lever- 
age to a large masseter. The teeth are quite regular, but very 
large and strong; the molars are perfectly flat on their fore 
surfaces, as though they had been ground to a plain surface by 
grain feeding. The palate is a full ellipse. The temporal im- 

ressions are unusually deep and the temporal ridges unusually 

igh, which would manifestly tend to increase the force in 
action of the temporal muscle. In the child’s skull the anterior 
fontanelle was very large and open. Some hair still remained 
upon the dried scalp, which was smooth and black. 

The adult crania gave the following measurements : 


From auditory meatus to glabella .............cc.sssesseeseeees 
From auditory meatus to middle of lambdoidal suture .., 
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The two adult skulls so closely corresponded in every mea- 
surement that I have only given the particulars of one skull, 


The following papers were read by the Director. 
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Upon a Scarnorp Sxutt. A Letrer from Prof. Luict Caton 
to Dr. BARNARD DavIs.* 


In the first number of this Journal, a comprehensive notice 
was given of the anatomical essays of Professor Calori, which 
bear so intimate a relation to Anthropology. No less than 
four of his treatises were embraced, all exhibiting the hand of g 
master in the science to which he is devoted. At that time it 
was little thought that another would make its appearance he- 
fore the notice was printed. 


This “Letter” from the Professor of Anatomy at Bologna, is 
of the highest importance upon the subject to which it refers, 
The scaphoid skull described and delineated ‘in it, is that of the 
boy Antonio, whose brain has been already treated upon in our 
author’s late anatomical memoir upon “The Brain in the two 
Italian Brachycephalic and Dolichocephalic Types.” Some 
account of this very valuable treatise was given in No. I. of the 
“ Journal of the Anthropological Institute,” p. 115, where there 
appeared the brief history of “ Antonio,” to whom this cranium 
appertained. Dr. Calori included his brain among those of doli- 


_chocephalous Italians, as an exemplification of the extreme de- 


velopment of this organ in the antero-posterior direction. The 
present letter refers to the skull, which was developed upon the 
brain. 

Professor Calori Dishionedn the cranium a “scaphoid” skull, 
rather than scaphocephalic, after Von Baer, in order to avoid an 
appearance of repetition ; and there is no doubt that the desig- 
nation is more correct. Its subject was a boy of fourteen years 
of age. Antonio was born at Biegne, in the province of Como, 
of humble parents, with his head “formed thus at birth. There 
was no difficulty in his birth. None of his relations presented 
any indications of scaphocephalism. He exhibited no defect in 
walking or speaking ; was lively and healthy as he grew to the 
age of fourteen ; had medium stature and some grace in his 
limbs ; was always at work, continually doing something ; he 
was domestic, amiable, disposed to good ways, of an acute 
understanding, of ready and prudent discourse, although his 
‘education was almost nothing ; he received instruction speedily, 
and, moreover, undertook to do things which he had not before 
seen done—for instance, to descend the organ, which he sounded 
when it appeared to him to be out of tune, trying it again and 


* “Sopra un Cranio Scafoideo (Scaphocephalus Baerii).”” Lettera del 
Prof. Cav. Luigi. Calori, all’ Illustre Coontelane Dott. J. Bernardo Davis, 


Vice-Presidente della Societé Anthropologica di Londra. Bologna, 1871, 
Quarto, con 5 Tavole. 
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again, to mend it, attune it, and put it into order again, without 
any one having shown him or taught him the method. Besides 
which, he was very far from being like those youths who, in the 
exercise of the art to which they are devoted, when corrected 
and recorrected, fall at length into the same error; but in his 
case he immediately drew the rule, so as not to err. No one 
set him aside on account of the deformity of his head, or because 
it might be regarded as retributory ; thus he was received by all, 
and liked. One object Dr. Calori had in view in this recital was 
to compare the history of this scaphocephalic youth, Antonio, 
with that singular one of the Pomeranian weaver of Stettin, 
who died at the age of thirty-eight years.* This man exhibited 
the most exaggerated instance of scaphocephalism ever recorded, 
and, moreover, was known and observed by one whe recounted 
this history almost all his life, so that there is no difficulty in 
comparing the one with the other. Dr. Braumiiller knew the 
Pomeranian weaver from his childhood. From what has been 
stated, it clearly appears that both these scaphocephali mani- 
fested a quick understanding. They had no deficiency of mental 
power. Professor Calori’s examination of the brain of Antonio, 
in his former treatise, illustrated by five beautiful plates, proved 
that it was large, complicated, and heavy.t 

The scaphoid cranium of Antonio is rather large, asymmetri- 
eal, and not furnished with bold lines and processes, but feeble, 
like the skulls of children of the same age, and generally of 
girls. It also calls to mind in its whole some of the features in 
the crania of embryos, of foetuses of tender age. The weight of 
the skull, including the lower jaw, amounts to five hundred 
grammes, #.¢., nearly eighteen ounces. 

Dr. Calori gives four excellent views of the cranium of the 
Biegnese Antonio, all of the size of nature—a profile or side 
view, a vertical view, a front view, and a back view. The norma 
verticalis exhibits an irregular ovoid, very long and narrow, with 
a wide anterior extremity. Neither the zygomatic arches nor 
the nasal bones project from the contours so as to be seen. 
These peculiarities distinguish this skull from that described 
and delineated by Von Baer,t whilst in these respects it agrees 


* This curious history was given by Dr. Braumiiller, and is recorded in 
the memoir “On Synostotic Crania among Aboriginal Races of Men”, by 
Joseph Barnard Davis, M.D., Haarlem, 1865, p. 35. It contains three plates ~ 
of the natural size of this unique cranium. ~- 
= t _“«Del Cervello nei due Tipi Brachicefalo e Dolicocefalo Italiani.” 1870. 
olio. 

ft “ Die Makrokephalen im Boden der Krym und Osterreichs.” 1860. 4to. 
Tafel iii, figs. 1, 2,3. These small figures represent the Danish skull in the 
Blumenbachian Museum at Gottingen. 
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with the cranium of the Pomeranian weaver.* The scaphoid 
crania, which have been represented vertically as well ag iq 
profile, are all remarkable for the great length and narrowness 
of the parietal region, and for its configuration ; so also is that 
of Antonio. 

Calori measured one half of the parietal region longitudinally 
in the middle in the curved line; the length amounted to 
hundred and fifty-four millimetres. The same curved ling 
measured transversely in the middle was-only one hundred 
millimetres. This gives the breadth proportionately as ‘65, 
which is a very small index, and proves the excess of the lo 
diameter over the transverse. Ina parietal of a brachycephalie, 
or of a dolichocephalic normal skull, this index has always been 
found to be greater, and has varied from ‘85 to ‘96. In the sea- 
phoid skull the excess of length makes up for the extreme 
narrowness, as the area of this half of the parietal amounted to 
15,400 square millimetres. In order to determine whether 
this is a larger or smaller area than that of a parietal of an adult 
normal dolichocephalic or brachycephalic skull, Dr. Calori has 
made measurements, and found that the area of a parietal varies 
from 13,440 to 15,860 squares millimetres. By adding these 
amounts together, and dividing the sum by two, we obtain a 
medium of 14,650 square millimetres. It is clear that this 
medium is exceeded by the area of the half of the parietal region 
of the scaphoid skull, and that this latter may be regarded as 
rather large. Therefore Dr. Calori is induced to apply to this 
cranium the epithet parietal, an epithet which seems to be 
applicable to all the other examples described by the authors he 
quotes, 

In the middle line of the parietal region, corresponding to the 
position of the sagittal suture, there rises an angular longitudinal 
process, or ridge, which extends down the frontal bone, and calls 
to mind the vertebral keel in the embryo. This process in the 
posterior fourth of the suture mentioned bifurcates, as a slight 
ridge descends the lambdoid suture, and terminates at the upper 
half of the occipital lambda. In the parietal portion of this 
ridge there is some appearance of a suture now effaced, an 
appearance which has led the author to consider that the sagittal 
suture must have closed there at last. This suture is now open 
only anteriorly ; the open portion is somewhat more than a 
fourth of its length, and its aspect is in part slightly denticu- 
lated, in part as harmonia, these two varieties of suture alterna- 
ting; whence it is manifest that the said portion of the sagittal 
suture would have become less if the boy had lived. In cases, 
certainly not rare, of precocious synostosis of the sagittal suture, 

* Op. cit., Plate x. ; 
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the author says he has often found the before-mentioned anterior 
portion still open. i 

In the middle of the parietal region, corresponding to the 
middle third of the longitudinal ridge, there is a slight boss, in 
which posteriorly the fine foramina parietalia are perceived. 
This boss is, moreover, full of vascular foramina, which run into 
vascular grooves, that spread in the form of rays upon the 
parietal planes. This disposition resembles a centre of ossifica- 
tion, and as such it has been regarded by Minchin and by Von 
Baer, who speak of it as single and common to the two halves 
of the region in question, so that, according to their opinion, 
there would be only one parietal in scaphocephalia, like a single 
frontal in cyclopia, whence would arise the cause of this de- 
formation. 

From the sides of the longitudinal process, or ridge, there 
extend two parietal planes, slightly convex, which from the 
first descend in the manner of a roof with two slopes. These 
planes, measured transversely, are a little more than two centi- 
metres across, when they suddenly bend and descend to the 
temporal regions. There are no parietal bosses, and the con- 
tours of the semicircular lines are with difficulty perceived. 
Two similar planes to these descend at the sides of this process 
to above the much elevated frontal boss. The occipital region 
is most remarkable for its great prominence, and for the strong 
anterior curve of the lambdoidal angle, placed not exactly in the 
medium line, but slightly to the left, which angle much re- 
sembles the beak of a rapacious bird. It must not be omitted 
to be noted that the coronal and lambdoidal sutures are both 
perfectly open. 

We cannot follow the learned author throughout in his acute 
examination of the Biegnese scaphoid skull ; and in the minute 
and accurate description which he devotes to it. He has not 
been able to ascertain from testimony whether Antonio suffered 
the same inability as the Pomeranian weaver, in not being able 
to look up to heaven, or raise his countenance to behold the 
stars. He is inclined to regard this want of power to have 
arisen, not from the great prominence of his occiput, but rather 
to some anchylosis of the cervical vertebra, or to some defect of 
muscular power. In the Biegnese cranium the prominence of 
the forehead raises the facial angle to 850. It presents two 
supernumerary teeth, which are seen in the face view. This 
view and that from behind do not present in outline one are of 
a circle, but an arch of an acute form, as is usual in scaphoid 
skulls. The latter view does not present any occipital tubercle; 

the occipital crest and superior semicircular lines are scarcely 
indicated, The front view is notable in the facial ovoid for the 
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nobility of the forehead, or the frontal portion of the frontal 
bone, notwithstanding the middle ridge in its upper half and the 
two planes which border it. The frontal portion being mea- 
sured from the fronto-nasal suture to the centre of the coronal 
suture in a curved line, is one hundred and forty-two milli- 
metres in length; and measured in the transverse curved line 
from one side to the other of the coronal suture on the level of 
the spheno-parietal suture, or the position of the anterior lateral 
fontanel, presents a breadth of one hundred and eighty-eight 
millimetres, a width which is very great. 

In this part of his Letter, Professor Calori turns to the subject 
of the measurement of the area of the foramen magnum, and of 
its relation to the capacity of the skull, which is called the 
cerebro-spinal index. Professor Mantegazza had already, in 
1870, in a memoir published in the “ Rendicanti del Realo 
Istituto Lombardo di Scienze e Lettere,” given an account of his 
own method of determining the area of the occipital foramen, 
which he effects by inserting in the foramen prisms of wood of 
known superficies, and filling up the voids with iron wires of 
a certain circumference.* Professor Calori prefers a different 
method of accomplishing the same purpose. He takes a cast of 
the foramen in plaster, makes an exact transverse section of this 
cast with a sharp instrument, and then applies it to a card or 
paper, which had been previously ruled with square milli- 
metres. Lastly, with a pencil having a fine point, he draws a 
line upon the card, carefully running round the plaster cast. 
The area enclosed by this circular line is then easily read in 
square millimetres. 

The area of the foramen magnum of this scaphoid skull, mea- 
sured by Professor Calori’s accurate method, amounts to nine 
hundred square millimetres. The capacity of the cranium 
itself, ascertained by filling it with sea-sand, a mode he has 
adopted for many years, is 1646 cubic centimetres. This shows 
a relation of the area to the capacity of eighteen to twenty-two. 
As Calori explains, he designates this relation, not the cephalo- 
spinal index (for the area is not the cubic capacity of the theca- 
vertebralis), but simply the area of the foramen; and he considers 
that it would agree with this proportion of eighteen to twenty- 
two to apply to it the epithet, “trema occipito-craniale.” He 
states his reasons besides for not receiving even this relation 
with too much confidence, or drawing reliable conclusions from it. 

Professor Calori next presents a long table of measurements 
derived from the Biegnese scaphoid skull, of which we shall 
mention only two or three. The horizontal circumference is 


* « Dell’ Indice Cefalospinale nell’ Ucmo e nelle Scimmie Antropomorfe, 
e del Metodo per determinarlo.” 
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554 millimetres; greatest longitudinal diameter, 208 milli- 
metres ; greatest transverse diameter, 136 millimetres ; vertical 
diameter, 139 millimetres ; cephalic index, 61. In the skull of 
the Pomeranian weaver the horizontal circumference is 548 
millimetres; greatest width, 122 millimetres; and cephalic 
index, 
Tlieedeneor Calori has met with another instance of scaphoce- 
phalism in a man of Bologna, aged fifty-four years, of whom he 
gives a portrait in profile (Taf. V.). This man, he says, is an 
exception to the rule he. had previously mentioned, that those 
having scaphoid skulls usually die in early life. Another case, 
which has just come to our knowledge, through the kindness of 
Mr. D. B. Balding, F.R.C.S.Eng., of Royston, equally proves that 
a more Jengthened life may occur among those who manifest 
this extraordinary development. It is the case of an uneducated 
agricultural labourer, who was recently admitted into the Roy- 
ston workhouse, in Hertfordshire. His scaphocephalism is 
strikingly marked, for he is commonly called “boat-head” in the 
vicinity, and his age is between fifty and sixty years. The Bolog- 
nese scaphocephalus suffers from time to time from headaches, 
and was formerly subject to accessions of religious mania. He 
is one of fourteen children, all the others being well-formed, and 
without any unnatural length of head. His scaphocephalism 
was observed at birth. By a careful examination of his head 
Professor Calori was enabled to ascertain that both the coronal 
and lambdoidal sutures are open, whilst the sagittal is effaced ; 
and there exists the middle ridge running along the uniparietal 
described in the Biegnese example, the parietal bosses being 
equally absent. 

After this very interesting narrative portion of his letter, 
Professor Calori turns to the speculative, or theoretical, which 
relates to the origin of scaphocephaly. Two opinions have been 
expressed upon this point ; that of Minchin and Von Baer that 
the cause of the deformation lies in the ossification of the 
parietals from one single germ, which is developed in the situa- 
tion of the sagittal suture, and that in reality there is but a 
single parietal. The other opinion derives the deformity from a 
previous synostosis of the parietals, or the ossification of the 
sagittal suture, allowing that each parietal had originally its own 
centre of ossification. Neither of these two views is quite 
satisfactory to Professor Calori. In the first, it is assumed that. 
the two usual points of ossification corresponding to the parietal 


‘bosses are wanting, and that their defect is supplied~by a central 


osseous point being developed in the situation of the absent 
suture, and performing its office by irradiating from the centre to 
the periphery of the region. But this is quite other than proved, 
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for the scaphoid skull of Antonio contradicts such a view, by the 
manifestation of the duplicity of the parietals in the persistence 
of more than the anterior fourth of the sagittal suture, and in 
the aspect of its posterior fourth, indicating that the suture hag 
not long disappeared. In this cranium, as in so many other 
examples, the parietals are narrow, and suddenly descend from 
the median line of the vertex to the sides, which will bring their 
centres of ossification up higher, and make them approach more 
and more to this central line, a circumstance which gives to 
these centres the faculty of joining into one, whence the appear. 
ance of a single osseous germ common to the two parietals in 
the centre of these bones. In this position, and particularly in 
the place in which we see in our scaphoid skull the slight 
parietal boss of the vertex, there is a great vascularity perceived 
in many minute vessels which traverse it from the interior to 
the exterior, or from the exterior to the interior, and which have 
left there a multitude of small branches and capillary grooves, 
which anastomose with those that follow the osseous rays run- 
ning towards the place of the obliterated suture from the two 
parietal centres of ossification. Which circumstances and the 
above-mentioned approach of these centres must demonstrate 
much vigorous and increased ossifying activity there, and there- 
fore display the precocity of the synostosis. The ridge is of it- 
self a matrix of ossification, and able to engender distinct bones, 
or Wormians. It might be thought that the germs of these 
fortuitous bones, in the defect of normal osseous germs of the 
parietals, would lose the quality of simple osseous islands, and 
becoming more and more active, and extending to the entire 
parietal region with their radiations, would supersede the ulti- 
mate germs mentioned. But as, in our scaphoid cranium, so 
large a portion of the sagittal suture is still open, ought not 
this suture to have been all pervious behind? “There is not, 
then, in my opinion,” says the author, “in scaphocephalic ano- 
malies a native singleness of parts which ought normally to 
have been double, but a precocious union of parts which ought 
to be separated. This is in accordance with the opinion of 
Welcker, who denies that the origin of scaphocephalism lies in 
a single centre of ossification for the two parietals, an opinion to 
which you also are inclined. The scaphoid cranium I have de- 
scribed here is one of the proofs of this, and the opinion is in my 
case already demonstrated, so as to leave no doubt in the mind 
of any one that the parietals in scaphocephali are developed by 
two osseous germs, according to the laws which govern their’ 
ossification normally. But, if the production of scaphocephalism 
is not from one single centre of ossification for the two parietals, 
much less is it from precocious synostosis of the sagittal suture; 
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and you have already first demonstrated this, producing twenty- 
seven crania of your Collection all devoid of that suture, but 
which nevertheless, save four of them, do not present the de- 
formity of scaphocephalism.* Whence it is reasonably estab- 
lished that this deformity is not an ordinary, but a rare and ex- 
ceptional effect of the precocious synostosis of the suture in 
question. I myself possess crania of youths synostotic in the 

ittal suture, none of which are scaphocephalic ; part of them 
are dolichocephalic, part brachycephalic; which shows that 
such synostosis is not a character of dolichocephaly, as it 
appears to be in the methodic distribution of Virchow and of 
Lucaet of the deformities of the skull, and is still less an occa- 
sion or cause of the same. The brachycephalic skull of a little 
boy of thirteen years, with a cephalic index of eighty, shows 
synostosis of the three posterior fourths of the sagittal suture, 
and on the right side of the mastoido-occipital, mastoido-pari- 
etal and parieto-occipital only in correspondence to the posterior 
inferior angle of the parietal, yet the cranium is neither irregular, 
pyriform, nor apiocephalic. You have much more truly said, 
that the cranial deformities named by Virchow and Lucae are 
not necessary and invariable consequences of this or that synos- 
tosis, to which they have assigned in each case the same 
deformity, and that it is not always the same synostoses which 
mark and occasion the same deformity. I may now add, that 
there may be deformity of the skull without any synostosis of 
the sutures. 

“Tn my Collection, the greater number of the deformed crania 
are plagiocephali, in which there exists as an accompaniment 
and an occasion the precocious synostosis of one half of the 
coronal suture. But, among these plagiocephalic skulls, there is 
one of a girl of twelve years of age, brachycephalic, with a 
cephalic index of ‘87, an idiot from birth, which cranium as 
sents all the sutures, and none of them shows any approach to 
obliteration; so that it is an instance of plagiocephaly without 
its presumed cause. It may be added that this skull is little 
and round rather than otherwise, and might serve as an example 
of microcephalia and of trochocephalia. A cranium of a woman 
of almost perfect rotundity is preserved in the Museum of Patho- 
logical Anatomy of the University of Bologna, and has all the 
sutures pervious, although the woman to whom it belonged 
could not be very young, and was demented. I possess the 
skull of a woman of middle age, dolichocephalic, with a cephalic 
index of ‘77, and pachycephalic, which has no synostosis of any 
suture; and I have seen the cranium of a leptocephalic old 
woman, which not only has no synostosis of any suture, but in 


* « On Synostotic Crania”, p. 30. + Ibid., pp. 7, 8. 
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which, after maceration, the sutures were no longer sufficient tg 
hold the bones of the vault together, there being diastases, as in 
the crania of little children. These facts lead me to conclude 
that synostoses, when they accompany deformity of the skull, 
are not the true causes of it, or so certainly the causes. De 
formities may exist without synostoses, and may, according to 
this view, be occasioned partly by mechanical actions, partly h 

diseases, especially of the bones of the cranium and of the brain, 
and partly from the mode in which the brain grows and is de. 
veloped. In speaking of mechanical actions, I do not mean the 
effects of those artifices which were and are still adopted by 
certain people to fashion at their pleasure the heads of new- 
born children, but those which sometimes take place from the 
influence of incommodious positions of the head of the foetus im 
utero ; from compressions which the mother may exercise upon 
it for a long time by the pursuit of some toilsome trade; by the 
use of cinctures, or too tight and hard stays ; by habitually car- 
rying weights upon her head, whence the abdominal muscles 
contract strongly, especially when the bearer makes a false step; 
from the influence of parturition, whether difficult, artificial, or 
constrained ; from the supine or lateral position of infants in 
swaddling-clothes excessively protracted; from the falls of 
babies or young children upon the head; and from other such 
influences operating in a similar manner, which everyone may 
easily imagine. No doubt these mechanical actions, or causes, 
are more or less adapted and influential in deforming the head 
of the foetus, of the newly-born, of the infant, of the child, in 
such a manner as they are most apt and influential in pro- 
ducing deformity in other parts of the body. In like manner, 
rickets, osteomalacia, syphilis, hydrocephalus, eruption as well 
general as partial of the hairy scalp, accompanied with a slight 
degree of phlogosis, or with hypereemia of the tissues beneath, 
and especially of the pericranium, and also of the dura mater 
(by which hyperemia the deposition of earthy salts is more 
abundant, and the sutures also may disappear), are all to be 
taken into account among the very efficient causes producing 
deformity of the skull. And as to osteomalacia, I must not 
omit to cite the astonishing examples of skulls deformed by it, 
which are collected and preserved in the Museum of Pathological 
Anatomy by our excellent colleague Professor Cesar Taruffi, who 
will be glad to show you them, if you will favour him on ano- 
ther of your visits to Bologna. But, of all these causes, it 
appears to me that the most powerful is the mode of develop- 
ment and increase of the brain. It is a certain thing that the 
cranium takes the form of this most noble organ, which grows spe- 
cially according to its longitudinal diameter, or according to the 
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transverse or vertical; or else it is arrested in its development 
and increase much before its natural term ; or it is developed, 
whether longitudinally or transversely, more in one than in the 
other hemisphere; or it does not grow duly in height, and de- 
yiates more and more without conforming to its normal shape ; 
whence there will be sometimes long crania, broad or short crania, 
yramidal or sugar-loaf crania, small crania, oblique or plagio- 
cephalous, platycephali, etc. These are not merely suppositions, 
but, in fact, the known births of round heads, elliptical, acu- 
minated, flat, distorted, etc.; and some of the examples of de- 
formity of the cranium related above, convince us of the truth 
of these views. It would not, probably, be wandering far from 
the truth to maintain that no small part of the deformity of the 
cranium may be produced by the mode in which the brain is 
developed and grows, and that on the cranium becoming de- 
formed from such cause there might successively intervene 
synostoses, which often accompany the, deformities ; it may be 
because given bones find themselves in more intimate contact 
by their edges, it may be because in that place the brain having 
ceased to grow, there is a greater afflux of nutritious humours, 
a greater deposition of earthy salts. Similar, it appears to me, 
have been the proceedings which have produced the deformity of 
the skull in the scaphocephalic Biegnese, in the Bolognese, and 
in others also. Excessive congenital elongation of the brain, 
excessive narrowness, likewise congenital, of the same organ, 
chiefly superiorly, a form not low upon the whole, but strongly 
folded towards the arch; such suits itself to the embryo or to 
the foetus in its first period; consecutive synostosis of the sa- 
gittal suture in the manner which I have above pointed out, 
should constitute the proceeding followed by nature in producing 
scaphocephaly. Which proceeding may take place whenever 
it may be believed to have been helped by any of the other of the 
above-mentioned causes, and especially the mechanical ones, as 
a slight and often-repeated lateral compression, upon the head 
of the foetus, made by the mother. This would not be contra- 
dicted if the compression should always be estimated as a con- 
current cause, being such an occasion not in and by itself avail- 
able to engender scaphocephaly, as the well ascertained cases 
prove in which the compression exercised its power, and which 
have always retained as the first mover the mode or the direction 
of the development and increase of the brain. I insist upon - 
this condition, which I look upon as primary and indispensable 
to the production of the deformity, because the cranium, soft 
and most pliant in the embryo and the foetus, would not have in 
itself power to work or effect it, and it is subordinate to the 
brain. A condition which might be suggested, and in the same 
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way confirmed in its genetic importance, is the fact that in the 
smallest embryos the brain is long, narrow, and much folded, and 
consequently so is the cranium itself, which may be especial] 
perceived in the posterior and superior part of its vault, some. 
what like the keeling of the dorsal spine; a form which, not 
expanding at the proper time in a normal manner and meas 
especially at the superior posterior region of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, may thus perpetuate itself and produce scaphocephaly, 
I perceive clearly that this mode of its genesis will probably 
not appear to be well contrived ; but not valuing the supposi- 
tions of one single and common centre of ossification common to 
the two parietals, nor that of the precocious synostosis of the 
sagittal suture, I have not known how to find a better.” 

These are mainly fresh views of the causes of scaphocephalism, 
which we have thought it desirable to state as nearly as may be 
in their author’s own words. He adds that, if they be erroneous, 
he shall be grateful to have them corrected, 


On CERTAIN POINTS concerning the ORIGIN and RELATIONS of 
the Basque Race. By the Rev. W. WEBSTER. 


DuRING the last two years, a phrase has cropped up in treating 
of English history, not, indeed, unknown before, but hardly 
seriously maintained—viz., “Our Iberian forefathers,” meaning 
by Iberian a race of which the Basques are the presumed 
modern representatives. This phrase, I think, needs careful ex- 
amination. The three chief classes of evidence for the descent 
of peoples are—1, Historical ; 2, Philological; 3, Anthropological. 

The Iberian descent of the modern English, Irish, and Welsh 
from the Basques is said to be through the Kelts, and through 
that particular section of them which has been denominated the 
Black Kelts. I am not aware that the least historical or other 
evidence has been brought forward that this division of Kelts 
into black and white marks a real difference of race. But the 
theory has been extensively adopted, and has found its latest 
expression in the assertion of an anonymous writer in the 
Guardian newspaper, that “the Bretons and Basques are the 
same people.” 

The problem we have to examine, then, is whether the black 
Kelts—whether of England, Ireland, Wales, or Brittany—are iden- 
tical with, or descended from, the Basques. Some colour may be 
given to the theory, in the minds of those who can accept it, by 
the dictum of Pliny, that Aquitania was formerly called Are- 
morica—*“ Aquitania, Aremorica antea dicta.” Still more sup- 
port may be gained from the words of Tacitus about the Silures, 
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a people of South Wales (“ Agricola,” cap. xi) : “ Silurum colorati 
vultus, forti plerwmque erines et posita contra Hispania, Iberos 
veteres trajecisse, easque sedes occupasse, fidem faciunt.” Cer- 
tainly “torti plerumque crines” is not true of the Basques of 
the present day ; and we may observe that in the geography of 
Tacitus, and of the Latin writers generally, the South-West Coasts 
of England and the North-West Coasts of Spain approached 
each other much more nearly than they really do. 

1. Let us examine some of the earliest historical evidence. . 
There is little doubt, from various indications, that the whole of 
Western Europe was in pre-historic times inhabited by tribes 
of Turanian race. That of these the traces had mostly disap- 

ared before the era of history. That an exception occurs with 
regard to the Iberi of Spain, or whoever that people were who 
gave Basque (Escuara) names to the cities, rivers, mountains, in 
Beetica, and in that part of Spain enclosed between the Idubeda 
mountains and the Pyrenees. By the same topographical evidence, 
we find the same Escuara-speaking race occupying the northern 
slope of the Pyrenees as far north as the parallel of the Adour; 
but we have no evidence of their advance further to the north. 
This Iberian population of Spain was almost cleft in two by 
another set of tribes, called by all ancient authors, the Kelt- 
Iberi. They seem to have stretched eastward from Lusitania, 
and to have occupied the whole of the central plateau of Spain, 
with the exceptions above denoted. In the north-west corner— 
Gallicia and the Asturias—they were mingled with more purely 
Keltic tribes ; and small isolated portions of Keltic tribes are 
said to have been found in places throughout the Peninsula. 

These Kelt-Iberian tribes are said by all authors to have been 
a mixed race of Kelts and Iberians. The Iberians were, it seems, 
the older inhabitants. The Kelt-Iberians are described as dif- 
fering greatly from the more purely Keltic tribes, and conse- 
quently we may infer that there was a greater and more marked 
difference still between the Kelts and the Iberians. Contempo- 
raneous with these populations in Spain, we find pure Keltic 
(Gallic and Belgic) tribes inhabiting Gaul from the Garonne to 
the Rhine ; only the frontier tribes of the Belge seem to have 
already received a certain admixture of Teutonic blood. In 
Britain, the scanty notices give tribes analogous to those of the 
opposite coast of Gaul, but in a ruder state of civilisation. As 
soon as we have any definite accounts of them, the Iberian 
tribes are apparently in a higher state of civilization even than — 
the Kelts of Gaul. Whether we follow the march of Hannibal 
from the Ebro to the Rhone, or of Crassus from the north into 
Aquitania, we arrive at the same result; the purely Keltic 


tribes are more barbarous than the Kelt-Iberian, or Iberian of 
the South, 
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Now, the question meets us, from what direction did the 
‘Kelts come into Spain? What were-the previous movements 
of the Keltic race-as far as we can trace them? The earliest 
contemporaneous notices of the Kelts find them already estab. 
lished in the extreme west of Europe, and in the Spanish Penip. 
sula (Herodotus) ; and as far as we can previously trace them, they 
seem to have traversed the centre of Europe, pressed forward 
by Scythic and Germanic tribes from the east and north, Thug 
they would enter Spain by the north, and apparently by the 
western end of the Pyrenees, as they spread down the northern 
and west coasts, and then mingled with the Iberi, and so formed 
the large Kelt-Iberian population of Western and Central Spain. 
All descriptions of the Kelt-Iberi mark them as definitely estab- 
lished in Spain; and so thorough a fusion of the two peoples 
must have been the work of a considerable lapse of time. And 
we ask what evidence there is that, after this settlement, any 
large body of them moved back on their course towards the 
north, or found their way to Britain? They did not go by 
land, for Cesar clearly establishes the identity of the Belgic 
tribes of Britain and their opposite neighbours, and remarks the 
difference between these Belgic tribes and those of Gallia 
proper and Aquitania. The Gauls, too, were not a people to 
allow any free passage to Keltiberians from Spain. (Cf. Livy, 
xxi, cap. 20.) 

Did they, then, reach Britain by sea? This seems to us most 
improbable. It is true that the Basques are fine sailors, but 
the Kelts are not remarkable as seamen; and I should imagine 
that there are few coasts in the world less tempting as a starting- 
point for a voyage to the north than the north-western coast 
of Spain in the teeth of the prevailing N.W. winds. There 
may have been Iberian or Kelt-Iberian sailors in those early 
(Pheenician, or Carthaginian?) ships which traded with the 
Cassiterides. There may have even been some kind of factories 
on the coast, but not, I think, in sufficient numbers to influence 
the population. They were, I take it, like the early Greek 
factories in the Crimea and on the Sea of Asoph, and of no more 
influence on the surrounding population. We conclude from 
our historical review that, though undoubtedly there were Kelts 
in Spain and Aquitania, both pure and mingled with Iberians, 
there is no historical evidence that they ever migrated thence 
to the north or north-west, either by sea or land. 

2. Philological evidence. Professor Huxley has stated “ that 
the Basque language is the despair of philologists.” “ Indignor 
quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.” If Professor Huxley 
had waded through some of the weary tomes written on the 
Basque language before the era of modern comparative philology, 
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and had afterwards looked into the more recent works of Cha- 
rency, Inchauspé, Prince Napoleon, Van Eyss, Bladé, etc., he 
would have declared the very opposite—viz., that one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern philology is to have put an end to 
that dark and dreary chaos, and to have introduced order and 
light therein. But worse ; when Homer nods, his imitators 
often not only sleep, but dream. Just as the dictum of “our 
Iberian forefathers” led one too zealous follower into the asser- 
tion that Basques and Bretons are the same people; so, in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Basque Problem Solved,” another dis- 
ciple has deduced the Keltic, languages directly from the Basque, 
with what success may be judged by the fact that in the example 
on which the greatest stress is laid, the postfixed plural article 
“ac” is treated as a radical of the word to which it is attached. 
The Basque language has, indeed, great powers of assimilation. 
It freely takes the vocabularies of other tongues, and inserts 
them, like bricks, into its own structure ; but always according 
to its own peculiar architectural laws. Thus, in the Basque 
vocabulary, you may find examples of the languages of almost 
every race with whom the Basques have come in contact—Kelts, 
Pheenicians, Latins, Spanish, Gascon, French, ete. This will be 
seen by a glance at any modern Basque vocabulary. But the 
language itself belongs to none of these. In structure and 
grammar, it differs widely from them all. It is clearly aggluti- 
native, and belongs to the great Turanian class of languages, not 
to the inflexional or Aryan. This, I believe, is now acknow- 
ledged by every competent student of the Basque. Max Miiller 
has even declared the Basque to be one of the best representa- 
tives of the Turanian type. But with which particular group of 
Turanian dialects it has most affinity, whether with the Uralian 
or Finnic, or with the North American Indian, is still a question 
for future philologists. The Keltic dialects are clearly Aryan. 
There are, then, no philological grounds for assigning to the 
Basques the parentage of the Kelts, black or fair. 

3. Are there, then, any anthropological grounds for this asser- 
tion? The peculiar characteristics of the black Kelts are, as 
well as I can remember, a shorter stature than the fairer Kelts, 
darker hair, eyes, and complexion, a lower facial angle, and a 
tendency to prognathism in the jaw. Now the characteristics 
of the Basques are a wonderfully upright carriage, with what 
the French call “ une taille élancée ;” hair, eyes, and complexion 
fairer than their neighbours; a good facial angle, with a jaw 
orion not prognathous, sometimes with a marked opposite 

ndency. 

It is unfortunate that nearly all the scientific observations 


made on the physical qualities of the Basques have been taken 
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on or near the coast, where the population is necessarily mors 
mixed, and the locality is most unpropitious to the purity of 
the race. Thus, at St. Jean de Luz and the vicinity, the neigh 
bourhood of the sea, the lowness of the near mountains, the ad 
mixture which has now been going on for centuries with 
Spaniards, French, Gascons, and lately with gipsy blood (the 
Cascarrotas), must have all tended to darken the original tint, 
Yet even there, M. Argelliés, out of forty-seven examples, finds 
twenty-five examples of brown, and twenty-two of blue, green, 
or grey eyes. In the interior, and especially in La Soule, wear 
sure the proportion would be very different. There the fairnegs 
of the population and the prevalence of light hair and eyes 
strike every observer. Every authority, whatever be his special 
theory, admits that there are fair Basques to be found among 
the purest types of the race at the present day. Men like 
Arthur Young and Sir William Napier, who have no scientifi¢ 
theory to support, call them a fair race, the former even com. 
paring them to the Scotch highlanders in this respect. 

But it may be answered, these Basques only appear fair by 
contrast ; they are still dark enough to stain the fairer Keltic 
blood. This, too, is easily decided. The Gascon population in 
the Pyrenees has decidedly a large element of Keltic blood; yet 
they are darker than the Basques. We can observe, too, the 
effect on this race when it comes in contact with the Basques, 
Take the population of the Vallée d’Aspe as a crucial instance, 
The mountains there are higher than in the Pays Basque, which 
should render the population fairer. But in the upper part of 
the valley, about Urdos, we find a dark Spanish type; in the 
lower part, where the valley spreads out into the great southern 
plain, at and below Oloron, we have the ordinary Gascon or 
Béarnais type; but half-way down the valley, in the basin of 
Bédous, and especially in the villages Athas, Lées, and Osse, 
which are divided from the Basques merely by a mountain ridge, 
there we find fair complexion, eyes, and hair, quite a cha- 
racteristic, and the boys and girls like those of an English vil- 
lage. In the same way, on approaching Mauléon from Sauve- 
terre, we have always been struck with the blue eyes and fair 
hair. At Biarritz (on the confines of the Basques), great caution 
is necessary, as not only a great part of the population is not 
indigenous, but Morisco* blood is in the veins of some of the 
oldest families; yet in two or three of the decidedly Biarrot 
families we find blue-grey eyes and light hair. These facts we 


* The Dalbarades and Silhouettés are descended from Moriscos. Cf. Fr, 
Michel's “‘ Histoire des Race Maudites”. The Boulanguets, Larrodets, and 
Peilhos, are fair. These are large families, with their connections, compris- 
ing a good part of the Biarrot population. 
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have heard accounted for by explanations which appear to us 
wholly inadequate. Zyg., at Osse the fairness has been attri- 
buted to the Cagots; in La Soule, to the presence of the 
English garrison at Mauléon, at the time of the English 
domination in the twelfth and fourteen centuries. But it is 
most doubtful if the Cagots were really a separate race. The 
English garrisons remained longer in the Argelez valley at 
Lourdes, Beaucens, and Luz; yet the same phenomenon is not 
exhibited there. Besides, if the Basques were really a dark 
race, the very small influx of English fair blood (for these so- 
ealled English garrisons were composed mostly of Gascon sub- 
jects of England) would long ere this have been absorbed into 
the prevailing tint. And not was the colour of hair and 
eyes do the Basques show signs of being in part, at least, a fair 
race. Dark hair and eyes are ~ften conjoined with a florid com- 
plexion in the men, and with a blooming complexion of red and 
white in the fair sex, very different from the mé¢ and even tint 
which marks a really dark race. This fact has often been re- 
niarked by writers on the Pyrenees—eg., by Chausenque, who 
brings it forward as the peculiar beauty of the Basque women: 
“Te sang y est beau; les Basquaises se distinguent méme de 
leurs voisines du Béarn, par une grande fraicheur, des traits 
reguliers,” etc. The parts of the skin usually covered show 
often great fairness, even when the face and hands are very sun- 
burnt. The observer must be on his guard against taking a 
merely sun-burnt complexion for a really dark one. The dif- 
ference will be seen at the change of the seasons. If the Basques 
had been originally a dark people, whence could they have ob- 
tained their present fairness? The infusion of Cagots and 
English blood is manifestly inadequate to account: for it. Their 
locality would tend to darken an originally fair people, and the 
tendency of the whole population of Gaul, and perhaps of Ger- 
many likewise, has been for some centuries to become darker 
instead of lighter, whatever cause we may assign it to. It is 
not the mountain home of the Basques which makes them fair, 
for the men of Béarn and Arriége dwell in higher mountains, 
yet are much darker. The comparative fairness of the Basques 
can, we think, belong only to the race. 

These three points of history, philology, and anthropology, con- 
tain, we think, the only decisive evidence as to race ; but there are 
certain subsidiary facts from which inferences of more or less 
value may be drawn. . 

The religion of the ancient Kelts is well marked with 
Druidism; and its remains of burial tumuli, menhirs, dolme 
etc. are sufficiently patent. Many of such remains are found 
near, but none, as far as we are aware, in the Pays Basile: On 
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the Landes d’Ossun, near Lourdes, the tumuli stand thick. In the 
Vallée d’Aspe, Kelticremains are still semi-worshipped, and Keltie 
names appear. But of the religion of the ancient Basques ng 
sign remains. Some Roman altars, with barbarian epithets of 
Roman deities, or with Latin epithets of barbarian deities, and 
the remains of Roman temples, have been found in the Payg 
Basque, but nothing by which we can certainly trace what the 
Basque deities originally were. Chaho’s descriptions, so deeply 
tinged with his peculiar metaphysical ideas, cannot be accepted 
as evidence. They are the visions of an enthusiast. The eark 
Christian missionaries, St. Amand, and the legend of St. Leo of 
Bayonne, both speak of idols, but what these were we know not, 
But a great difference appears in the reception of Christianity, 
The Kelt, even in Britain, seems to have been eminently sus- 
ceptible of it; but, though a Roman road runs through the heart 
of their country, the Basques were but lately and very gradually 
Christianised. They now cling with firmness to Roman Ca- 
tholicism, and are a church-going and religious people, not given 
to excess or extravagance. Except La Madeleine (the site of a 
Roman temple), at Tardets, in, but on the borders of, the Pays 
Basque, we know of no place of pilgrimage or thaumaturgie 
shrine in the country, whereas in Béarn and Gascony they 
abound. Roncesvalles is clearly a Spanish foundation. 

The Kelts, as Mommsen observes, are fond of cities. The 
Basques are remarkably the contrary. They delight in scattered 
habitations. Many of the Basque villages have nothing that 
can be called a street. They emigrate to South rather than to: 
North America. The loneliness of Pampas life seems rather to 
attract than to repel them. “In forty-eight hours after their 
arrival,” said the French chargé d'affaires to me, at Montevideo, 
“you will not find a Basque in the town.” And in those 
countries, the Basque is never confounded with the Spaniard or 
the Frenchman. The brand of race is deeper in him than the 
marks of nationality. Men speak there of Basque, Spaniards and 
French as most distinct. 

Their mental power is said by themselves to be analogous to 
what is indicated by the form of the skull. They are of quick, 

recocious intelligence, rather than of great intellectual power. 

hey are singularly polite and courteous to strangers in the 
remoter districts. As compared with the Gascons, they are 
truthful and honest, very tenacious, and obstinate; extremely 
courageous in their own country and in their own quarrel ; they 
do not flaunt their bravery, nor do they seem inordinately am- 
bitious of military fame. Exceedingly fond of athletic games, 
excepting perhaps ourselves, there is no people in Europe which 
pursues them with such ardour. There is no village—scarcely 
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a hamlet of a few scattered houses—which does not possess its 
“jeu de Paume ;” and the “ jeu de Pelote” is a splendid rival to 
cricket. The language easily rhymes; and improvisation is 
common. Allegory and a certain manly tone are the charac- 
teristics of their poetry. The pastorales, or open-air dramas, now 
performed in La Soule alone, deserve much more attention than 
has been given them. The sexes are never mingled in these re- 
presentations. The plots seem to be invariably drawn from the 
lives of saints (and these are acted by females alone), or from a 
traditional memory of the Chansons de Gestes ; but the manner 
of acting and the “ mise en scéne” is not exclusively medieval, 
but often recalls classical times. The dancing chorus of Satans 
(the native term), which enters into every piece, is most curious. 

I hardly know whether it is worth while to pursue these re- 
marks further, though there is still much of interest to notice. 
Perhaps one of the strangest facts in the language is that the 
week apparently consists of three days only. But I must stop. 
The Basques are like the Kelts in one thing—their passion for 
gaming; and the Highland fling may be compared with the 
Saut Basque. If the British exclamation, “ By Jingo!” can be 
traced to the British Kelt, it may prove a powerful link between 
the two races (though some might say even that was introduced 
from the time of the English domjnation), for the Basque name 
of the Deity is certainly “ Jinkoa, Yunkua, yaincoa, jaincoa ;” and 
if we could but make out the etymology, the “makila,” the 
loaded medlar bludgeon, wielded with effect by all Basques, 
may be the grandfather of the Irish “shellala,” with which 
proofs of my strict impartiality I bring these remarks to an end. 


Discussion. 


Dr. Cuarnock was glad some one had had the courage to attack 
the heresy as to “ Our Iberian Ancestors.” There is really no evi- 
dence to support the theory, except so far as might relate (which it 
did not profess to do) to the Spanish element in Galway. As the 
authors of the paper show, the evidence is the other way. The 
most important fact relates to race-colour. Compared with their 
neighbours, the Basques are, without doubt, fair in countenance, hair, 
etc., and, as suggested, if they are so now, they were probably still 
fairer in ancient times. During the last two thousand years not only 
the peoples of France and Germany, but also-(where possible) the in- 
habitants of the rest of Europe had been getting darker ; but if the 
Iberian theory is true, the Basques must have become fairer. Messrs. 
Webster suggested that some colour may have been given to the 
theory from Pliny’s dictum that Aquitania was formerly called Are- 
morica. This might or might not be the case. In ancient times 
nearly the whole of Normandy, as well as Bretagne, was known 
under the name of Armorica ; and, from being bounded by the Lug, 
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Lig, Ligr, or Loire, this district is in some maps called Lugdunensig, 

The name Armorica, like that of Pomorania, means simply, “ upon 

the sea.” It is probable also that all the country between the Loing 

and the Pyrenees, which in ancient maps is designated Aquitania, 

may, for the like reason, have been called Armorica or Aremorica, 

Aquitania would appear to be a sort of dog-Latin term to express the 

same thing. It has been asserted that the Basques and Bretons arg 

one and the same people, and that the Keltic languages are derived from 

the Basque. We have also been told that the Caucasus is the cradle of 
the human race. We might dismiss fifty modern theories of this sort 
with “ Cras credemus, hodie nil.” The authors of the paper are of 
opinion that the whole of Western Europe (except the country oceu- 
pied by the Iberi) had, in pre-historic times, been inhabited by g0- 
ealled Turanian peoples ; but no authority had been given for such 
assertion. With respect to the Basques, they may or not be Tura 
nians. Their language is agglutinative, their skull-form doliche 
cephalic. According to Humboldt (Priifung der Untersch. d. Urbe- 
wohner Hispaniens), the Iberi anciently occupied the whole of the 
Peninsula ; and he asserted that Basque names are found in every 
part of the country. He (Dr. Charnock) did not believe there is any 
ground for this assertion, or that the Basques ever occupied a much 
more extended area than they do at the present day. There might 
be some doubt as to Beetica. The so-called Basque names which 
occur there are mostly compounded of ippo, ast, and wr, uri, or dli, 
Now ippo (which Humboldt derives from eros) is really a Phoenician 
word, signifying “beautiful,” as the Boetic Irippo, “ beautiful city”. 
It is, in fact, the same with the Hebrew Japho, or Joppa. “Ast” is 
probably a Greek vocable ; whilst wri, ili may be either from the 
Basque tria, uria, a city, town, or, from its root, Phoenician ir. But 
Humboldt is not content with this; he shows the migrations of the 
Iberi by local names in Thrace, Italy, Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia. 
He (Dr. Charnock) did not believe a word of this; the names given 
being mostly of Greek, Latin, Phoenician, or Keltic origin. Apropos 
of three of these names mentioned by Humboldt or in the present 
paper. The appellation Orvieto is doubtless considered to be Basque, 
because of the first syllable, which resembles wrva, a city ; and Urbinum 
is rendered “ place of two waters,” from urd, water. Ignoring history, 
it is impossible to arrive at the meaning of geographical terms. The 
name Orvieto was originally Urbs Vetus, whilst Urbino was formerly 
Urbisbina. Humboldt compares the Italian river Astura (Festus 
Stura) with several river names in Iberia, and he renders it rock- 
water (ast-urd for acha- or aitz-auré). Astura is etymologically the 
same word as the classic Ister, the river Oyster (whence Oyster- 
mouth) in Wales, the two rivers Stura in Italy, the Steyer, which 
gives name to Styria, the Styr in Gallicia and Russia, and the Stor, 
Stor, Stour, in Denmark, Germany, and England, which are all de- 
rived from the Keltic dwr, dowr, = water, prefixed by a sibilant. 
Professor Huxley had stated that the Basque language is the despair 
of philologists, and if we might judge from what had been written on 
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the subject, it no doubt is so. Larramendi says it is the most 
pleasing, the most harmonious, the most perfect, the most rich, the 
most copious, and the most ancient of languages. According to some 
authors, it was the language of Paradise and of the angels, and 
all other languages are derived from it. Basque authors assert that 
it is derived from the Phoenician. Dr. Webster tells us it is one of 
the purest remains of the Keltic. It nevertheless contains very few 
words from the Phoenician, and probably not half a dozen from the 
Keltic languages. Another writer traces it to the ancient Mauric, 
but none of the words appear to bear any resemblance to the Ama- 
sirgh, or to any of the North African languages. According to 
Borrow, it contains a great many Tatar words, and its surface is 
literally strewn with Sanskrit words. There is, however, probably 
not a Tatar word in the vocabulary, nor a single Sanskrit word that 
has not found its way into it except through the Greek, Latin, 
and derivative languages. The difficulty of acquiring the language 
led to ‘the story that the devil studied Basque for seven years, 
and only learnt three words. The grammar agrees to some extent 
with the Tatar and Finnic-Tatar, and also with some of the American 
languages. At least one-half of the vocabulary is ‘derived direct 
from Greek and Latin. There are quite three thousand words from 
the Spanish and Arabic, and some few from the Phoenician, the 
Keltic, the Gothic, and other European languages. This would 
reduce the native words to about twelve or thirteen thousand, which 
are probably built up from one thousand to twelve hundred words ; 
but whence these root words are derived it is impossible to say. 


Many, ifs Names and their Ortcins. By J. M. JEFFCOTT, 
High Bailiff of Castletown. 


THE island of Mann has a central and isolated position in the 
Irish Sea, and has an area of about 145,325 acres. Many 
names have been given to this island. From Cesar’s account of 
the position of Mona, it has been inferred that Mann is the 
island to which he gave that name. The Mona of Tacitus is 
undoubtedly Anglesey, but what he wrote about it has, by 
Polydore Virgil, Hector Boetius, and other writers, been errone- 
ously applied to Mann. After mentioning the passage from 
Treland into Britain, Cesar says :—“In hoc medio cursu est insula 
que appellatur Mona ; complures preeterea minores objectse in- 
sule existimantur.” (“In the middle of this voyage is an island 
which is called Mona; many smaller islands besides are sup- 
posed to lie there.”) If Mann be the island here referred to, the 
description is not so applicable as it at first sight seems. Cesar, 
probably, intended to describe the position of Mona, as that 
position would appear during a voyage from the eastern shores 
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of Ireland to the southern coasts of Britain. In such a voyagg 
Anglesey would, probably, be sighted ; but Mann would not, fo 
it lies between the north of England and the north-east of Ip. 
land, parts which were unknown to Cesar. But he mentiong 
the supposition that there were islands smaller than Mona in the 
direction in which that island lay. May not Mann have beep 
one of such supposed islands ? 

Buchanan affirms that Mann has been erroneously called 
Mona. In reference to the Western Islands of Scotland, he 
says :—“ Prima omnium est Mana, falso quibusdam dicta Mona” 
As to the opinion that Mann is the island referred to by Cassar, 
Brown, in his “Dissertation about the Mona of Cesar and 
Tacitus,’* observes: “ What utterly destroys this opinion is that 
by Mona, all the rest of the ancient writers certainly meap 
Anglesey, and not the Isle of Man; for so do Pliny and Dion, 
who only make mention of the name, and no more; ard that 
Tacitus’s Mona is Anglesey is beyond all dispute. It is, there 
fore, probable that Julius Czesar, who only visited the southern 
parts of Britain, might be mistaken in his relation, and appro- 
priate that name to Man which belonged to Anglesey.” 

Tacitus does not mention Mann, and if Cesar referred to Mann 
he does not mention Anglesey. I think that the island called 
Mona in the time of Tacitus is identical with that which had 


been so named in the time of Cesar; and that, therefore, 
Anglesey is the island to which Cesar really alludes. 

The name Eubonia has been given to Mann by several writers. 
Nennius’s “ History of Britain” is the oldest of the works in 


which I have been able to find it. The island is called Eubonia 
or Mann by Jocelinus, of Furness, who relates that St. Patrick 
when returning from Britain touched at the islands of 
the sea, one of which, “Euboniam, id est Manniam,” he con- 
verted to Christ. Eubony is another form of the same word 
(Capgrave, “Chronicles of England,” a.p. 1392). Eubonia is a 
reading for Eumonia. In the annals of Wales I find “Sweyn 
Filius Haraldi Eumoniam vastavit, A.D. 987.” 

In the Welsh tongue Anglesey is called Mén or Mén-fynydd, 
supposed to be identical with mén=isolated. The name Mona, 
however, appears to denote a mountainous heathy or peaty ex- 


panse. The word exists in different forms in the Erse and 
Britannic tongues, ¢.g. :— 


moin-e, mon-adh. 
moain-ee, moan-ey, mon-a, 
mawn, myn-ydh. 
men-edh, mon-edh. 


* Appended to Sacheverell’s “ Account of the Isle of Man’’. 
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The name is occasionally, in the Manx dialect, applied to a 
farm ; thus, Moaney mooar=Big moaney or mona ; Moaney muc- 
cleigh—Hedgehog moaney or mona. ; 

Eumonia, though seemingly a Grecism, is, probably, a com- 
bination of the definite article yn and the noun moaney, iLe., yn 
moaney. According to Dr. Kelly, “the names of places generally 
require the article to be prefixed, as yn Spainey, yn Rank, Spai 
and France” (“Manx and English Dictionary”). If the name 
Mona has been erroneously applied to Mann, so have been its 
cognates Eubonia, Eubony, and Eumonia. 

The Manx name of the island is Mannin; hence Mann. 
Different origins have been ascribed to the name Mann or 
Mannin. Bishop Wilson derives it “from the Saxon word 
‘mang,’ among, as lying almost at an equal distance between the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales,”—a deriva- 
tion exceedingly improbable. McPherson supposed Mannin to 
have originated in mean—middle and in—island—middle island ; 
but Dr. Kelly is of opinion that the “patronymic Manninagh 
seems to destroy McPherson’s etymology. According to him 
the name of a Manx man would be Meanagh, which would be 
either the middle man or the monkish man (as Balley-meanagh 
is abbots land), but this is answered by writing meaninagh or 
maynenagh, the middle islandman or the monkish islandman. 
Yet use the word e/lan, an island, and you do not say yn ellan 
veanagh or veaninagh, the middle island, but yn Ellan Manin, the 
island Man-isle, or Ellan Vanin, the island of Man-isle, whilst 
meanin is literally the middle of the island, not the middle island. 
Nor is there an instance where the word mean is pronounced 
with an @ short” (Dictionary, sub voc. Manninagh). 

Dr. Kelly suggests that the name Mann may have been de- 
rived from Mannus, the Teutonic deity, and may have been given 
to the island by the Northmen. The name, however, doubtless 
existed anterior to the piratical invasions of the island by the 
hosts of the Vikingar. 

According to Feltham, the name is supposed to have originated. 
in “ Mawne, the name of St. Patrick, the apostle of the island, 
before he assumed that of Patricius.” Mr. Train has adopted the 
etymology of McPherson. The late Rev. J. G. Cumming, in the 
Appendix (A) to his “Isle of Man,” says :—‘“I am inclined to 
derive it from maen,a pile of stones or rocks;” but, subse- 
quently, in a note to Sacheverell’s “Account of the Island,” : 
edited by Mr. Cumming, and published by the Manx Society, he 
says: “On an ancient cross in the wall of the churchyard of 
Kirk Michael, we find the name of the island spelt in old Runic 
characters, ‘Maun’. It is thus evident that the broad sound was 
given to the a in Man and the o in Mén or Mona; and this ex- 
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plains in some measure the various orthographies of the naméof 
this little island. I am of opinion that the name anciently given 
to it in common with Anglesey, had to do with the reputed holy 
character of the isle, as the Sedes Druidarum, the abode of the 


‘ holy wise men, and that it has the same connection with the 


Sanskrit root M4n, in reference to religious knowledge, as our 
word monk ; so also Moonshee and the names of ancient law-givers, 
as Manu, son of Brahma, Menu, Minos, and Menes.” 

Mr. Cumming was mistaken in supposing that Druidism ob 
tained in this island. There is not the smallest evidence ts 
warrant the supposition that it was “the sedes Druidarum? 
Hence “the holy character” implied by Mr. Cumming’s etyme- 
logy is inapplicable to Mann. 

Unable to adopt any of these etymologies, I shall endeavour to 
trace the name Mannin or Mann, to what I believe is its true 
origin. The names of ancient tribes invariably preceded the 
names of the countries which they occupied. Mann was origin- 
ally inhabited by a tribe of the primordial race which populated 
Ireland. This tribe was called the Manninee or Mannanee, and 
is still so named in the Manx Erse. Manninagh denotes native, 
and Manninee, natives of Mann. The name Mannin or Mann 
was borrowed from that of the inhabitants, and denotes the land 
or country of the Manninee. In the same manner, Helvetia took 
its name from the Helvetii, Aquitania from the Aquitani, Gallia 
from the Galli. The discriminating Camden asks: “ Who can deny 
but the names of the Jews, the Medes, the Persians, Scythians, 
Almans, Gauls, Geetulians, Saxons, English, Scots, etc., were extant 


before those of Juda, Medea, Persia, Scythia, Almaine, Gaul, 


Saxony, England, Scotland, etc. ?” 

Mann is called by Paulus Orosius Mevania, a name adopted 
by Bede, who, confusing the names of the two islands Mann 
and Anglesey, calls them “the Mevanian Islands.” The name 
Mevania was subsequently copied by Florence of Worcester, 
Williams of Malmesbury, and others. Camden observes that the 
name is in Bede and Orosius falsely read Mevania, and writes it 
Menavia. Buchanan had previously suggested the error. The 
word given in the “Chronicle of Richard of Cirencester” is still 
more nearly correct, for it is there written Manavia. The sub 
stitution of for v in Mevania, as suggested by Camden, is 
doubtless an emendation, but there is no reason why the # 
should be changed to v. The original m ought to remain, and 
the word would then be Menania or Manania, which is the 
present name of the island in a Latinised form, and means the 
country of the Manani. Thus Manania and Manani are equi- 
valents of Manan and Mananee or Mannin and Manninee. 
According to Dr. Kelly’s interpretation, Mannin means “Man- 
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isle ” for he assumes that the suffix in signifies isle. It is true 
in innys, inys, and ish mean isle, but these are forms of the 
Latin insula, and belong to the Britannic rather than to the 
Erse dialects. The true Erse words for island are the Manx 
ellan, the Irish oilean, and the Scottish eilean. 

I rather think that the suffix im has been substituted for the 
diminutive wn, and that Man-an would be a better orthography 
than Mann-in is. 

The origin of the name of a barbarous tribe may ena be 
traced to a word in the language of the tribe. It has already 
been suggested that the name Mannin or Mann is derived from 
Manninee, the name of the tribe by whom the island was ori- 
ginally occupied. The name Manninee or Mannanee denotes 
the Tribe of the Kid or Fawn. The word mannan=—kid or fawn, 
exists in the Erse and Britannic dialects, and in other tongues. 
Some of its forms appear below. 


Manx, mann-an. 
Irish, mion-an. 
Irish, min-d. 
Scottish, mean, meann-an. 


Welsh, myn, myn-an, myn-yn. 
Berrannic. 4 Cornish, min, myn, mynn-an, 
Armoric, menn. 


A trace of the word appears in the Saxon and English hin-d, 
the female of the red deer. It is an element of the Latin 
hinn-a—hind or mule, and of hinn-ulus or hinn-uleus=young 
hind, fawn, kid, or little mule; and also of the Greek twos. 

The Manx adjective mannanagh signifies belonging, or re- 
lating, to kids or fawns. The plural of this word is mannanee, 
the exact name of the natives of Mann. 

Among uncivilised races tribes are commonly named after 
chiefs or distinguished individuals, who are called after animals 
indigenous to their country. Professor Max Miiller relates that 
“a celebrated war-chief Adjetatig (tombstone) of Wabojeeg, died 
on Lake Superior about 1793. He was of the clan of the Addik 
or American reindeer......... There is a grave board of the rulin 
chief of Sandy Lake on the Upper Mississipi. Here the reve 
bird denotes his family name or clan, the Crane” (“Chips from a 
German Workshop,” p. 317). I cannot further illustrate this 
part of the subject. better than by quoting from a recent and ad- 
mirable work by Sir John Lubbock, the learned President of . 
this Institute. “The Hottentots also generally named their 
children after some animal......... In China also the name is fre- 
quently ‘that of a flower, animal, or such like thing.’ In Aus- 
tralia we seem to find the totem, or, as it is there called, kobong, 
almost in the very moment of deification, Each family, says 
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Sir G. Grey, ‘adopts some animal or vegetable as their crest @ 
sign, or kobong, as they call it.’...... The totem of the redsking 
says Schoolcraft, ‘is a symbol of the progenitor—generally som 
quadruped, or bird, or other object, in the animal kingdom whig 
stands, if we may so express it, as the surname of the family 
It is always some animated object, and seldom or never derived 
from the inanimate class of nature. Its significant importang 
is derived from the fact that individuals unhesitatingly trag 
their lineages from it, By whatever names they may be calleg 
during their lifetime, it is the totem and not their personal 
name that is recorded on the tomb or adjeditig that marks the 
place of burial. Families are thus traced when expanded ini 
bands or tribes, the multiplication of which in North Amerg 
has been very great, and has increased in like ratio the laboug 
of the ethnologist. The turtle, the bear, and the wolf appear 
have been primary and honoured totems in most of the tribeg 
and bear a significant rank in the traditions of the Iroquois, 
Delawares.’ 

“Thus the Osages believe themselves to be descended from 4 
beaver, and consequently will not kill that animal; so als 
among the Khonds of India, the different tribes “take their de 
signation from various animals, as the bear tribe, owl tribe, deer 
tribe,” etc., etc. The Kols of Nagpore also are divided into 
keelis or clans, generally called after animals, which in conse 
quence they do not eat. 

“In Southern Africa the Bechuanas are sub-divided into menof 
the crocodile, men of the fish, of the monkey, of the buffalo, of 
the elephant, porcupine, lion, vine, and so on.” (The Origin of 
Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man, pp. 172-4) 

Pliny, in a list of names of islands, stated by him to lie be 
tween Ireland and Britain, mentions Mann under the namé 
Monapia. Ptolemy includes it among the islands on the east 
ern coast of Ireland, and calls it “Monaoeda (otherwise Mone 
rina Monavia).” According to the last-named writer, a city df 
Ireland was called Menapia, which it is supposed stood in the 
present county of Wexford. The modern St. David’s in Peme 
brokeshire was anciently called Menevia, and by some author 
Menapia. In “Leges Wallice” we find “Meneuia est sedes 
principalis (episcopi) in Cambria”; and again, “ Meneuia quia 
prima est ab omni debito soluta (est).” In the Laws @ 
Howel Dda it is called Mynyw. It has been suggested 
that the Menapii of Ireland and the Menevii of Britain wer 
colonies of the Menapii of Belgic Gaul. Palgrave, in his “ His 
tory of the Anglo-Saxons” says, in reference to Carausius, that 
“he was a Menapian by birth. The nation whence he originated 
had been divided by its migrations into several colonies: one 
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was settled in Hibernia, another was found on the islands of the 
Rhine, and the Menapia or Menevia of Britain, now St. David’s, 
seems also to have belonged to these tribes.” The names Mona- 
pia, Monavia, Mevania, Menavia, Manavia, Menapia, and Mene- 
via are all apparently modifications of the same word. It is 
probable that they were formed from the Britannic Mfn-aw or 
Mén-aw=(the Erse) Man-an or Mann-in. The suffix “aw” 
seems to have undergone a Latinised mutation, and to have been 
assimilated to the termination of the pre-existing name applied 
to a tribe in Gaul. May not the citizens of the Menapia of Ire- 
land, and of the Menapia or Menevia of Britain have been 
colonies of the ancient Mannanee ? 


Discussion. 


Mr. Lewis observed, in reference to the religion of the early in- 
habitants of Man, that remains somewhat similar to those of Great 
Britain, which were attributed to the Celts, and which were believed 
by some to have been used for religious purposes, were found in Man, 
though those which he had seen presented some peculiarities which 
he had recently described to the Institute in his paper on the subject. 
We did not, however, possess such full information as could be de- 
sired as to the early religion of Great Britain itself, and we certainly 
had much less as to that of the Isle of Man. 


Dr. CHaRNooK said perhaps what might be termed far-fetched ety- 
mologies were often the most reasonable ; he, however, considered the 
author’s suggestions rather too far-fetched. Generally speaking, 
peoples were named by other peoples than themselves. Barbarous 
tribes no doubt frequently gave themselves names out of their own 

' language: they very often called themselves by a name meaning 
men, as Kanaka, Aino, etc., or implying “nobility.” He did not 
believe that any Keltic tribe had ever given to themselves a name 
meaning “the tribe of the kid or fawn.” It would have been rea- 
sonable enough, if it had been possible, to name the Isle, in Manx, the 
“kids’ isle” (ellan-mannyn, i mannyn, or mannyn-in). He did: not 
think the author of the paper had improved upon the etymology of 
the name which had been suggested on the discussion of a paper 
lately read before the Society, viz., from mon, isolated; hence Mon 
Synnydd, “Mon of the mountains,” z.e., Anglesea ; Mon aw, “ Mon 
of the water.” Indeed, from this Mon Aw we might have, by cor- 
ruption, Menavia, Monapia ; by inversion, Awmonia or Eumonia, and 
by change of m into b, Zubonia. Other probable etymologies of the 


name Man might be from the British mean in, the middle island, or 
myn in, the small island. 


The following paper was also read : 
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H. BarLtow.— Vocabulary of 


ENGLISH. COONGURRi, NO. 1. |COOINBURRI.| 
Devil-devil . Wid doo Wun-da Coo oon 
Doctor (vr11) Wid doo wer ri Wunda 

ri 
Elder, ruler (1x) Wad you run Wy a ma oie 
A festive meeting Mee djur Boo - e you ey 
gu 
To sing, or let us sing (Bind yal goo Boo roo pr 
To dance, or let us dance|Tinna goo garal goo {Eu loong ie aes 
Bora Kum ba Kum ba. ; 
A madman, idiot Wam ber um ber ra eae = 
A man with one eye Tillee mud-jee mud-jee ae sod 
To tattoo the breast and|Moon-gin bar bil goo |Moo-birr(the|Be lind ee wa 
arms, etc. | scars) nig gie 
Yes Yo-o Wi 
No Kur-ra Yag ga 
Which way did he go? jJee ar ray lay san 
I don’t know which way |Kur-ra tee ar ray lay ‘ bees yag ga 
ée nar 
Don’t stand there Kur-ra tin al goo Yag ga teel 
ag gt 
The sun is ascending, 07/Too roo wa-gung-a@, or)” ... 
jd eastern quarter of} Too roo oor bil la (x) 
8 
The sun is or\In-dur ul-ler-doo, or 
the western part ofsky| Mund ul-ler-doo 
I do not understand Kur-ra te ray eem bung a! Tee an. ee. 
nug ee a 
What do you mean ? Ngan nee in-dur nil ove Me na ta gun 
gunga? ee gar ar 
Nonsense! ‘Wir-gine ! 
That will do! War ra! ie Kal-loo 
ENGLISH. CONGURRI, NO. l. 
I break or have broken it. Ngi-a in-dur goon ming a 
I will mend it Ngi-a pin bung a 
What did you tell me? Ngun nee ngil gul la nga djoo 
That way Bool lee ' 
I say I am going that way Bool % mun dung a doo ngi-a ngiil 
I am very frightened Ngi-a ee ding a 
Did you call me? Nginnee ngul gul la? 
The sun hurts me Too-roo koo bun-dung-a 
Poor fellow ! Kun nun, gun nun! 
He cannot work Kurra wa-ing a 
The sun hurt him yesterday me-ung-ge-: koo 
ung-a 
Shall I help you? Ngi-a aa ra mil 
What are you laughing at ? Ngun-nee goo ya , 
Soon, early Kaboo 
To-morrow Boo-loo-goo, or Moo-ga-roo 
Yesterday Me-ung-ee-roo 
I will go early to-morrow Ka-boo miin-dunga moo-ga-roo 
The man is very lazy Marr.di ti-il boo dee ing a 
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ENGLISH. COONGUBRI, No. 1. 
f'wo men are approaching Bool-lar ree mirrdi 00 goo oor wal la 
A tree Tee-wo0-roo 
The tree is growing up Tee-woo-roo wa-gung-& 
The child is growing tall Kandoo wa-gung-a 
Blossoms Booda booda 
The blossoms are unfolding Booda booda pa goon 
Shrubs or underwood Ta-niing-a 
The underwood is springing up(from Ta-nting-a ee-ral-lee 

the earth) 
Paint Coo-dee 
Tam going to paint myself Coo-dee ngum ber aylg 
To skin an opossum Koo-ree 00-ral-goo 
To climb Wa gul goo 
To cut out (opossums) Pun djul goo 
To put into Eee-dal goo 
To throw Bid jul goo 
To throw a boomerang (so that it re- Wongtl bid-joor-lil 
turns) 
Proper Names. 
MEN. WOMEN. 
Coo ma goo Ya boong goo 
Ma-dun-na Yeu rin 
Ky ar ra noo Ba btn doo 
Koo roo roo In yal la 
Bwey own ye Tal lal loo 
Ka doon noo Boong gil ngiing ya 
I-dew ling a Boon di doo 
Yeh-del Bin dang ye 
Ind ye gil ly Be aye a 
Boom boo lair Tin-bil-li 
Toor-rin Oor-da 
Boon dir We ree djee 
Mar ba roo Won ding yil 
Ma zan da 
bn ler gen mul ler, nicknamed Tin-na dee, club-footed 
ing a 
A-boong-ing-eu-la 
Noo na na mil-la 
Kin-djar jim 


Mand ye wal la—Bim bi-gal-lair, or Bim bi gal lair (son of) Mand ye wal la. 


Yehdell’s Version of some Corroboree Songs, and his Translation 
of the same. 


1. “ Wtrri mung-a-na ngi-a nig a la ill-boo nga-djoo maar la.” 


“ Wirri-mung-a-na”—that old fellow, black fellow name, been die 1 
time ago; “ngia ntg a la”—that song tell him, mine been see Wirri- 
mungana one time ; ‘ill boo”—that live in bush, missis, bael you know that 
fellow, [think, white man call him caterpillar, plenty fellow crawl about, alto- 
gether live in nest long a tree; “ nga-joo”, that belonging to me. You see, 
missis, nother black fellow come up and tell Wiirrimungana, “ what for you ~ 
take caterpillar that belong to me?” “ maar la”—that tell him I caught 
them ‘long a hand, like it this way. 


2. “ Badge e-rtl ngi-a nga-joon, di ar.” 
A bit ofiron-bark I toyou give. 
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Wiigga-Wiigga Song. 
3. Olg coman ngiin ya ee a ma An old woman told me 
in na mun ni nar She thinks she hears “ mun ni nay” 
-ro, gay-ro! The splashing of water. 


“Olg ooman”—that white fellow’s talk you know, missis, old woman! 
“ ngtin-ya ee-a-ma”—that’s been telling me ; “ boor-ga”—that fellow thinks; 
“ pin-na”—this fellow, missis (touching his ear); “mun ni nar”’—bael me 
know what that say, bael this song my talk, only plenty black fellow gj 
him all about—you see that want to tell him old woman frightened, that 
cobon dark, she thinks she hears somebody bogie (bathing) ; “ gay-ro, gay. 
ro”—like it this way, beat the water, then it jump up —Splashing ae 
that’s the way, hear him water splashing. 

In singing all Corroboree songs the blacks keep repeating and trang. 
posing the words ; apparently making utter nonsense for the sake of vary. 
ing or preserving the rhythm, to suit their fancy or adapt it to the tune, 


Notes. 


1.—The Coongurri come from the Maranoa or perhaps even the Warreg 
river, and have evidently followed the main leading through Roma to 
Condamine, dispersing themselves over the neighbouring stations, but 
chiefly bearing southward. This is a very e tribe, and is sub-divided 
into families, each having some peculiarities of dialect ; but the words I have 
obtained ap to be in current use amongst all the blacks in this neigh. 
bourhood. Even individuals of Ngoorie, Begumble, and all other tribes, ag 
arule, understand and speak the Coongurri (No. 1) dialect in addition ts 
their own. The reason is perhaps to be found in the numerous marriages of 
Coongurri women with men of the more southern tribes, especially the 
Wirri-wirri. This last named tribe belongs to the Balonne country, and is 
nearly allied to the Wirri-teuri, further down that-river. The Ngoorie and 
Yowalleri tribes, also closely related to each other, inhabit the country toe 
wards the Mooni river. The Begumble, Cambooble, and Yangcumble tribes 
are found in the same direction. ‘The Coo-inburri is a Mooni tribe, and the 
Parrungoom reside further south, between the Mooni and the Barwon. 

11.—Kallee, water (Wirri-wirri) ; Gooa, yam (Coongurri); Gooa, mother; 
Galli or Kalli, father (Begumble and Cambooble). 

111.—None of the blacks to whom [ have spoken have any word to express 
a place of shelter. When pressed, they will say, ‘“‘ Kooga, that’s all, missis”; 
= ey (in their own language) “ much bark,” “little bark,” or “ build-up 

ar 

1v.—This word has a sound between “ bizza” and “birra.” I should 
prefer to write it bizza, but for the persistency with which the blacks cor- 
rected m 


e. 
v.—These tomahawks, formerly used by the natives, are made 
of a slate-coloured stone. 
vi.—The grasses were ground between two stones, and then made intoa 
sort of damper. The Coongurri have no word for flour. 
vi1.—There seems to be no plural form for nouns. 
vii1.—The doctor or devil-chaser is a person of t+ influence among 
other tribes as well as his own. The art of pi ward is considered a 
natural 3; and whereas all Wadyoorun, or rulers, are old men, many of 
the Widdoo-werri are quite young. There are degrees and specialities 
among the members of the profession, some devoting their talents exclu- 
sively to the cure of children’s ailments. They have a great idea of the 
efficacy of bloodletting, and the operation is generally conducted by gins— 
the doctors being too wise in their generation to damage their own beautiful 
teeth. A long string is attached to the patient’s body, and two women, 
each an end, retire a little distance and sit down by the side of a 
small hole they have previously dug in the earth; then, holding the string 
with both hands, they saw it backwards and forwards between their teeth, 
until the gums and lips bleed; this blood, they believe, comes from the 
patient, and they continue to saw vigorously for several minutes, only paus- 
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ing to 7 the blood into the hole. I-have seen their lips raw for days 
wards. 

ta some cases it is not etiquette for a young man to approach an 
elder; but whether the rule applies to all kings and doctors, I have not been 
able to ascertain. In the example which first came under our notice, Yeh- 
del, a young Coongurri, wishing to give a Yangcumble doctor some tobacco, 
asked the gentleman at whose camp they were, to hand it to him. He after- 
wards explained that if no one else had been present he would have laid it 
on the ground for Jemmy to pick up. He also begged the gentleman to ask 
Jemmy to lend him a pannikin. Being afterwards questioned as to whether 
he had quarrelled with Jemmy, or was afraid of him, he said, ‘‘Oh! no, bael 
you know what for me do that way—white fellow not like that; you plenty 
talk to master ; only bael black fellow want to come up close to some black 
fellow—that no good.” Iam told Jemmy also claims respect from Yehdell, 
on the score of peg to his wife. ‘“‘ You see, missis, bael Jemmy 
uncle belonging to Yehdell—only messmate like it uncle” (Not exactly 
Yehdell’s uncle, but some relation to him). Poor little Yehdell’s matri- 
monial troubles are great, and I am afraid the kings and elders tyrannise 
over him sadly. He is a plucky little fellow, very intelligent, and with a 
keen sense of humour, but too domineering and pugnacious. Last year he 
took to wife a pretty young gin, named Fanny, and they were wing ppil 
on Marilla Station, when a sort of free fight took place in camp, an pecan J 
aunt (a mis-shapen dwarf, who seemg to act as general sick nurse among 
the natives) got excited and plunged into the fray, brandishing a yam-stick. 
The story goes that she was on the point of spearing Yehdell in the side, 
when he broke her arm with his waddy. And hence date his domestic 
troubles, for the rulers sent his wife away tothe camp at Noorindoo Station, 
on the Balonne, having, in council, decited that he could not love her, or he 
would have spared her aunt. Lately, when Yehdell was over here, Fanny 
came up, bringing their little baby, but either was sent away, or returned of 
her own accord to Noorindoo, before daylight next morning. Yaboongoo, 
a very pleasing, intelligent Coongurri gin, told me Fanny would not stop, 
although Yehdell was “cobon good belonging to her,” and “too much like 
him piccanny” (was exceedingly ae ge the baby). Then she and 
old Boondidoo told how “ last might ” Yehdell sat bending over the baby 
and hushed it to sleep. “My word, that fellow cobon cried belonging to 
Kandoo’’—because he might not keep it. They seemed to pity him, and 
said, “ You see, missis, good many moon now, that fellow give always plenty 
flour, plenty sugar, plenty money, shirt—everything belonging to Bungil- 
doon.” From which it appears the elders exact nearly all Yehdell’s rations 
* wn as his earnings, as compensation money for the injury done to the 

warf. 

x.—Having noticed in a Sydney paper a vocabulary of some coast tribe, 
containing works expressive of the’ cardinal points of the compass, I have 
endeavoured to ascertain whether these tribes have any such knowledge ; 
but can get no answer except “this way,” “ that way,” “ah! sun want to 
come up there,” “ by-and-bye sun go down that way.” Then, having named 
north, south, east, and west sev times, and explained the terms, I point 
north, and say, “ White man tell—me go north—which way you tell him, 
me go north?” But the answer is always, “‘ Bael, only me go this way— 
bael blackfellow tell him north..” “ Ah!” (pointing west) “ which way you 
tell—want to go west?” “Yes, yes, Missis, sun go down there—by-and- 
bye sun down.’ 


: Disoussion. : 

Dr. Caarnoox, after referring to the calculating powers of some of. 
the natives, said he had examined the dialects in question, and 
there appeared to be a considerable resemblance between them. He 


comer interchange of the radicals 6 and p, 6 and m, p and m, and. 
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MODE of PREPARING the DEAD among the NATIVES of the Upp 
Mary RIVER, QUEENSLAND. No. Il. By A. McDowaiy 
(Communicated by W. Boyp Esq., F.R.S.) 


THE following extract from a letter of Mr. McDonald com 
the account of the very singular funeral customs of the aborigines 
of the Upper Mary River: 


“Upper Mary River, Queensland, July 31. 

“T will begin with the skin, as I have seen at least three of 
them ; and I will tell you how I saw the first. I had a mobof 
blacks camping close to my house, about four years ago, and 
some of them stole—well, that is a harsh word—took some of 
my sweet potatoes out of some ground which I had dug and 
planted ; so I thought the sweet potatoes were mine, and I told 
them so. Of course, none of them had taken any; they all 
denied it. I got vexed at this, and determined, if possible, to find 
out the culprit. By this time they were on the march, and] 
followed them and overtook somé of them in the scrub ; amongst 
others, an old woman, with a very bulky swag. I called a halt, 
and ordered the old lady to unpack, when they all began very 
earnestly to remonstrate with me, assuring me that she had not 
got them; that they were on ahead, and if I would let her go 
they would bring them back. However, I fancied all this palaver 
was to get rid of me ; so I insisted. They then told me that the 
old woman’s son was in the bundle. I did not believe them, 
and told them so. When they saw they could not get rid of 
me, she very reluctantly untied the bundle, and I was certainly 
surprised when she showed me the skin—not all of it, but as 
much as satisfied me. I saw the head with the hair on, and 
the hands sticking straight up, one at each side of the head, the 
fingers distended. I felt sorry for the poor old woman, whe 
handled it as tenderly as if it had been a baby. Since then I 
have frequently seen the large bundles ; and once I had an old 
woman working for me several weeks. She had her boy’s skin 
all the time, and was very careful to keep it warm, thinking, 
poor old woman, that her boy could still feel. I got on the weather 
side of her one wet afternoon when we could not work. I sat 
down with her in her gunyah, and gently and gradually got the 
history of her boy. He had been about eighteen, and had been 
killed. She cried so bitterly, and seemed so sorrowful, and not 
at ali vexed when, at length, I asked her to let me look at the 
skin. She first looked all round, to make sure that no other 
blacks or whites were close at hand, and then commenced to 
untie the rags it was wrapped up in, and as she did so she com- 
menced a wail such as is almost impossible to describe—so 
intense, so heart-piercing, that even I, white fellow as I am, 
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forgot I was white, seemed to get completely fascinated, and 
joined the poor mother in mourning the untimely end of her 
boy. It was a scene never to be forgotten—the tall, gaunt old 
woman, the miserable wet day, the bark gunyah, the skin, the 
rags, and above all the mournful wail when the skin was un- 
covered. She seemed to get worse; took it on her knee, rocked 
it, held it to her breast, then held it at arm’s length, until I began 
to think she would lose her reason in her great sorrow, and was 
glad when she suddenly recollected that it was cold and wet, and 
wrapped up the skin again, covering it with all the clothes and 
blankets she had, and sitting naked herself. The skins then are 
carried about, and mourned over many moons. Often at night 
I have heard the wail from the camp ; it is heard miles away, 
for all hands join, and a kind of dirge is sung, the time being 
well kept. A piercing cry starting each time, all then join ; it 
gradually dies away, and then again the shriek, and soon. I 
believe Dr. Lang says they are used to cure certain diseases. I 
do not think so. After being carried about for a year or more, 
they are either buried, or hung up in a hollow tree in the country 
to which they belong. 

“JT have often tried to get a skin, but never could ; yet I have 
offered a pound for one: but I might as well offer ten pounds. 
However, | still keep trying ; but it is a very difficult and delicate 
point to touch upon. My old man, ‘ Baa poor Undah,’ has 
promised me his when he dies; but then, as he will not have 
the disposing of it, the chance is not good. When the skin is 
dried, it is stretched on spears, which have then a peculiar virtue 
imparted to them—that is, when thrown in battles, they cannot 
fail to hit their mark. 

“*The bones,’ when scraped, are distributed amongst the re- 
latives and friends of the deceased ; hence the difficulty of getting 
an entire skeleton of a full-grown black fellow: and again, the 
most of them are broken to get out the marrow, &c. I believe 
they are again collected, after being carried about for some time, 
and hung up in a tree; but I have walked about the country a 
good deal, and not yet seen one, so I cannot be certain upon 
this point. 

“«The destination of the soul.’ Now, this is a point that I 
am at present trying to work up, and would therefore prefer not 
to give surmises of my own, or statements of others, which are, 
I think, not borne out by facts. I think it is of the utmost im- 
portance in questions of this nature to be very careful. So, then, 
at present I am unable to answer this question further than 
stating definitely that they do believe in a future state. This 
will be (even now is) a very difficult subject, because most of 
the blacks have got hold of some orthodox opinions about future 
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rewards and punishments; and it is very amusing to hear thei 
ideas. For instance: ‘ Billy’ tells me very gravely, ‘ Supposing 
black fellow, Bloody Rogue, then um bony, divil divil put him 
into big fellow pot, and make um soup. An supposing that 
budgerry fellow, then that go along tae, and altogether mesg. 
mate along a white fellow.’ Then follow a number of questions 
as to the work when there, what kind of food, and generally 
half questioning, ‘ Ball grog, I believe? Eh, you think it? 
Plenty tobacco? and so on in these childish questions. And 
during a long conversation, perhaps a little real light may o 
may not be thrown upon their own purely native ideas of the 
future state. But 1 will let you know as soon as I can confi- 
dently give the particulars. And now we get to the last ques- 
tion—viz., about the ‘flesh.’ You do not appear satisfied about 
the manner of disposal of the flesh, probably thinking it wag 
very wasteful of them to bury good food; but then you forget 
that this was a particular case, where, as one of them remarked 
to me, ‘ Arrah-Donal Caal, you go close up that fellow, Ca-bon 
stink ; so perhaps the cause of death, or the not very sweet 
smell after death, may have deterred them from in this case par 
taking freely of what is beyond doubt with them a great luxury. 
Even in this case, I believe I have sufficient.substantial, and alse 
corroborative, evidence to warrant me (reluctantly I must con- 
fess) in stating that they did eat a part of the flesh. You may 
remember I left at a time when I certainly should not have done 
so. The head, legs, and arms had been removed from the trunk; 
it had been opened ; and the so-called ‘stone’ had been handed 
round for inspection: those not cutting up were mostly all busy 
scraping, or cutting the flesh from the bones, excepting those on 
the look-out. Several pieces of flesh which had been cut from 
the bone were roasting on the fire, while, as I think I stated, 
one old gin was greasing herself with a piece of fat. The two holes 
were dug, and a quantity of wood ready to pile on the top of 
the holes, after they were filled in with earth, over the flesh. 
Now, you ask, did they not dig up the flesh again and eat it? 
I think not, and I will tell you why I think so. Certainly there 
were plenty of them to have eaten the lot, good and bad ; but 
they were not hungry I know, and they were very careful to 
keep all dogs away during the whole of the ceremony, evidently 
thinking that it was not at all proper for a dog to get even near the 
bedy. Now, they could not, under any circumstances, eat the 
entrails, &c.; and as there are always native (that is, wild) dogs, 
the ‘ Australian dingos, prowling about, what is not eaten, or 
carried away, must be buried, or otherwise well protected from 
these dogs. Now, the systematic way that the gins went about 
scraping out the holes with their yam sticks, leads me to con- 
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clude that it is a regular part of the ceremony. I have visited 
the place twice since, and am quite satisfied the holes have not 
been reopened ; but there has been a good fire on each. 

“T am, as I said, obliged to confess that the natives eat the 
flesh of some of their departed friends, and evidently think by 
so doing they are both benefiting themselves and conferring an 
honour upon the dead. It is not done altogether from a craving 
after human flesh, although I believe that some years ago it was 
not so, and that then the old men were remarkably fond of a 
piece of a young gin, nicely roasted. Now, however, inter- 
course with the whites has caused them to drop this to a 
great extent, and now the gins are often buried whole, and the 
children are also; but the men are still eaten, especially chiefs. 
And I have heard of cases recently where tough, skinny, old 
fellows have been faithfully eaten, although they could not have 
been very juicy. The reason, I am told, is that by partaking of 
the flesh of a person, they inherit the virtues of that person.” 


The meeting then adjourned. 


May 20rn, 1872. 
Dr. R. 8S. CHARNOCK, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


THE minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


W. H. Payye, Esq., of 42, Limes Grove, Lewisham, was 
elected a Member. . 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of 
the meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


For THe Lisprary. 


From the Socrery.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, part 2, 
No. 4, 1871; Proceedings ditto, December, and Appendix for 
1871 and No. 1, Jan., 1872. 

From the AurHor.—The Stone Age in New Jersey, 1872. By Dr. C. 
C. Abbott. 

From the Eprror:—The Food Journal for May 1872. 

From the Eprror.—Nature, to date. 

From the Aurnor.—Syed Ahmed Bahadoor, C.S.I., on Dr. Hunter’s 
“Our Indian Mussulmans: Are they bound in Conscience to 
rebel against the Queen?” By “ A Mohammedan.” 

From the Eprror.—American Eclectic Medical Review, vol. vii, No. 9. 
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From the Eprror.—Man in the Past, Present, and Future. By L. 
Biichner. 


From the Epiror.—The Journal of Psychological Medicine, April 
1872. 


Mr. JosePH Bonomi exhibited a new instrument for measuring 


On the line a c measure off from the floor 4' 3", from which point ¢ draw the 
horizontal ¢ u, and from the point 4, which is 4’ 3" from the perpendicular 
4 c, draw down to the floor the line H 1. Now draw the horizontal 3 x at 
6' 6" above the floor, and the perpendicular t m at 6' 6" from the perpen- 
dicular a4 c. Lastly, produce the diagonal z c to the line 3 x, and the 
diagonal Fr c to the perpendicular 1 mu. Now it will be abundantly evi- 
dent that, if two scale strips of the instrument—viz., that for the head 
measuring 2’ 6”, and that for the arms measuring 2’ 11”, with their pro- 
per indicators stretching along the diagonal from the horizontal 3 x te 
the horizontal @ H, and along the diagonal from the perpendicular tm 
to the perpendicular n 1—be fixed against the wall at their proper angles, 
you would have the means of measuring all persons from 4’ 3” to 6’ @ 
in height; and, as adult persons less than 4° 3" come under the category 
of dwarfs, and all persons exceeding 6’ 6” come under the category of 
giants, and are, therefore, sufficiently distinguished by the peculiarity of 
growth, you would have the means of identifying all persons whatsoever 
who had been previously measured, provided always that @ proper record 
of the measurements were kept. 


the proportions of the human body, and communicated the fol- 
lowing notes upon the same :— 
[Abstract.] 

With respect to the division into feet, inches, and eighths, or 
sixteenths of an inch, experience enables me to recommend the 
use of Waterlow’s inch and eighth divided paper, by which 
means every instrument would be furnished with a perfectly 
identical scale. Strips of this paper, of one inch and a quarter 
wide, are cut at the proper angles, and pasted on that side of 
the groove which is lowest when the instrument is in position, 
while on the upper side of the groove is pasted ordinary cart- 
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ridge paper, afterwards to be divided into feet and quarters of a 
foot. 

It may be useful to say a few words respecting the Record, as 
by an inconvenient division of its pages, much important in- 
formation would be lost. 

The first column must be for the date of the entry, another 
for the name and place of residence, the third column for the 
age. Then should follow two columns, over which should be 
written the word “height.” In the first the number of inches, 
in the second the number of sixteenths of an inch together, 
making up the height of the person measured. Thus a man six 
feet one inch and a half, would be written off 73,5, «e, 
seventy-three inches and eight-sixteenths, or, if preferred, the 
column might be divided in three—for feet, inches, and eighths. 
Then should follow a little space and another couple of columns, 
over which should be written “width,” in which the extent of 
the arms should be recorded in the same way. Ther should 
follow a narrow column, in which should be written in printing 
letters L for long-armed, 8 for short-armed, and E against those 
the measure of whose arms are equal to their height. Lastly a 
wide column for remarks. 

For police-offices there must be an extra column for sex, and 
one for trade or occupation ; one for colour of the eyes, another 
for difference (if any) in the length of the arms, notifying which 
arm; and another for length of neck, ze. the measure of the 
space from the crown of the head to the pit of the neck, or the 
top of the clavicle; and a fifth column for length of hand. 
These two last measures could be easily taken by a small addi- 
tion to fit on to the same instrument. 

In conclusion, I venture to remark that, if every military 
establishment and every police-station in the United Kingdom 
were supplied with such an instrument, with a properly-divided 
ledger in which to record the particulars mentioned; not only 
would the identification of every adult person previously mea- 
sured be secured, but a mass of information respecting the laws 
of growth, and the influence of trade or profession on those 
laws clearly defined. 

Notes.—1. By a careful scrutiny of the naked body, is to be 
understood the usual practice followed in prisons and reforma- 
tories at the present time. In order to secure the identification 
of a prisoner in any one of these establishments, it is first of all 


necessary to put the person into a warm bath, to remove any 


artificial stains or marks. The person is then stripped to the 
waist, and two skilled scrutineers, one with a tape measure, the 
other with a book kept for the purpose, carefully notify every 
natural and permanent mark, mole, and cicatrice on the body and 
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arms, measuring its distance as to latitude and longitude from 
adjacent, well-defined points. This done, the lower extremities 
are subjected to a like scrutiny, and the whole operation cannot 
be adequately performed in less than two hours. When the 
person has to be identified the same operation must be per- 
formed, occupying scarcely less time than did the first ; whereas 
five or ten minutes will be sufficient to perform both operations 
with the proposed instrument, and without the necessity. of 
removing the clothes. 

2. Count Joseph Borowlaski, a native of Poland, was pre- 
cisely the height given by the scale to the smaller figure in 
diagram No.1. He lived for many years in the city of Durham, 
much respected for his probity and urbanity, and died there in 
September, 1837, aged eighty-nine years, and was buried in 
Durham Cathedral. 

3. Charles Byrne, afterwards called O’Brien, died June, 1783, 
aged 22 years. He was a native of Ireland, and was exhibited 
in London as the Irish giant. His skeleton is in the College of 
Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It measures eight feet in 
height. 

It is stated in an account that was published of his life, that 
he was unfortunately given to indulgence in alcoholic beverages. 
This statement is indirectly confirmed by his premature death, 
and more directly by the condition of his skeleton, from the 
quantity of oily matter deposited in the cellular structure of the 
extremities of the cylindrical bones. 

. In 84 persons, male and female, measured by the instrument, 
there were 54 long-armed, 24 short-armed, and 6 whose length of 
arms was equal to their height; total, 84. Therefore, out of 
eighty-four people, nine-fourteenths were long-armed, four-four-: 
teenths short-armed, and one-fourteenth equal-armed ; which 
are in the ratio of the — of three, two, and one. The 
greatest excess in length of arms over height, five inches ; the 
greatest excess in height over length of arms, four inches. 

In the eighty-four persons there were not two whose measure 
of height and extent of arms were alike. 

“Goliath, of Gath, whose height was six cubits and a span” 
(Sam. xvii, 4). If measured by the ancient Egyptian cubit, the 
six cubits and a span would be as near as possible nine feet 
nine inches, that is to say, one foot nine inches taller than 
O’Brien ; the Egyptian ordinary cubit being as near as may be 
half an English yard. (See “Texts from the Holy Bible, ex- 
plained by the help of the Ancient Monuments.” By Samuel 
Sharpe, Esq. Russell Smith, Soho Square, 1870.) 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr. Lewis thought Mr. Bonomi’s instrument, if altered in construc- 
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tion (as he thought it might easily be) and made to fold up in a port- 
able manner, would be very useful to scientific explorers in foreign 
countries, who would by its means be able to collect a large quantity 
of important statistics with very little difficulty. E 


The following paper was read by the author. 


Mora. IRRESPONSIBILITY RESULTING FROM INSANITY. By 
GEoRGE Harris, F.S.A., V.P. 


1 Am desirous of submitting to the consideration of the members 
of the Anthropological Institute—a society devoted to the study 
of man, not only as regards his material and physical, but also 
as regards his mental and moral nature, and as such, by its ex- 
perience and authority, calculated essentially to aid in the satis- 
factory solution of some very important, practical, and social 
questions connected with this subject—the following observa- 
tions and facts, the aim of which is to establish, on the one 
hand, a correct theory respecting the nature and essence of the 
disease termed insanity; and, on the other hand, to arrive at 
some certain and satisfactory conclusion beyond. what has 
hitherto been attained, as to the precise extent to which, during 
each manifestation and phase of the disease, moral responsibility 
ceases, so far as wholly to exempt the doer of any particular act 
while under the influence of the disease from legal punishment 
on account of that act. The subject of insanity is at once one 
of the most painful, one of the most perplexing, and at the same 
time one of the most interesting topics connected with the 
science of man. In addition to this, I believe that the study 
of the phenomena of mental disease affords a very useful aid 
to that of anthropology, and is calculated to throw much valu- 
able light on the subject; as anthropology also in its turn is 
calculated to render essential service in the investigation of 
mental disease, and in arriving at sound conclusions with 
regard to it. The most opposite opinions, however, have been 
formed respecting insanity, and that by men well calculated to 
arrive at a correct principle here. Whether the mind itself 
is or can be subject to disease, or whether it is only liable 
to be affected by the ailments to which the body is subject in 
an infinite variety of ways, seems yet to be a matter upon which 
those who have investigated this topic are not all entirely agreed; 
although it appears most reasonable to conclude that what are 
vulgarly, and for the sake of distinguishing them from. the 
common bodily ailments of the system, termed diseases of the 
mind, do in reality consist of some disorder of the brain, or other 
parts of the system through which the mind acts. 

Disease of any part of the material frame, its substance, its 
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organisation, or its fluids, such as the blood, the animal spirits 
or the nervous fluid, will produce insanity, if such disease is coms 
municated to or affects the brain as regards its operation as the 
organ of the mind ; while, on the other hand, disease of, or injury 
to, even the brain itself, will not produce insanity, unless it 
affects or interferes with the operation of the brain as the organ 
of the mind. 

Insanity developes itself in various modes, and assumes par 
ticular aspects, corresponding with the nature of the disease that 
occasioned it affecting the material frame. Sometimes it con- 
sists in mental delusion. At other times its main characteristie 
is the overpowering influence which certain of the animal pro. 
pensities or endowments have obtained over the actions of the 
mind. The intense and unrestrained activity of appetite or 
passion is another manifestation of its existence. Indeed, the 
emotions and passions themselves, when rudely excited by 
natural causes, will produce results akin to, if not identical with, 
insanity. The ancients termed anger a short madness; and ae- 
cording to Hobbes, madness is nothing else but so much appear- 
ing passion.* Moreover, many of the phases of insanity appear 
in inebriety (which is clearly occasioned by material causes), 
alike in wild frenzy, disorder of the mind, and mental imbecility. 

Insanity is, however, of two main or principal kinds, which 
are distinguished according to the causes of its origination and 
the mode of its development. . The first kind of insanity is that 
which is known by the name of idiocy, or imbecility, which con- 
sists in a weakness or deficiency, rather than a perversion as 
regards the operation of the mental material organs. In the 
other kind of insanity, which is known by the name of madness, 
the action of the mind is altogether misdirected and perverted, 
through the disease of the material frame in the way stated, and 
the consequent disarrangement of the material mental organs. 

The essential distinction, indeed, between madness and idiocy 
appears to be this. In the former case, the machine is out of 
order, and will only work irregularly. In the latter case, it will 
not work at all Insanity of the kind ordinarily known as mad- 
ness manifests itself in three separate modes, corresponding with 
the three principal faculties of the mind: 1. Disorder of the 
understanding, as where the mind labours under some delusion, 
from erroneous ideas or impressions being conveyed to it, occa- 
sioned by some disorder of the senses, of the brain, or of the 
organs connected with it. 2. Disease of the reason, when con- 
clusions altogether false and erroneous are formed, although the 
data for such conclusions are correct, but the mind is unable to 
apply them rightly. 3. Disease of the imagination, which arises 

* « Leviathan”, part i, ch. 8. 
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when erroneous combinations of ideas themselves correct are 
formed by the mind; and thus the imagination runs wild, 
whereby the mind is distracted and overpowered, and the person 
so suffering is led astray by various wild fancies, and loses all 
control over his conduct. 

Insanity must, however, be clearly distinguished from the 
effect of a powerful imagination, which by its energy materially 
influences, though it is unable to control, the other faculties of 


the mind, and is occasionally by this means the cause of error - 


in our mental operations; but which is very different, indeed, 
from wild and incoherent actions proceeding from insanity. 
Cases, too, of great eccentricity of conduct may be found, but 
where no trace of insanity is discoverable. The individual in. 
question, though in some minor matters acting differently to the 
generality, still regulates his actions by reason; the data on 
which he proceeds are correct, and he is not led astray by wild 
and erroneous fancies. ; 

We next have to inquire as to the strict proofs of the existence 
of insanity of different kinds ; and here the leading authorities 
on the subject appear to differ as essentially as they do on most 
other points relating to this topic. Witness the contradictory 
evidence given by medical men on every trial where the plea of 
insanity is set up, and also on commissions of lunacy. Under the 
head of madness Plato classes, “that which arises from an in- 
spired deviation from established customs”,* which would in- 
clude the case of every man of extreme liberal opinions. During 
the proceedings on a commission of lunacy which was taken out 
against a wealthy retired tradesman, one proof as to his insani 
offered was that he wished to become a member of Parliament. I 
recollect one case of a gentleman who was subject to occasional 
attacks of insanity, where his friends declared that they always 
had warning of the approach of the attack from the conscientious 
manner in which he talked about the discharge of the duties of 
his office, which, when in the full enjoyment of his faculties, he 
was thought to have neglected. Of course, in this case it was 
the extreme nervous susceptibility which manifested itself on the 
approach of a paroxysm. 

With regard to the evidence afforded by premonitory symptoms, 
the obtaining of this appears to me mainly to depend, not on 
the conduct of the person afflicted, but on the acuteness, and 


observation, and discretion of those about him. In some instances, 


these symptoms have been very obvious and very frequent, but 
have passed unnoticed. In other cases, the first appearance of 
the disorder, however slight, has attracted notice. 

As. to how far the commission of suicide may be regarded as 


* Phedrus, p. 107. 
VOL. II. 0 
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a proof of the existence of insanity in the party committing jf 
this must of course depend on the circumstances of each par 
ticular act. When it has been shown that from the pec 
liarities of his case, as from acute bodily suffering, or the 
certainty of approaching ruin and disgrace, life had become g 
burden, it cannot be assumed that suicide is any proof of in- 
sanity. Thus, in the recent case of Mr. Watson, suicide ap 

to have been attempted in order to excuse the disgrace of being 
punished as a murderer. Where suicide is proved to have been 
committed without any adequate motive, and more especially 
where symptoms of insanity had been observed in the person 
who afterwards destroyed himself, it may be regarded as a satis- 
factory proof of unsoundness of mind. Coroners’ juries ar 
nevertheless, it is well known, generally disposed to take q 
charitable’ view of suicide wherever an opportunity or an 
excuse is afforded for doing so, out of a humane regard for the 
feelings of the relatives of the deceased, and return a verdict to 
the effect that the deceased fell by his own hand while ina 
state of unsound mind, instead of a verdict of felo de se. 

The sudden outburst of ungovernable fury, especially after a 
fit of melancholy depression, as in Mr. Watson’s case, is a com- 
mon feature in, and a strong proof of, insanity. But then, ag 
did not happen in Mr. Watson’s case, the fury has been unpro- 
voked, without motive, and without deliberation. As also hap- 
pened in Mr. Watson’s case, this fury has also been vented on 
those who were most nearly connected with the lunatic. A 
wife and children, towards whom, when not suffering from 
mental disease, the insane persons appear to have been very 
warmly attached, have frequently fallen the first victims to his 
unprovoked and sudden rage. 

Malice against unknown persons, and a general desire to take 
away life, without any motive for doing so, as in Miss Edmunds’ 
case, might almost be regarded in itself as a proof of disordered 
mind, if not of actual insanity. The whole. nature of woman 
seemed in this instance to be reversed. And there was the strong 
corroborative evidence of insanity in her case that several of her 
relations had been afflicted by the same disease. 

According to the opinion of the celebrated John Hunter, as 
given upon Donellan’s trial, there is no such thing as hereditary 
disease, but there is an hereditary disposition to it. In the case 
of insanity, for instance, it would appear that although the 
disease itself is not inherited directly from the parent, yet the 
frame itself, whether from texture, temperament, formation, or 
organisation, peculiarly liable to this disease, is so inherited. 

During the trial of Mr. Watson, the law, as laid down by the 
judges, was very clearly expounded by Mr. Baron Martin, who 
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told the jury that the only question which they had to deter- 
mine was, “ Did the prisoner at the time he committed this act 
- know what he was doing? If not, of course he was not crimi- 
nally responsible. Did he also know that he was doing 
wrong ?” 

It cay, perhaps, be thought by some persons who have paid 
deep attention to the subject, that the principle here expressed 
by the learned judge who tried the case, and which was laid 
down by the judges, after deliberation, in the House of Lords, is 
hardly sufficiently comprehensive to meet all the cases of insan- 
ity which have to be dealt with, more especially acts committed 
from ungovernable, morbid impulse, or which are the result of 
delusion. I venture, therefore, to submit to your consideration 
that exemption from moral responsibility, and consequently 
from criminal punishment, should exist in each of the following 
cases : 

1. Where the person committing the act is suffering from 
loss of reason, evidence of which is afforded by the nature of his 
acts, both in regard to the particular offence with which he is 
charged, and also his general conduct, so that he must be pre- 
sumed not to know right from wrong, or that he was committing 
an act which was unlawful. Exemption in this case is clearly 
comprehended in the rule down by the judges. 

2. Where a person is labouring under delusion with regard to 
particular topics to such an extent that his conduct on many 
matters is not only influenced but determined by this belief, 
although he still continues to reason correctly, it appears that 
he should be considered exempt from moral responsibility, and 
also from criminal jurisdiction. In this case, although his 
reason may be unimpaired, the ideas on which he forms his 
reasoning data are false; or, his imagination being disordered, 
and acquiring undue influence, leads him astray. For instance, 
the law allows of killing a man in self-defence, when your life is 
attempted. Suppose a person labouring under the delusion that 
aman is attempting to kill him, kills the man, as he believes, 
in self-defence. . Is he exempt from moral resnonsibility in such 
a case, or ought he to be executed as a murderer? I was once 
witness to an attempted murder by a lunatic of a man who he 
believed was intending to kill him, and yet that lunatic talked and 
reasoned very soundly on all topics, not excepting those connected 
with his delusion. Would such a case as this come within the 
principle laid down by the judges? On the one hand, the exist- 
ence of a delusion might be urged to be an indirect proof of the 
absence of reason; but which, on the other hand, might be 
directly answered by shewing the exercise of reason in. regard 
even to the very delusion itself. 
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3. Where a person is under the influence of a morbid im 
pulse, by which, for the time, he is irresistibly carried away, 
owing to the weakness of his mind through disease, and in con: 
sequence of which he loses the due control over his actions 
although he may be quite conscious that he is acting wrongfully, 
he should also be deemed to be exempt from moral responsi- 
bility, and should be free from punishment-as a criminal. 

4. Where, from mental disease, more especially that connected 
with, or arising from, the disorder of the nervous system, a 
person is afflicted with violent and uncontrollable irritability, 
which induces to acts of frenzy, although he may be at the time 
actually conscious that he is doing wrong, he cannot be deemed 


to be morally responsible for his acts, and ought not to be pun- 
ished for them as a criminal. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Lewis, referring to the conclusions drawn in Mr. Harris's able 
paper, said that it was his impression that the interests of society 
would be best served by the extinction of both dangerous lunatics and 
habitual criminals, not in a cruel manner or in revenge, but for the 
protection of society, just as one would destroy dangerous wild beasts. 
The lives of these unhappy beings were a curse both to themselves and 
everyone else ; but it appeared to him that the present tendency of 
legislation was to protect and preserve all the useless and worthless 
members of the human race at the expense of those who were worthy 
and useful. 

Mr. BraBrook remarked that the practical question frequently was 
not so much the irresponsibility of the criminal as the responsibility 
of those in whose hands his life was placed. There was a certain 
‘morbid shirking from this responsibility which had increased very 
much of late years. He could not avoid referring, in evidence of this, 
to the recent instance in which, when public servants had not shrunk 
from this responsibility, but had preferred what they considered their 
duty to the State to the dictates of mere humanitarianism, they had 
been censured and punished. With regard to the question of criminal 
lunacy, he was of opinion that the final decision in these cases should 
rest, not with a Parliamentary official, such as the Home Secretary, 
nor with any single person, but with some wholly independent body 
of a judicial character. 

Dr. CHARNOCK said it was difficult to prove when sanity merged 
into insanity ; the space between might be small indeed. He thought 
if a man were proved to be of unsound mind just before, or just after, 
the perpetration of a crime, he ought not to be held responsible. Ac- 
cording to some writers, persons ought to be held responsible 
during a lucid interval ; but that when the interval is only of 
short duration it must be looked upon with suspicion, as the insane 
person may have been under the infilnence of cerebral irritation. Aec- 
cording to some, the proper test is whether a person is able to know 
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right from wrong. On the other hand, medical men assert that those 
labouring under confirmed insanity, and who have been confined for 
years, are proved to be quite conscious of the difference between right 
and wrong. But it might be asked, how is it possible to ascertam 
such a fact except from the insane person himself ; and even during 
a lucid interval such evidence would be unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Honrsouse was surprised to hear the doctrine advanced-— 
that criminal lunatics should be hanged instead of being confined 
for life, and chiefly on the ground of economy. In all civilised 
countries punishment is inflicted rather for the repression of crime 
in others than for avenging the crime on the offender. The cri- 
minal acts of these individuals originate in disease of the higher 

of the cerebral structure—the convolutions—and for this 
disease they are not responsible ; if it be right, therefore, to take 
away life under such circumstances, it would be equally so to poison 
or make away with any one who was suffering from an incurable 
disease—to put him out of his misery, and so relieve his relatives 
and friends from the expense and trouble of maintaining him. There 
was another point on which he differed from the last speaker, viz., 
his sanction of the definition which has been given of insanity, as a 
want of knowledge of right and wrong. No doubt there are insane 
people who have not that knowledge ; but it is quite certain that 
many have, and their insanity consists, not in a want of knowledge, 
but of the power to restrain their morbid impulse, as is seen in many 
forms of monomania—dipsomania, for example, where the will is too 
weak to resist the irresistible craving. One more remark. The author 
of the paper, if he (Mr. Holthouse) understood him correctly, spoke of 
two kinds of madness—insanity and idiotcy—but it appeared to him 
that the latter could not properly be termed insanity, as it arose 
from a defective development of the brain, and not from actual dis- 
ease ; whereas the latter was truly disease affecting a brain which, as 
regards its development, might be normal. 


The meeting then separated. 


JUNE 3kD, 1872. 
Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.RS., President, in the Chair. 


THE minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed, 


The following New Members were announced : C. MITCHELL 
Grant, Esq., F.R.G.S., 29, Belsize Park Gardens; Captain 
Francis Luxis, Grange, Guernsey ; R. F. St. ANDREW ST. JOHN, 
Esq., Park Road, Red Hill. 
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The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors. 


For THE LIBRARY. 


From the Instrrutrion.—Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
No. 13, April, 1872. 


From the AurHor.—Note on M. Blade’s work, L’Origine des Basques, 
by W. Webster. 


From the Cius.—Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 
1371. 

From the Socrery.—Preceedings of the Royal Society, vol. xx, No, 
134. 

From the Eprror.—Nature (to date). 

From the AurHor.—Sur la Déformation Toulousaine du Crane, by 
Dr. P. Broca. 

From the Institution.—Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, No. 66, 1870. 

From the Epitor.—La Revue Scientifique, No. 48. 


The following paper was read by the author : 


On the ARTIFICIAL ENLARGEMENT of the EARLOBE. By J. PARK 
HARRISON, M.A, 


THE ancient custom of enlarging the lobe of the ear, either for 
the purpose of forming a loop, as seen in the images of Buddha 
in India and other eastern countries, or, which appears to have been 
the original object, to render it capable of receiving discs, or ear- 
plugs, of larger dimensions and greater weight than the lobe in its 
natural state would be able to carry, has not received the at- 
tention which the subject seems to demand, whether viewed 
simply as an anthropological fact, or as it may afford evidence 
of intercourse between distant countries in prehistoric times. 

It appeared desirable, therefore, to collect information on the 
point from museums and books of travel, both old and new, and 
lay the results before the Institute, even though the catalogue of 
localities where traces of so singular a custom have been found 
may at present be incomplete. 

From the circumstance that my attention was especially 
called in 1869 to the practice of enlarging the earlobe in Easter 
Island, where it appears to have been for ages in operation, I 
propose to give, first, some particulars from the narratives of 
Roggewien, Cook, and other navigators; and next, taking - 
India as the country where the custom has been known to 
have longest flourished, follow it through other lands in geogra- 
phical order. 


Easter Island.— When the Dutch arrived at Easter Island in 
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the spring of 1722, whilst still two miles from the shore, a native 
went off to them alone in a canoe. “His ears were excessively 
large and long, so that they hung down upon his shoulders”; 
and it is specially worth notice that on the morning after their 
arrival the people were seen prostrating themselves towards the 
rising sun, near some gigantic statues, which had also elongated 
ears and cylindrical caps on their heads. Amongst the crowd 
there was a native “ perfectly white” (perhaps from contrast), “in 
whose ears were pendants as big as one’s fist”. Judging from their 
behaviour and dress, the Dutch came to the conclusion that 
some of the islanders were priests ; their heads were shaved, and 
they had “ white balls in their ears, and wore hats made of 
black and white feathers.”* 

Fifty years later, Captain Cook describes the ears of the 
islanders as “pierced with large holes, through which four or 
five fingers might be thrust with ease”; and he noticed that some 
natives “turned the lobes over the upper part of the ear to keep 
them out of the way.” The portrait of an Easter Island woman 
with pendent earlobes, drawn from nature, and engraved in 
Cook’s Voyages, is reduced in Plate x, fig. 8. 

The chief ear-ornament in the island was “ the white down of 
the feathers of (sea) birds; but rings were also used inside the 
lobes formed of some elastic material rolled up like a spring.” 
This, Captain Cook thought, was for the purpose of keeping the 
holes “at their utmost distension.” + 

Captain Beechy, writing in 1825, says: “ Both sexes still re- 
tain the hideous practice of perforating the lobes of the ears, 
though the custom is not so general with the men as formerly. 
The aperture, when distended, which is done by a leaf rolled up 
and forced through it, is about an inch and a quarter in diameter. 
— deprived of its ear-ring, hangs dangling against the 
neck.” 

When the Zopaze visited the island in 1868, the officers found 
that the practice of enlarging the lobe had almost died out, per- 
haps in consequence of more frequent intercourse with a superior 
race; or from the fact that the chiefs’ families, who principally 
affected it (here as elsewhere), had been deported by the Peru- 
vians, and no longer led the fashion. The ears of all but the 
older natives were at this date without slits.t 

A sketch of the head of one of the curious anatomical wooden 


* Account of Roggewien’s voyages in Bowen’s ta inp » Vol. ii, p. 777. 

+ Lieut. M. J. Harrison noticed some strips of turtle-shell in 1868" which 
may have been intended for the above purpose, but not used. 

{ Two of the gigantic statues were brought to England in the Topaze, and 
are in the British Museum. They have slits in the earlobes—a fact which 
Mr. Bollaert was unaware of when he wrote the “ Antiquarian Researches”. 
See his note on p. 202, 
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images which were kept in former times with religious care jn 
their houses by the natives, is shown in Plate x, fig. 9. Thisi : 
with other relics, was obtained by Lieutenant Harrison i in 1869, 
In addition to the peculiarity of the enlarged earlobes, there is on 
the crown of the head what appears to be the representation of 
a sun god (also with elongated ears), either tattood on the scalp, 
or cut out like a pile pattern from the hair. Some shark’s ver. 
tebree, used as ear-discs, were brought home at the same time 
(Plate xi, fig. 5). 

Amongst other interesting particulars which may assist 
and bye in determining the origin of the Easter Islanders, Com- 
modore Powell learnt from the French missionaries, who had 
been five or six years in the island and acquired the native lan- 
guage, that they have a distinct tradition that the fabricators of 
the stone statues with the elongated ears arrived ages ago ina 
boat from the west. It appears, also, that drift wood is de- 
posited on Easter Island by a current caused by westerly winds 
which blow in that latitude for six months in the year in a direc- 
tion contrary to the Trades. 

India and Ceylon—tIt has already been mentioned that the 
images of Buddha have long flapping ears (see Plate x, fig. 1). 
He usually sits cross-legged, either with a pointed cap with 
a knob, or cross near the top, or else with a curled wig and 
top-knot. In the India Museum there is a standing figure of the 
saint, with the characteristic ears, perforated but without ear- 
rings. In each hand he holds a circular ornament, which it is 
scarcely a stretch of fancy to imagine may represent the ear- 
discs which he discarded when adopting an ascetic life ; they are 
like the ear ornaments elsewhere in use in India. 

In Ceylon, three hundred years ago, the people were said by 
early travellers to make “ wide lobes in their ears”, which “ were 
stretched out with the weight of their jewels to the shoulders”. 
This probably referred principally to the ears of the chiefs. 

Both in Ceylon and on the opposite continent, as far north as 
Malabar on the west, and Madura to the east, the custom of en- 
larging the lobe still exists in spite of European intercourse. 
But the practice appears to be confined to one or two tribes. 

Captain Hamilton, writing a hundred and fifty years ago,speaks 
more especially of the Naizos, or nobles, of Malabar, as affecting 
long ears. And the natives of Cochin, according to Fitch, had 
ears as large as those of Ceylon. In the district of Madura, Dr. 
Shortt mentions that amongst the Marawars, who form the greater 
part of the population, the } practice of piercing the ear lobes, and 
“so distending them as to touch the shoulders”, is still kept up 
amongst the women. The operation is here, as in other countries 
where the custom prevails, carried out during infancy, and the 
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aperture in the earlobe is very gradually enlarged. Salt and 
water is applied during the first day or two; and at the end of 
a month weights, each slightly heavier than the last, are attached 
to the lobe until it is brought to the requisite length.* 

Though ear ornaments of considerable size are common in other 
parts of India, I have not been able to learn that the lobe of the 
ear is now distorted in the manner above described, in any other 
districts except Madura, Malabar, and Ceylon. 

Many of the Indian idols, however, have elongated ears; in 
some cases profusely decorated with jewels. In the India 
Museum there is a group of three, the centre figure of which is 
shown in Plate ii, fig. 4. It has discs in the ears, and also a cir- 
cular ornament in front of the cap. On the right of the image 
there is a similar figure, only smaller; and on its left a female 
Divinity, with large hoop ear-rings with drops attached. 

One of the earliest fragments of sculpture in India has a disc 
of considerable size in the lobe of the right ear, whilst the left is 
decorated with pearls or jewels (see Plate x, fig. 2). It is part of 
a frieze of an ancient temple at Bhitari, near Benares, and repre- 
sents the Indian Bacchus, or the sun, in alto relievo. The temple 
itself has been for many centuries in ruins, and until lately buried 
beneath a mound of rubbish. Several female figures sit on either 
side, and are said to symbolise the planets. The whole com- 
position is singularly enough styled “ Novgraha,” or the Nine 
Planets. 

It is thought by Indian antiquaries that the Temple of Bhitari 
was both of Buddhist and Hindu construction, being alternately 
held by Buddhist and Hindu kings during the Gupta period (A.D. 
100-300), who both embellished it.f 

Without stopping to inquire what may be intended by the 
peculiar treatment of the ears of the sun in the above sculp- 
ture, it will be sufficient to point out that the artificial enlarge- 
ment of the lobe appears originally to have been adopted 
in India for the purpose of receiving a solar disc ; and that the 
Ceylon Buddha, when he renounced idolatry, removed the 
emblem from his ear-lobes, which necessarily hung down in con- 
Sequence in the manner shown in his images. It is quite con- 
ceivable that his followers also would, for a time at least, have 
affected the same peculiarity. 

Assam, Aracan, Birmah, and Laos.—Ovington, early in the 
last century, noticed holes in the ears of the natives of Assam: 
“wide enough to put a thumbin”. This dimension accords with 
an uncommon form of ear-stud from Assam in the Christy 

* See a full and interesting account of the operation by Dr. Shortt in the 


* Memoirs of the Seat Society’, vol. ii, p. 236. 
+ “ Asiatic Journal of Bengal”, vol. xxxiv, p. 84. 
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Museum (see Plate xi, fig. 6). It is formed of grass or rushes als 
plaited, the plug being of a diameter suited to a hole of the size 
noticed by Ovington. It is ornamented with a semicircular 
nimbus of coloured bristles, red, white, and black, the effect of be 
which is suggestive of the rays of an Eastern sunset. 

The same traveller found that the inhabitants of Aracan 
“caused their ears to hang as low as their shoulders.” There iga. I 
lacquered ear-disc in the Museum of the Institute which probably 
comes from this neighbourhood (Plate xi, fig.1). Mr. St. ‘Andsol 
St. John noticed that the women of the hill country north of 
Aracan still introduce large plugs into the lobes of their ears, 
The chiefs wear quoit-like ornaments suspended from them. 

Ear-tubes of amber of a considerable size are used in the 
country north of Birmah; some of them are hollow and others 
solid. There are several ‘specimens in the India Museum (see 
Plate xi, fig. 4). 

An idol from Birmah in the Christy Museum, which has a 
pyramidal crown ornamented with six tiers of rays, is apparently 
the representation of a solar deity. It has large plugs in the 
/ lobes of the ears (Plate x, fig. 3). In the India Museum there 
is a large ear-stud of ebony nearly two inches in diameter. It 
is from Pegu (Plate xi, fig. 7). 

Captain Hamilton mentions that in Laos “the king’s ears, by 
being first bored in his infancy in the fleshy part, were so dis- 
7% tended by repeated borings that they reached down to his 
| shoulders”. This, he adds, was “characteristic of his preemi- 
a. nence above his subjects”, who likewise bored their ears, but 
“did not stretch them to such a dimension”. He wrote about 
a hundred and fifty years ago. The ears of the people of Siam 


and Ava are also described by early traveHers as “ lengthened by 
art”. 


The Asiatic Islands.—Three wooden images from the Isle of 
Nias, near Sumatra, in the Ethnological Room at the British 
Museum, are remarkable in having the right ear elongated, whilst 
| the left remains in its natural state. One of these, about three 
feet high, is carved out of wood which has either been stained 
A a jet black, or has become so from age. It sits on its 

| haunches. The head-dress looks like an attempt to imitate the 

Egyptian crown; and it has a small pointed beard beneath the 
chin. The two smaller figures in the same case strike one as 
copies of older work. Unlike the Bhitari sculpture, a heart- 
shaped ornament or locket is in each case suspended from.the 

| elongated ear-lobe, and not inserted in it. Both figures have a 


) short stump or tuft on the chin. These images appear to me 
to represent the sun (Plate x, fig. 4). A wooden sword-sheath, 
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also from the Isle of Nias, is ornamented with three figures 
with large beards growing from beneath their chins. The ear- 
lobes are all enlarged, and appear to have contained, or to have 
been intended for, discs or plugs. This and other interesting 
relics from the same island are in the Christy Museum. 

Inthe Christy Museum there is also a wooden figure from the 
Island of Nicobar, near Malacca. It is above the height of a 
man, but not ill-proportioned. The lobes of the ears are con- 
siderably enlarged, and there are circular holes in them, which 
appear to be intended for discs or ear-plugs. There is a notch 
in the chin which seems to indicate that there was once a beard 
(see Plate x, fig. 5). 

A metal disc, backed with wood, intended for insertion in the 
lobe of the ear, in the sanie Museum (Plate xi, fig. 2), is from 
the Isle of Borneo. It is about an inch and a half in diameter. 
Mr. M‘Dougall, in his letters from Sarawak, relates that there is 
a tribe in the interior who “dress like the Dyacs, but instead of 
a number of small rings (which the latter wear) in their ears, 
the lobe is itself stretched into a ring, so as in many cases to 
reach to the shoulder. To this the women hang brass or tin 
ornaments.”* It was in this region that Pigafetta, who sailed 
with Magellan in 1519,+ heard from an old pilot that there was 
an island where there was a race of diminutive stature with ears as 
long as their bodies, so that they lay on one ear and used the 
other for a covering. They were said to be Troglodytes. A similar 
story is told by Strabo on the authority of Megasthenes ; and if 
“the Isles of the Scythians” mentioned by Pliny, where it was 
reported there were natives with ears of the same dimensions, 
and said to have been applied to the same use, are the islands 
alluded to by Strabo, and could be placed in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, it would afford additional evidence that that region was 
known, at least by report, to the ancients.} 

South Pacific—A native of Admiralty Island is represented 
in Dumont D’Urville’s work with long loops to his ears; and 
in the Soloman Islands, early voyagers found not only greatly 
enlarged earlobes, but enormous discs in use for distending 
them. There is one of hardwood, inlaid with pearl shell, quite 
three inches in diameter, in the Christy Museum (see Plate xi, 
fig. 3); and I have seen others from the Island of Christovel of 
a similar description in Sir Henry Denham’s collection. An 
image from the Soloman Islands in the Christy Museum has dis- | 
tended earlobes (Plate x, fig. 6). 

*.P,117. + Pinkerton’s Voyage, xi, p. 375. 
t The author of a curious book called “ Anthropometamorphosis”, which 
was brought to my notice by Dr. Carter Blake, mentions this amongst 


other fabulous stories. Some accounts, however, of long ears are given, which 
agree with the relations of modern travellers. 
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Elongated. ears are also found amongst the Vatese—the in. 
habitants of one of the New Hebrides. The lobes are described 
in Murray’s “ Polynesia” as filled with circular pieces of 
stone, and large ornaments of white shell hanging from them, g9 
as often to extend the orifice to a great size.* Long loops ar 
shown in the ears of a native of New Caledonia in Dumont 
d’Urville’s work (Plate x, fig. 7). 

In the Pelew Islands it is, or was until recently, the custom 
for the men to have one ear perforated, whilst the women’s ears 
were both pierced. The ear-ornaments are described as beads, 
tortoise-shell, and leaves. 

Enlarged earlobes are found in the Navigators, Fiji, and 
Friendly Islands. Speaking of Samoa, the late Mr. Prichard says, 
“it is noteworthy that whilst both the dark and fair-skinned is- 
landers enlarge the lobes, the holes are always larger amongst 
the former.”+ In Penrhyn Island, however, where the inhabit- 
ants are exceptionally fair, the custom of enlarging the earlobe 
also prevails—more especially amongst the chiefs. 

In Mangea, one of the Society group, Cook. relates that the 
natives had such large slits in the lobes of their ears that they 
were sometimes used as a receptacle for various implements 
and weapons. Between Mangea and Easter Island lies Oparo, 
or little Rapa Isle, from which the native name of Easter Island 
—Rapa nui—is traditionally derived; and from thence to Peru 
is an unbroken expanse of ocean two thousand miles in extent. 

America.—The practice of enlarging the ears of persons of high 
rank was found in existence amongst the Peruvians at the time 
of the Spanish Conquest. The fact is so well known, that J will 
merely direct attention to a reduced sketch of the terra-cotta 
head (Plate xi, fig. 1), referred to in Mr. Bollaert’s “ Antiquarian 
Researches.” It represents the head of a chief, with the lobes of 
the ears “enlarged by the insertion of a wheel of gold or some 


other material.”} The early Spanish historians mention that ° 


an elaborate religious ceremony took place in the temple of the 
Sun at Cuzco, on the occasion of boring the ears of the young 
Peruvian nobles. In the case of the royal princes, the Inca 
himself pierced their earlobes with a golden pin. 

A mask in the Christy Museum, from Palenque, in Central 
America, shows that there also the lobe was enlarged for the 
purpose of holding solid circular ornaments. The mask is about 
nine inches wide, and the cylinders in the ears two inches in 
diameter by two inches long (Plate xi, fig. 2). In the same 
museum there are some plain discs of wood, some solid, and 


* « Polynesia”, p. 225. + “ Fiji and the Fijians”, p. 428. 
t The sketch is taken from a photograph. The h is a vase, and the 
ornament at the top of the head-dress appears to be formed of string or sinnet. 
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others with a circular aperture in the centre, about two inches 
in diameter, from the country of the Caranje and Apinaje 
Indians, in Brazil. The custom of enlarging the earlobe in this 
country appears to have been confined to a very few tribes. 

The Paraguayans were described by Father Sepp in the 
earlier part of last century as having “large holes bored in their 
ears, and under their under-lips, like some of the Brazilians.”* 
In Mexico, though dises seem, from the illuminations, to have 
been inserted in the earlobes, they do not appear to have been 
of any considerable size. There is no certain evidence that the 
practice existed further north. 

Countries to the North- West of India.—Ornamental ear-discs of 
considerable dimensions were used by the Persians, Etruscans, 
and Egyptians, but they appear to have been made of thin plates 
of metal, and to have been fastened to the ear with wire hooks, 
as in the case of modern earrings. The earlobe was not en-. 


-larged, or, if any slight deformity was caused by the weight of 


the pendants, it was concealed by the ear-ornaments themselves ; 
those in the frescoes styled “musical parties”, in the British 
Museum, cover the lower half of the ear. 

Amongst the Etruscans, Egyptians, Greeks, and Hebrews, the 
use of ear-ornaments was confined to women, except, as it would 
appear, when the last-named people lapsed for a time into Baal- 
worship. 

Amongst the archaic statuettes from the Mediterranean in the 
British Museum, there are a few in which one may possibly de- 
tect elongated earlobes ; as, for example, the figure of the Priestess 
of the Sun from the Isle of Rhodes (Plate xi, fig. 3). On 
a careful examination, the loops showing beneath the hair do 
not appear to be part of the head-dress. There is another 
priestess in the same Museum, from the Isle of Cyprus, with 
similar loops. 

If one could feel sure that the archaic figure of the Sun from 
Thebes in Beeotia (Plate xi, fig. 5) has enlarged earlobes, and not 
suspended ear-discs, it would go far to confirm the impression 
that the loops in the figures of the priestesses were intended to 
represent elongated earlobes deprived for some reason of their 
ornaments. The statuettes are, I believe, supposed to be of 
about the date 300-600 B.c.t There is another figure from 
Thebes (Plate xi, fig. 6) which is also probably a priestess. She 
appears to have discs in the lobes of her ears. 

* Bowen, vol. ii, p. 540. 

+ One of the plates in Catlin’s t work shows a string of beads 


suspended from the earlobe of an Indian woman, but it does not appear 
to distort the member. 


1 Excepting fig. 5, which is of an earlier date, perhaps anterior to the in- 
troduction of form in the body of a statue. , 
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Africa.—Farly travellers mention that some of the inhabit 
ants of Zanzibar enlarged the earlobe, and it appears to be the 
custom still in that country amongst the Banians. They am 
said to have “ornaments studded with precious stones let into 
their ears—not pendant, but let into the lobes. Those who 
cannot afford such rich baubles cut a notch in the ear, and gra. 
dually extend it, until a piece of wood resembling draughtsmen 
can be inserted.”* It is added that the Banians are a handsome 
and superior race, and there is a tradition that their ancestors 
originally came from the valley of the Tigris. 

In the Christy Museum there is a stud for the ear about 
the size of the .ear-disc just described. It comes from the 
neighbourhood of Natal (see Plate xi, fig. 8). It is worth notice 
that the Zulus also are said to have migrated from the North. 


Origin of the Custom.—In conclusion, I may mention that the 
Sun is represented with ears in an image of a Solar Divinity, 
which I have recently seen in the India Museum. They are” 
also found in discs of the sun on the carved rocks at Veraguas, 
And there is a rude figure of the sun with large ears on a rock 
at Pommier in South America.+ 

In a future communication I shall hope to return to the sub- 
ject, and give further evidence that the practice of enlarging 
the earlobes was connected with sun-worship. I will now 
merely add that “ear-rings”, or, at least, ear-ornaments of cer- 
tain kinds, were very early associated with heathen worship{— 
indeed, as far back as we have any records. And discs would 


have been the most appropriate emblems that sun-worshippers 
could have made use of. 


DIscussion. 


Sir ArtHur PHayreE said: The only countries in which I have had 
the opportunity of observing people who habitually distended the 
lobes of their ears, are Burmah and the adjoining hill.tracts. The 
Burmese, who are Buddhists, distend their ears to some extent, but 
much less than the hill tribes, who are not Buddhists, do. Among 
the latter I have seen a woman, little above four feet high, with cir- 
cular bits of elephant’s bone, from two to two and a half inches in 
diameter, thrust into the lobe of the ears. From the ancient Indian 
sculptures it would appear that the Buddhists distended their ears ; 
but some figures in such sculptures, and apparently those in an 
inferior position, have not that peculiarity. 

Dr. CHARNOCK said an extension of the ear-lobes is also found among 
the Chinese ; according to Southey, among the peoples of Brazil ; and, 
as Adair relates, among the North American Indians. 


* « Cruise of the Gorgon”, p. 100. 


+ Plate to Dr. Seemann’s paper, “‘ Mem. Anth. Soc.”, vol. ii, p. 279. 
It Dr. Smith’s Dictionary. Art. Earrings. 
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The Prestpent had no doubt that the custom of extending the 
earlobes was of great antiquity. He doubted whether it had origin- 
ally any religious signification, although it may have, like so many 
other ancient customs, gradually acquired a religious character. 


The Director read the following paper : 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION of the GREAT Barrows of KoKoTowt, 
near the VILLAGE of ARDASCHEWO, in SaPoLia, Russia. By 
NicHoLAS CASIMIR, BARON DE BoGOUSCHEFSKY, Kt., St. V1. 

[ Abstract. ] 


BerorE coming to the tumuli near the village of Ardaschewo, 
near Sapolia, in the parish of Melétowo, government and district 
of Pskov, in Russia, a large plain, overgrown with white moss, 
covered with hillocks of drift (yellow) sand, and with a few 
bushes here and there, principally birch, must be traversed ; 
after that the road turns to the west, and passing a small 
wood of low ashes and birches, a large plateau is reached, 
descending to the north-east, towards a small rivulet (run- 
ning below the plateau, and in an almost easterly direction), 
beyond which the ground rises again gradually, and at about a 
quarter of a mile’s distance are high brown hills, some covered 
with low brushwood, the rest entirely destitute of vegetation. 
To the south this plateau descends to a marshy meadow, beyond 
which is a large wood; to the west a hill rises, and behind 
it is situated the village of Ardaschewo. In the middle of 
this plateau, and on the south side of the road from Sapolia to 
Ardaschewo, facing the rivulet, although at a distance of about 
two hundred and fifty paces from it, is a cluster of curiously- 
shaped, low sand hillocks, disposed in a parallelogram (with the 
side towards the rivulet open). From this central citadel two 
rows of hillocks, formed of yellow sand and grey ashy earth, 
overgrown with ferns and miserable grass and a few stunted 
bushes, run in two directions, the one going almost due 
south ; the other, formed of two, and sometimes of three, rows 
of hillocks (which, in this instance, are very high, and over- 
grown with larger trees), leads to the west or south-west 
by west, towards the village of Ardaschewo, and, after tra- 
versing about one hundred yards, terminates in a huge stone 
altar. The triangle formed by these rows of hillocks is oc- 
cupied by more recent grave stones set on edge in the form. 
of an oblong and filled inside with earth. To the north— 
that is, towards the rivulet, and branching off from the 
same long hillock as the line leading to the stone altar, but be- 
ginning at the north end of it instead of the south end, where 
the other row of tumuli begins—is another line consisting only 
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of six or seven hillocks. It leads towards the rivulet, but dos 
not reach it by at least eighty yards, and borders the west side 
of the descent towards the rivulet. On the eastern side of this 
descent there are also two or three barrows scattered about, 
serving as a defence of the passage from the castle to the 
watering-place. 

In the middle of the “fork” on the south side of the road isa 
high and very broad barrow, the section of which would form 
an exact semicircle ; it dominates over all the other barrows, 
and, standing on the top of it, a good view of all the camp of 
tumuli can be obtained. I have had it opened, and, after dig. 
ging about three feet below the ground level—.e., about eighteen 
feet down from the top of the tumulus—three pots of unbaked 
clay were discovered, one of them filled with broken and car- 
bonised human bones together with some charcoal and frag- 
ments of the “turpentine pine” (sossnavig penn in Russian) 
from which the peasants make tar, and a few stones surroundi 
these pots. Although the ground was opened much lower down, 
nothing else could be discovered. 

Near to another barrow, only six inches below the surface, a 
stone implement, of which I cannot divine the use, was dis- 
covered by accident. In the openings at three feet below the 
top of the barrow, fragments of unbaked clay pottery (the clay 
being mixed with small quartz pebbles, broken up and mixed 
carefully with the clay) have been discovered. 

In another barrow I discovered below the surface of the 
ground a few teeth, said to be those of a walrus. 

When some of the more modern graves were opened, in two 
of them fragments of pottery were found, also of apparently 
unbaked clay, and in another a large iron nail. In all the 
others nothing but bones, which almost invariably crumbled 
down when exposed to the air, placed in a curious position 
—namely, not in the same line as the stones are arranged, but 
somewhat crosswise, so that the lines formed by the body 
and by the stones made a St. Andrew’s Cross. I do not 
think these tumuli were intended for burial, but that some of 
them were the foundations of houses or temples. The country 
and woods for miles around are covered with clusters of bar- 
rows all apparently branching from this great central fortress. 

The peasants in this country who have been asked 
for their opinion as to the origin ‘of these tumuli say 
that they had a tradition that they were constructed by 
“Litwa Paganaya”, or heathen Lithuanians, as fortresses, 
etc., “during the war”; but that can hardly be, because the 
earliest time when the Lithuanians began to invade Russia is 

circa 1200, and at that period they made use of iron weapons, and 
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not stone ones, and had certainly no vessels of unbaked clay; 
and those discovered in the tumuli are of unbaked clay and 
stone. Besides, one look on these low, weather-beaten hillocks 
(in which roots of immense trees have been found in a state of 
decomposition) would suffice to impress upon the beholder an 
idea of their great antiquity, certainly prior to the thirteenth 
century. 

‘About six versts distant from these tumuli there is a rivulet 
near the village of Taletz (Wells), and on the shores of this 
rivulet is a large flat stone on which is engraved, in deep lines, 
a horseshoe, or rather hoof, the point of which is directed to the 
north. Of what epoch this is the monument there is little doubt, 
because our great historian, Nicolas Karamsin, says in his “ His- 
tory of the Empire of Russia” (preface to vol. i, ed. 1838): 
“The only monuments which we have of the arts of the ancient 
Sclavonians of the Roman period—i.e, from A.D. 1 to 500—are 
large slabs of granite lying on the shores of rivers and water- 
currents, and having roughly-engraved representations of horses’ 
hoofs, arrow-heads, birds, &c.,on them. These must have served 
as altars, &c., on which sacrifices were offered to the ‘Russalki,’ 
‘Wadianay Dieduschka,’ and other water deities.” The stone is 
now in my small museum of Sclavonic antiquities at Sapolia. 
This I consider as a proof that in general the antiquities of this 

‘neighbourhood are of a great age, and belong to very remote 
periods of pre-historic “ history.” 


The following paper was read by the author. 


On OGHAM PILLAR SToNES im IRELAND. By Hopper M. 
WESTROPP. 


A ciass of pillar stones bearing strokes or scorings, said to be 
inscriptions, are met with in different parts of Ireland. They 
are found in considerable numbers in the south and south-western 
counties, and have excited much attention among Irish archeolo- 
gists. The scorings on these pillar stones are in their unanimous 
opinion ancient alphabetic characters, and are called “ Ogham,” 
a term which has been defined “the occult manner of writing in 
use amongst the ancient Gaedhel”. An alphabet of these _ 
racters, said to be taken from an old Irish MS., has been put 
forward, and the so-called inscriptions on these pillar stones read 
and interpreted according to it. The so-called letters of this 
alphabet consist of mere straight strokes or scorings, arranged in: 
groups along a line, which is generally on the edge of the stone, 
and which has been termed the “fleasg,” or stem-line. The 
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stones are for the most part rude, undressed monoliths, from 
four feet to fifteen feet in height. The inscription is said 
commence towards the bottom of the stone, and run upwands 
the top. Short lines or notches are said to stand for the vowels 
one notch denoting a; two,o; three, w; and so 
Lines on the left of the base line stand for 8, 1, f, s, and n, ag 
cording as they are 1, 2, 3, 4, or 5 in number; lines on the right 
of the base line stand in the same manner for h, d, ¢, ¢, andg; 
while those crossing the line diagonally denote g, ng, st org 
and 

These pillar stones are said to be sepulchral or commemora- 
tive. Almost all the Ogham inscriptions have been read as mem 
patronymics, containing the name of the person in whose honour 
the stone was erected. Thus the stone at St. Olan’s Well is 
read, NOMAQIDEGO, No, (the son of Dego). On a stone found iz 
Kerry, NOCATI . MAQI. MAQI. RET, the stone of Nocat (the son 
of Macreith). 

At the risk of appearing a heretic among Irish archeologists, 
I would venture to put forward a very different view. 

The view which I would propose is this, that the so-called 
Ogham inscriptions on these pillar stones are in reality the scor- 
ings of the number of cattle possessed by the owner of the land 
in which the pillar stones are found, under the old Brehon or 
pastoral system in Ireland. 

Under this system the common land was divided into common 
pasture land, common tillage land, private demesne land, and 
demesne land of the tribe ; each man of the tribe had a right to 
pasture as many cattle as he possessed on the common grazing 
land; and in proportion to the number of cattle thus pastured by 
each was the share of the common tillage land assigned to him 
upon the annual partition. The land was thus an appurtenance 
of the stock; so that to say of a person under this system that 
he possessed a hundred cows, implied not only that his herds 
amounted to so many head of cattle, but that in addition, and as 
@ necessary appurtenance of his estate in them, he also possessed 
the grazing of a hundred cows, and the share proportioned to a 
hundred cows in the common tillage lands of his tribe. 

Now, I think it may be considered as a very rational inference 
from this, that these pillar stones were set up by the owners of 
the land to record the number of cattle they possessed, and con- 
sequently the share of land they were entitled to upon the annual 
partition, and that the so-called Ogham inscriptions are thus 
only the scorings of the number of cattle in the pasture land 
where the pillar stones are found set up. What lends a strong 
countenance to this view is the diagram which accompanies the 
Ogham or scorings on the Kinard pillar stone, which obviously 
represents a square ground-plot subdivided. 
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A custom somewhat similar to what I attribute to the early 
Irish has been remarkably developed among the ancient Dit- 
marshers, the inhabitants of a tract between the mouths of the 
Elbe and Weser, on the western coast of the province of Schles- 
wig. It is said to have arisen out of the system of apportioning 
lands in the common-fields annually by lot, and of the necessity 
of marking the portions which fell to each person. A late 
writer on this subject informs us that the mode of division by 
lot in the north of Europe was as follows: runes were cut on 
small pieces of wood, each owner of a hide of land choosing his 
own. ‘These were put into an apron, “the lap,” or bag, and 
drawn in succession, and after the drawing a corresponding 
signum, or mark, was cut on a small piece of wood about six 
inches long, and driven into one of the divisions of the ground, 
symbolising the possession by the hasta. A similar mode was 
used in England for the common meadows, except that the mark 
was cut out in the turf itself. Professor Michelsen traces these 
marks to a prehistoric period. 

This view, | may say, is a more rational solution than the 
absurd interpretations given by Irish archeologists of the present 
day. With them a series of letters is first made out, according 
to a certain alphabet of very doubtful authority ; these letters 
are then divided and made into Latin or Irish words, according 
to the whim of the interpreter. Thus MARIANI is with one, 
Magh Riani, the field of Rian or Ruan; with another, Mariani, 
the genitive of the Latin Marianus. In some cases most different 
versions are given of the same inscriptions; other Oghams yield 
such unintelligible jargon as QRAGUISMU . QRITTALEG . QRITUMAH, 
The names, too, such as Coribiri, Mucotoi, Calliti, etc.,as read by 
the interpreters of these so-called inscriptions belong to no Celtic 
type, or as the interpreters complacently say, the names are 
strange to our Gaedhelic nomenclature. The absurdity of the 
readings becomes more obvious when we find the word “ Maqi,” 
as given by the interpreters, sometimes made a nominative case, 
other times a genitive case, sometimes read as “son of,” “son,” 
and frequently as “ Mac.” 

These pillar stones bearing inscriptions are frequently found 
used in. covering stones of the underground chambers of raths. 
They must, therefore, belong to a much earlier period ; in every 
probability to the stone age. Now, there is no proof of any 
alphabet being ever known to a people in that early stage of 
civilisation, not even to a people of the bronze age. Another 
strong presumption against these scorings representing an alpha- 
bet arises from Sir John Lubbock’s observation in regard to the 
Oghams, that the origin of letters was due to a kind of picture- 
writing, to which the Ogham scorings cannot suggest - similar 
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origin. Further, it has not been generally observed that these 
strokes or scorings on the same stone evidently belong to a dif 
ferent periods, and are cut on the stone in different ways. They 
cannot be sepulchral inscriptions, as these pillar stones are never 
found in connection with sepulchral remains. They are found 
singly, standing in the open field, in deep glens, on the side of 
the mountain, and on the lonely moorland. Some on headlands 
overhanging the sea, as at Dunmore, and Brandon Head in Kerry, 
and Hook Point, Waterford. 

These considerations lead me to strongly doubt of these in- 
scriptions being in alphabetical characters. In every probability 
these Oghams form a system of notation, such as would be sug: 
gested to a people in an early stage of civilisation. 

The most natural method of notation was to signify “ unity” 
by one stroke; two, by two strokes ; three, by three strokes, ete, 
And as far as we know, this was the method adopted by most of 
those nations who invented systems of notation for themselves, 
It is found among the ancient Egyptians and Assyrians. It is 
shown in the earliest Latin and Greek records, and is the basis 
of the Roman, Chinese, and other systems. 

Among the Romans the following seems to be the most pro- 
bable theory of its development. A simple series of strokes was 
the basis of the system, but the labour of writing and readi 
large numbers in this way would soon suggest methods of abbre- 
viation. The first and most natural step was the division of the 
strokes into parcels of ten, a plan which produced great facility 
in the reading of numbers. The next step was to discard these 
parcels of ten strokes each, retaining only the two cross strokes; 
thus x is the symbol for ten. 

The Ogham, which presents a strong analogy to these systems, 
obviously represents a similar system of notation, and was in all 
probability invented independently by the ancient Irish. 

An examination of the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Roman sys- 
tems of notation will show the similarity of these early systems 
to the Ogham. 

A somewhat similar system of notation is still retained in 
Ireland at the present day. Pilgrims at Gougan Barra, near 
Cork, are in the habit of scoring the number of paters and aves 
said by them in groups of fives, on sticks or twigs, which are then 
left on the island in the centre of the lake. 

This mode of notation was probably also used by the ancient 
Trish, and the Ogham system derived from it. 

The suggested derivation of the word “Ogham,” from “ ogan,” 


a stick or twig, would seem to lend some countenance to this 
view. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Moaerrpce said: May I be allowed to say a few words, since I 
come from South Wales, where several stones with the Ogham cha- 
racters have been found. The facility with which these markings are 
read off by those who have made them their study has surprised me ; 
but, while I do not mean to vouch for the accuracy of those readings, 
in some cases they certainly agree marvellously well with local tradis 
tion. My chief reason, however, for rising, is to suggest a slight 
emendation in the ingenious theory that Mr. Westropp has enunciated. 
His idea is that these markings indicated the number of cattle that 
some person might turn upon the common ; such a record on stone 
would last for ever—the individual soon pass away. [If therefore, 
there be any truth in the suggestion, the right so indicated would 
rather attach to the farm than to the temporary owner. 

Mr. Braproox regretted the absence of his friends Colonel Lane 
Fox and Mr. Lewis, both of whom were specially versed in the sub- 
ject to which the paper referred, and had formed opinions adverse to 
it. In bringing his views before the Institute, Mr. Westropp had 
rendered them a service, none the less that those views were novel, 
and liable to be warmly contested. 

Mr. Luxe Burke and the PresipEnt also made a few remarks. 


The following paper was also read: 


The WESTERLY DRIFTING of NoMADES, from the Firtu to the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Henry H. Howortu.—Part IX. 
The Fins and some of their ALLIES. 


THE name Finn is nothing more than the English word Fen. 
The Finns are, in fact, the Fen or Marsh men. The Fenni of 
Tacitus and the Finnar of the Norse Sagas bear names which 
simply mark the nature of the habitat of certain tribes, and have 
no ethnological value. Ssum in Old Russian, Suome, and Samé, 
the indigenous names of the Lapps and Finns, mean the same 
thing. Suomi, of which Samé is only a varied pronunciation, is 
an abbreviation of Suomenmaa, and this again of Suomiehemaa, 
ie., the land of the marsh dwellers: from Suo, marsh ; mies 
miehan, man and maaland (“Ruh Finland and its Inhabitants,” 
Stockholm, 1827, ii, 1, quoted by Geiger, History of Sweden, 26). 
Hence the Finns of Finland call themselves Suomalaiset, the 
Esthonians, Somelassed, and the Lapps, Sabmelads (éd.). 

We thus have to deal with an uncertain and ambiguous term, . 
and are apt to mistake the meaning and drift of ancient geo- 
graphers. Again the name Finn has been applied in modern 
times to two very different races. Namely, the Finns of Finland, 
and the Lapps, while many, of whom I am one, hold that it was 
a name which was anciently almost confined to the Lapps. It 
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is not yet too late in the day to insist upon the essential dis. 
tinction there is between the Lapps and Finns. Mr. De Capel 
Brooke, who lived so long in Lapland, and had many oppor- 
tunities of judging, says “that at the present day they have 
scarcely a single trait in common. The general physiognomy of 
the one is perfectly unlike that of the other, and no one who 
had ever seen the two would mistake a Finlander for a Lap- 
lander. The former are tall of stature, their complexion almost 
invariably fair, with light, thick, and frequently curly hair; the 
latter are short, their general complexion considerably darker, 
and their hair thin, lank, and scanty. The feet and hands of 
the Laplander, like the Eskimo, are remarkably small and dimi- 
nutive, which is not the case with the Finlanders. The diseases 
to which the two races are subject are even different, although 
living in the same part. They are attacked by different species 
of intestinal worms, thus the botryocephalus latus is peculiar to 
the Laplanders, while the Finlanders are afflicted by the tenia 
solum, not known to the former. In disposition and habits of 
life there is also a singular difference, the Finlanders being of a 
warm, choleric, and quarrelsome temper, while the others are 
peaceful and inoffensive,” etc. (De Capel Brooke, “ A Winter in 
Lapland,” 537). I have before me an old work by Simon Lind- 
heim, entitled “De Diversa Origine Finlandorum et Lapponum,” 
in which the subject is discussed with great acumen, and the 
evidence of language specially adduced. 

A comparison of the two languages shows how widely the 
races stand apart. There is a common structure, and a portion 
of the vocabulary is also common, but the differences also are 
enormous, and the languages are mutually unintelligible. Geiger 
says, “If we look at their present condition, a marked diversity 
appears. The Finns still refuse to acknowledge their consan- 
guinity to the Laplanders. The latter think it an honour that 
they can claim kindred with the Finns. Every man who has 
himself resided among these races in Northern Scandinavia 
must have received a lively impression of the great difference, 
both physical and moral, between them. A singular mixture of 


‘selfishness, mistrust, and childish feeling, characterises the 
Lapp; a decided and energetic temperament, with a wariness 
that is often sullen, the Finn. ‘The man by his tongue, and 


the ox by his horn,’ says the Finnish proverb. The energy of 
the Finns applied to cultivation, and clearing the ground by 


fire, a sort of nomadic agriculture, appears to have been prac- 


tised by them from very early times. The Lapps of the moun- 
tains, on the contrary, are so engrained in their primitive wild- 
ness, that, despite the provident spirit of Christianity, and the 
cares of a paternal government, they offer the spectacle of a 
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people dying off before cultivation. Yet the process of transi- 
tion from one state to the other may be observed. The old 
Quens and Karelians lived in the forests after the fashion of the 
Lapps, chiefly on the products of the chase, and from this cause 
raha, a skin, is used at present both in the Finnish and Lappic 
tongue to denote money, the chief representative of value; but 
more than a century and a half ago the Finns in the interior of 
East Bothnia and Kajania lived with their reindeer almost after 
the fashion of Laplanders. Fisher Lapps, as they are called, 
often of Finnish extraction, are still found in Kemi Lapp-mark 
(Wahlenberg on Kemi Lapp-mark, 25, cited in Geig., op. cit.) 

The Lapps are a retreating and diminishing race, the Finns 
an encroaching one; and there can be no doubt that the latter 
are a recent accession to the inhabitants of Scandinavia, while 
the former are the aboriginal inhabitants. The tradition is 
common to the Lapps of different districts, that they were the 
aborigines of Norway, Sweden, and Upper Finland. 

“In Norway the fixed Lapps who desire to be called Finns, and 
contemn the Norsemen as well as the wandering Lapps, main- 
tain that they are the true old inhabitants of all Norway (Rask 
on the Ancient Northern Languages, 114 in Geiger, op. cit.), 
In Sweden there are two traditions, referring, no doubt, to two 
lines of invasion. They speak partly of an expulsion from Fin- 
land (Scheffer. Tornzeus).” From Upper Finland they were 
driven out by the Tavastrians (7.c., Finns) chiefly in times not yet 
very distant. Some Lapps are still found here. In the “An- 
cient History of Sweden,” 463, No. 4, among the inhabitants of 
Finnmark, which is the Norwegian name for Lapland, are ex- 

ressly noted several races of Finns, with Lapps and Karelians, 
low Finnmark was Quenland, where the Kajaners or Quens 
roamed. Among them, too, and in contact with them, Lapps 
are found, for in an inroad by the former tribe into Norway, 
these are represented as opposing them, and being defeated. In 
Sweden proper the Lapp tradition is, that they were driven out, 
not by the Finns, but by the Swedes. According to their tra- 
dition, they maintain that Swede and Lapp were originally bro- 
thers. A storm burst. The Swede was frightened, and took 
shelter under a board, which God made into a house, but the’ 
Lapp remained without. Since that time the Swedes dwell in 
houses, but the Lapps under the bare sky. These traditions are 
confirmed by the topography of the country. With languages 
like the Lapp and Finn, we cannot discriminate local names 
with the same ease that we can where the occupants of a coun- 
try speak very distinct languages. ‘We are confined in this case 
to the occurrence of the name Lapp in compounds. This name 
is of Fin etymology, being derived from Loppu, boundary-- 
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frontier, as Torfeeus, Scheffer, and Lehrberg agree, and wag 
applied by the Fins to mark their marches or frontiers. It ig 
name disliked and disowned by the Lapps, and where it oceurg 
it is evidence of a Finnic population, having met in its invasion, 
with Lappic settlers. 

Missionaries from Riga mention a “provincia extrema” named 
Lappegunda, in the year 1220 (Gruber, Orig. Liv., 148). This 
was doubtless some part of Finland. In Finland itself there are 
numerous names of places compounded with Lapp, as Lappin- 
jarwi (Lapp Lake), Lappinsalim, Lapp Bay, Lappinkangas (Lapp 
Ridge), Lappinluma (Lapp Tower), Lappinranniot (Lapp Cairn), 
Lappinranta (Lapp Strand, also called Wildman Strand), and 
in the Swedish parishes, Lapptrask (Lapp Marsh), Lappfiard 
(Lap Firth), Lapploik (Lapp Bay), Lappdal (Lapp Dale), ete. 
From Tavastland upwards their remains and memorials are 
numerous (Geiger, ii, 8 note). In the eleventh century, Hel- 
singland was still called the main seat of the Skrid Finns (who 
were Lapps). They roamed over wide tracts of wilderness inte 
the forests of Vermeland, and were probably the same with 
those Lapps of whom memorials and traces are still to be found 
in Dalecarlia. For instance, at the cattle-stalls of Finnbo, near 
Lake Hinsen, in the parishes of Suardsio and Sundborn, there 
are graves of small size, overgrown with grass, which the in- 
habitants call Lapp graves. 

Aland, with a Swedish population, which, as the graves show, 
existed in the age of cremation, is full of traces of Lappic and 
Finnish inhabitants still more ancient ; thus the names Lapp- 
hole, Koskimpa, Jomala, Finnstrom, Finnby, Finno, Finnbo, 
Finholm (Geiger, passim). We have thus shown reasons for 
believing that the so-called Finns have displaced the Lapps 
wherever the former are now found in Scandinavia and North- 
ern Finland; and to justify the conclusion of Geiger and other 
northern inquirers, that all the Finns proper who have been 
found in Scandinavia have immigrated from the eastern side of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. “The Norwegians and Icelanders, from 
whom the oldest accounts have come to us, became earlier ac- 
quainted with the Lapps than with the Finns of Finland, with 
whom, on the other hand, the old Swedes were oftenest brought 
in hostile or amicable contact. By the former, therefore, the 
name of Finns was applied chiefly to the Lapps, and such were 
the Finns whom they speak of as scattered in the ninth century 
along the whole frontier between Sweden and Norway. Such, 
consequently, were also the Scridfinns, whom Adam of Bremen 
places north-west of the Swedes above the Vermelanders, and 
therefore in the present Dalecarlia. So, too, the Finns, whose 
first abode was in the whole frontier forests of West Gothland, 
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after whom the Finn heaths or wolds of Smaland were already 

named in the sixth century. Old Sweden had thus its Fing 
woods like that of modern days. In these the Lapps retained 
their stations, and the Finns also partially occupied them, until, 
gurrounded and cut off by advancing cultivation, they were 
either extirpated or blended with the Swedes, of which several 
later settlements of Finnic immigrants in the forests of Sweden 
furnish examples” (Geiger, passim). I believe the Finns proper 
entered Scandinavia in the wake of the Norsemen. 

We have now brought them into Southern and South-Eastern 
Finland, and the country bordering the Gulf of Finland on the 
north. Here they were in proximate relations, if not in contact, 
with the Esths of Esthonia, with whose linguistic and other 
idiosyncracies they had the closest connection. 

The above conclusions are very generally held by inquirers 
into the ethnography of the Finns. I wish to extend them 
somewhat. There are few prejudices more fixed than that 
which would make the Esths or present inhabitants of Esthonia 
autochthones. I believe that, like the Finns of Finland, they 
are a comparatively recent addition to the population of the 
Baltic borderland. In the time of Tacitus, the Esths were a 
race who lived near the Vistula, and spoke a tongue which 
Tacitus calls the Britannic, which, as some suppose, means that 
they spoke a tongue other than German, perhaps Celtic, or 
perhaps Slavic. The description he gives of the Esths is en- 
tirely opposed to what we know of the Fins. The Esthonia, 
Livonia, and Courland of our time were then occupied respectively 
by the Suiones or Suians, the Lemovii called Hellevonii by 
Pliny, and Liuthiuda by Jomandes, and by the Rugii and Hirri, 
who left their name to the Gulf of Riga and the district of 
Harria respectively, all four races of the Norse type of the 
Teutonic family, as we shall show in a future paper. So that 
in the time of Tacitus the area now occupied by the Esths was 
occupied by a very superior and entirely different race.. Again, 
Tacitus mentions Fenni, east of the Baltic, so do Pliny and 
others; but his description is that of Lapps, and not of Finns. 
Listen. Fennis mira feritas, feda paupertas non arma, non equi, 
non penates, victua herba, vestitui pelles, cubile humus sola, im 
sagittis spes quas inopia ferri ossibus asperant. Idemque venatus 
irros pariter ac feminas alit passim emin concitantur, partemque 
prede petunt. Nec aliud infantibus ferarum imbriumque suf- 
fugium, quam ut in aliquo ramorum nexu contegantur: huc 
redeunt juvenes, hoc senum receptaculum, etc., etc. 

F. M. Franzen, in his work entitled “ Dissertatio de Berkarlis 
Abo,” 1789, has proved that the Fenni of Tacitus were Lapps. 
It is a curious fact in confirmation of this, that the city of 
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Narva was anciently known as Lappia and its inhabitants ag 
Lapplaliot (Schafarik Slavische Alterthumer, i, 313). But we 
may go further. The Finns have a complete vocabulary of 
terms of husbandry, and such good farmers are they that their 
ancient dues were paid in corn, when the Swedes paid theirs in 
butter, etc. They have a native name for butter, also for iron, 
steel, copper, and silver; they have also their own words for 
buying and selling, for a village, a circle of villages, etc. These 
words show that they did not derive their culture from their 
Norse neighbours. Now, as Dr. Pritchard says, most of these 
terms are common to the Finns and Esths. It is probable, 
therefore, that the customs to which they refer existed before 
the separation of the tribes. This not only strengthens our 
position that the Fenni of Tacitus were Lapps, but also shows 
that ‘the Esths were formerly living in close neighbourhood to 
the Fins, whose ancient habitat we shall presently show was far 
out tothe east. Rahwa is the indigenous name of the Esths ; this 
seems to be connected with Na-rawas, the old inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Narva, who made an attack upon Novgorod 
in its early days. I believe the Esths to have emigrated from 
the Ilmen sea, or, as the Russians call it, the Tschudskoi Osero, 
after Esthonia was deserted by the Norsemen. 

In further confirmation of this position, I will quote a fact 
from Maltebrun, which has been overlooked by English inquirers, 
In describing Livonia, he says: “Many curious monuments 
raised before the introduction of Christianity still remain there, 
but it is not likely that they were built by the Esthonians, 
Among these are the ancient castles where people met to defend 
themselves against the Teutonic knights. That of Warbola has 
been fully described by a Livonian writer. It consists partly of 
a very large rampart formed of masses of granite laid on one 
another, without lime or any other kind of cement. Its two 
entrances bear marks of modern workmanship. The enclosure 
forms.an irregular oval eight hundred paces in circumference, 
and from two hundred to three hundred in diameter. The thick- 
ness of the walls is from thirty to forty feet, and they are higher 
or lower according to the variation of the ground. It is not far 
from the sea. Others similar are situated on the Isle of Oesel, 
but none have been hitherto discovered inland towards Russia, 
or to the south towards the. Letts. It is not improbable that 
they were the works of the Scandinawtis’ Swedish and Danish 
expeditions in heroic ages may have been preceded by other in- 
vasions in fabulous times, and Goths might have settled in these 
parts before they invaded Scandinavia. It is certain from what 
is known of the Letts, the neighbours and enemies of the Estho- 
nians, that they could not have erected such work. The fortifi- 
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cations raised by the Letts in the twelfth century were wholl 
composed of earth, and so ignorant were they of more solid build- 
ings, that they attempted to pull down the castles founded by 
the Teutonic knights. 

We now travel for some distance under the guidance of Castrén 
(“Ethnologische Vorlesungen ueber die Altaischen Volker”), 
who, besides his own researches, has collected the results obtained 
by Sjogren and others on the Ugrians of Russia. 

The Biarmians of, the Norse writers were a great people, who 
had a trading mart. ealled Cholmogorod, on the White Sea, and 
many more scattered over the vast area formerly known as 
Veliki Perm, or Great Permia, and comprising the greater part 
of the present Russian governments of Archangel, Vologda, 
Viatka, etc. This vast area is still occupied by a thinly-scattered 
population of fishermen and hunters of a rude and barbarous 
type, who are known as Sirianians, Permians, and Viatkans. 
The three names are geographical, and denote three provinces of 
one ethnological area, there being hardly a dialectic difference 
between the languages of the tribes that inhabit them. Dr. 
Latham, who has a prejudice against any race movement, and 
treats almost all peoples as autochthones, has almost ignored the 
very conclusive evidence by which the great authorities on the 
subject have shown that these scattered fishermen are not the 
descendants of the renowned Bearmians of old days, but are im- 
migrants of a recent date who have probably occupied an aban- 
doned country. But for this his account of the Ugrians is both 
graphic and very interesting. 

The modern Permia is a government taking its name from the 
recently-founded city of Perm, not far from the Urals, and has 
‘ no connection with ancient Bearmia. Its inhabitants call them- 
selves Komy-mort—‘e., dwellers on the Kama. The Sirianians, 
who are really the same people living further north, also call 
themselves Komy-mort, or Komi-jas, Komi-woityr, which, as 
Castrén says, not only shows their identity with the modern 
Permiens, but also that their ancient seats were also‘on the 
Kama. This is confirmed by other facts. Castrén was told 
by certain Sirianians, who were excusing their harsh conduct 
to the Samoyeds, that what God wills they must do. They 
have gotten the herds of the Samoyeds, but for the Samoy- 
eds they had done great things. Before they (the Sirianians) 
came, the Samoyeds offered sacrifices to trees, and knew no 
more than dogs and stone-foxes. They had taught them how © 
to take fishes and hunt with guns; they were sent as teachers 
(see Latham’s “ Nationalities of Europe,” 1,214), where the anec- 
dote is related. This shows the Sirianians consider themselves 
to be intruders upon the Samoyede area, and immigrants into a 
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portion of their present country. This country is scattered over 
with graves, containing metal articles and curious relics of a 
state of civilisation far other than that of the modern Sirianiang 
and Permiens. Lastly, we have the fact that the old Bearmiangs 
were also known to the Russian chroniclers, and were called by 
them Sauvolotschekaja Tschuder, which is their synonym for 
Karelians. On this name Miiller (“Ugrische Volkstamm, 1, 344”) 
remarks that wolok is Slave for a water-shedding or high land 
between two rivers, and is generally used in reference to those 
spots where there was formerly a portage between two rivers, 
where the boats were dragged across. Sa-wolok means beyond 
the water-shed, and in the case of the Tschudes was applied to 
those beyond the water-shed of the Dwina. These Transmon- 
tane Tschudes were, in fact, the Karelians of western writers, 
whom we shall show presently to have been emigrating in a 
westerly and south-westerly direction, and displacing the Yams 
or Hamalaiset, and whose culture and traditions both bes 
for them a dignified descent which cannot be said of the Siri- 
anians and their allies; and Sjogren and others have made it 
very clear that we must look to the Karelians, if we are to find 
the descendants of the ancient Biarmians. The Finns are divided 
by the northern ethnologists into two sections: 1, the Karjalaiset 
(Karelians) ; and 2, the Hamalaiset. The former represent the 
old inhabitants of Biarmia and the country beyond the Dwina. 
They stretched eastwards probably as far as the Ural mountains, 
the Petschori on the Petschora being probably a section of them. 
We find that in the account of his voyage to Biarmia, written by 
Other in the ninth century, he mentions that he only found rude 
fishermen and hunters (doubtless, Lapps) until he reached the 
White Sea, when he came upon an agricultural race. This limit 
probably marks the then western march or boundary of the 
Biarmians or Karelians. On the south-west they were roughly 
bounded by the Dwina, which separated them from the other 
section of the Finns—namely, the Yams or Hamalaiset. On the 
south their boundary is uncertain, but it was probably not very 
far from the Uwalli mountains, which seem to be a very old 
ethnological frontier. To the second division—+.¢., the Hama- 
laiset—I affiliate all the other Tschudes who are found in Northern 
Russia, the Quains, Tavastrians, the Vod, the Tschudes of 
Olonetz, the Esths, and the Liefs. 

In regard to the Quains, there is some difference of opinion 
among northern ethnologues, some classing them with one divi- 
sion, others with the other. A comparison of the vocabulary in 
the Asia Polyglotta of the Finn of Olonetz, confessedly a Yam 
dialect, with that of Finland, which can only be Quain, inasmuch 
as the Karelian has a separate column, will show that the Quain 
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js more nearly allied to the Yam than to the Karelian dialects; 
In regard to the Esth, there can be small hesitation. It is hardly 
distinguishable from the dialect of Olonetz, which is typically 
Yam. Having thus roughly divided the Finns, we may now con- 
sider their revolutions and struggles. 

As we have said, the Tschud race of the old Russian chron- 
iclers was divided by the Dwina into two branches; those be- 
yond the river, or rather the portage, were called Sawolotschian 
Tschudes. This branch may be styled the Karelian branch. On 
this side of the Dwina were the other Tschudes, whose generic 
name seems to have been Jam, or Yem. The former have been 
an encroaching and pushing race, and have scattered and broken 
the Jam or Yem into fragments. The isolated and sporadic 
Tschud of the Waldai range in the governments of Tuer, Yaraslav 
and Novgorod are called Kargelaine, or Karelians. These have 
emigrated the most. The same is true of the Ingrikot or Izhors, 
who take their name from Ingermannland, and chiefly occupy 
the government of St. Petersburgh, where they number 17,800, 
and are called by their neighbours Karelians. Even Dr. Latham, 
who will hardly allow of any race changes at all, argues that 
the Vod formerly occupied the greater part of this area, and 
have been displaced by the intruding Karelians. Lastly, the 
Savakot and Auramoiset, two other Finn populations of this 
area, also Karelian, the former numbering 42,979, and the latter 
29,344, are said to have invaded their present country when, in 
1623, the district of Agrepaa was ceded by the Russians to the 
Swedes, and with it Yeskis and Savolax. This drift of the 
Karelians has been constantly westwards and southwards, and I 
have no hesitation in concluding from all the evidence that they 
have come from the country beyond the Dwina, and now repre- 
sent the Biarmians and Savolotschian Tshuds of the old writers, 
In regard to the Yam, they have been the subjects of two 
elaborate essays by Sjogren in the transactions of the St. Peters- 
burgh Academy. He concludes that they were formerly the primi- 
tive and dominant population of the governments of Olonetz and 
Novgorod, who are especially known as Tschudes to the Russians, 
and that they probably occupied the country south of the Kare- 
lians as far as the Ural mountains. I entirely adopt this opinion, 
and extend it so as to include the Esths and Liefs. Marahwa 
is very like in form the names Mera and Muroma, Ugrian tribes 
of Eastern Russia. - The former, in Nestor’s time, occupied the 
shores of the Lake of Rostof and its neighbourhood ; and I believe 
that the Marahwas or Esths were once a continuous race with 
the Meres, their line of migration having been across the Ilmen 
Sea, known to the Russians as Tschudskoi Osero. Dr. Latham 
is mistaken when he says the Esths are not called Tchudes by 
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the Russians. Erdmann—a most unimpeachable witness—thug 


speaks of them (“Erdmann’s Travels,” i, 20): “One often hearg = 


applied to these people (Esthonians) the Russian discriminative 
term Chukoustsi, Chukhui, or Chudi, a word supposed by some 
learned Germans to be a proper name, but which really signifies 
a stranger.” At an early day—certainly during the few cen. 
turies after the Christian era—the area now occupied by the Esthg 
was the abode of the Norsemen, whose graves in Livonia haye 
furnished a fine harvest to the most indefatigable and widely- 
cultured of archeologists, Mr. Franks, and may now be seen at 
the British Museum. At that day the ancestors of the present 
Esths lay out to the east of Ingermannland. 

The Tavastrians of southern Finland take their name from the 
district of Tavastehus, and they occupy the drainage of the many 
small rivers that fall into the Gulf of Bothnia and Finland. They 
are merely an offshoot of the Tschudes of Olonetz, who live 
about Lakes Ladoga and Olonetz. We have already mentioned 
the Lapp tradition, about their having been ejected from por- 
tions of Finland by the Tavastrians. To this may be added the 
fact that they are not named in the accounts of the several in- 
vasions of Finland by the Swedes in the middle ages, who name 
their neighbours, the Esths, Karelians and Quains. This shows 
that they are an encroaching race, and that they have invaded 
an area formerly occupied by Lapps and Quains. I have already 
said that the Quains belong, in my opinion, to the Yam class, 
being their most western portion. Quain is an old name; it is 
the Quean of the Scandinavian writers. Quean is a corruption 
of Kainulaiset. Kainu has the same meaning as Botn, from 
which the Gulf of Bothnia takes its name, and which means flat 
or lowland (Miiller’s “ Ugrische Volkstamm,” i, 451-2). 

Kainu Maa therefore is simply the inhabitants of the Low- 
lands (the Lowlanders), and is derived from the flat lowlands 
that bound the Baltic on either side. The Queans are interest- 
ing historically. Tacitus mentions the Sitones as living con- 
terminously with the Suiones, and that the former were ruled by 
a queen. It was long ago suggested by an unknown writer, and 
the suggestion has been generally adopted, that we have here a 
misstatement of a curious kind. I will extract its explanation 
from Latham’s “ Nationalities of the Russian Empire,” where it 
is very clearly put: “The Latin form of the root Kain, or Kainu; 
is Cajania, the old Norse Kenir and Koenir, As early as the 
time of Alfred, the Norse name was sufficiently current to have 
found. its way into the Anglo-Saxon writings of that royal geo- 
grapher, and Finland is the land of the Cvenas or Cvenaland. 
But quinna is Swedish for a woman, the same word as the 
English queen and quean, different in their degrees of courtesy 
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as the two words are. Now, it is by no means improbable that 
‘when a nation of Cvenas was heard of, a nation of women 
(quinneas) would be suggested. Out of this would come a na- 
tion ruled by a woman (queen or quean), This conclusion is not 
merely a likelihood ; it is in three parts out of four a fact. The 
land of the Sitones, over which the informants of Tacitus are 
satisfied with making a woman a ruler, becomes, when we get to 
Adam of Bremen, a land of Amazons ‘hc quidem insula 
land) terree foeminarum proxima narratur’, Again, ‘Circa hee 
littora Baltici Maris ferunt esse Amazona quod nunc terra foem- 
inarum dicitur quas aque justu aliqui dicunt concipere. He 
simul viventes spernunt consortia virorum quos etiam: si adve- 
nerint a se viriliter repellunt’ ” (Latham’s “ Russian Empire,” 70). 
This identifies the Sitones of Tacitus with the Kainulaiset. 
We have said that the name in itself merely answers to Low- 
landers, and is of no special value ethnographically. It may be 
that there has been no change in its application, and that the 
Queans or Lowlanders of Tacitus were the ancestors of the 
Quains or Queans of our day, for the Finns proper of Sweden 
are not only known now as Quains, but have been so termed 
from early times, and their dialect is identical with that of the 
Quains or Queans of Finland; so that it is possible, that the 
‘Yams, of whom the Quains are only a section, held a portion of 
their present occupancy as early as the days of Tacitus. This is 
more probable,.inasmuch as Tacitus distinguishes the Sitones 
from the Fenni, the latter of whom I have shown reasons for 
believing to have been Lapps. 
Another fragment of the Yams are the Vods, now found in a 
small tract on the coast of the Gulf of Finland, between Cron- 
stadt and Narva. They have been pushed here by the encroach- 
ing Karelians, and formerly occupied the greater part of the 
government of St. Petersburgh, which was known from them as 
Vatland. One division of the old and mighty province of Nov- 
gorod was known also from them as Votskaia Petina. Amo 
the Vods, “Tummet pajatha waiss,” is “Do you speak Vod 
Thus Vod and Vess seem to be equivalent terms; and Sjogren 
has identified with great probability the modern Vod with the 
Vesses who in the days of Nestor occupied the Lake of Bielo 
Ozero, to the north-east of the later Vatland. The same great 
authority has shown, by his linguistic researches, that the Vod 
dialect is very nearly connected with the Tshud of Bieloserh, 
and through it with the Yam and Tavastrian. The two circles — 
which comprise their present country are, in fact, called Oranien- 
baum and Yamsloy. In the Russian chronicles, sub anno 1078, it 
is stated that Gleb, the son of Sviatoslav, was killed by the Jemen 
in Sawolotschia. This is the furthest east perhaps to which 
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we can carry the name, unless the following remarks may be ap. 
plied to this race. The Arab geographer, Ibn Fozlan, cited 
‘Yakut, tells us that north of Bulgaria, at a distance of three 
months’ journey, was a people named Vissu, or Vischu, with 
whom the Bulgarians traded. This name was identified 
D’Ohsson with the Vuitchajans, named among the inhabitants 
of Permia in an old Russian chronicle (see D’Ohsson’s “Leg 
Peuples du Caucase,” 220) ; but I believe that they are rather 
to be identified with the Vesses of Nestor and the later Vod 
This list of names is given at length by Castrén, thus: the 
Dwinians, Ustiughes, Wilgads, Wytschegdians, Peneger, Juger, 
Syrianen, Glijanians or Gangainens, the Wiatkans Lapps, Kare- 
lians, Jugrians, Petschoriens, Woguls, Samoyedes, Pertasses, Pur- 
tasses, Great Permiaks, Hamala Tschudes. Most of these nameg 
are those of rivers, as the Jug, Wiatka, etc., and among them the 
Wytschegdiens, whose name is derived from the river Wytsch- 
egda, the principal river of Permia. 

If the above list be trustworthy (it was compiled before 1396, 
see Castrén, op. cit., 138), we have fresh evidence that the Jemen 
extended into Permia, for among the names is that of the Hamala 
Tschudes. If the word Tschude again may be confined, as per- 
haps it may, to the Tavastrian section of the Finns, we may ex- 
tend them further, and make them conterminous with the Viat- 
kans, for the chronicle of Chlynow, cited by Miiller (“ Ugrische 
Volkstamm,” 395), enumerates the inhabitants of Viatka as the 
Tschudes Votiaks and Tscheremisses. Here we must leave this 
part of the question; resting until new evidence accrues upon 
the conclusions already mentioned—namely, that formerly the 
Dwina roughly divided the Karelians and the Jams, and that 
between them they occupied all the country north of the Waldai 
and Uwalli chains, and between the Urals and the Lakes Onega, 
Ladoga, and the Gulf of Finland. Why this area should have 
been abandoned and become a desert is not difficult to see. The 
climate has undoubtedly become much more severe in these lati- 
tudes during the last few centuries. It is notorious that the in- 
creasing cold put a stop about the thirteenth century to the 
navigation, which we know was common in the days of the 
Norsemen. I shall elsewhere collect abundant evidence of another 
kind to prove the greatly-increased severity of the climate here 
during the last few centuries. 

Another great cause of the decay of ancient Permia was the 
rise of Novgorod, and the new course that trade consequently 
took. The inhabitants no doubt became impoverished, and lost 
their ancient splendour, and were forced to leave a land that 
was becoming unendurable from the increasing cold and the 
hard conditions of life. Many of them also, no doubt, followed 
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in the footsteps of their chief employers and patrons, the Norse- 
men. They drifted westwards towards the Baltic, and gradually 
lost their ancient country, Permia, which became a waste, marked 
everywhere along the rivers by their graves. 

I have already said that the Sirianians and so-called Permians 

ually overran this deserted area, and that both these tribes 
deduce themselves from the Kama. Some Sirianians still live 
on the Kama. Of this river, the river Syria is a feeder, and it 
is on this that we find villages named Syrianskoe (Latham’s 
“Russian Empire,” 47). This etymology is very reasonable, and 
seems to have escaped the Russian inquirers. The so-called 
Permians derive their present name by which they are known 
to the Russians from the modern city of Perm and its surround- 
ing district, and have nothing to do even in name with the 
ancient Biarmia. Both tribes constitute really one race, with 
the common indigenous name of Kami Mutt, itself but a geo- 
graphical term. The total number of Sirianians is given by 
Latham, op. cit., at 70,965, and that of the Permians at 52,204, 
They are, in fact, only outlying members of a third class—the 
Votiaks—from whom they do not differ in language or customs, 
The root of Votiak is Vot, or Vod, a name which we have met 
with before; the indigenous name is Udemurt. The Isheremis 
also call them Odd ; Udi, Odd, and Vod being probably forms of 
one name. This name connects them with the Vod of Jugria, 
as Latham suggests, and it may be that we have in the Votiaks 
the primitive material out of which the Jem or Tavastrian Finns 
were developed. The Votiaks are now found chiefly on the 
rivers Kama and Viatka, and some in the governments of Kasan 
and Orenburgh, but they were not here always. Their tradition 
is that they came originally from the Kasanka, in the district of 
Arskoi Prigorod (Castrén, op. cit.,137). Now, the Turks call the 
Votiaks Ari, and Arskoi Prigorod is the fortress of the Ari, so 
that this tradition is, pro tanto, confirmed. Besides this, we 
have the more important fact that the Votiaks are too rude a 
race to be descended from the occupants of such a great trade 
route as the Kama was in the days of the old Bulgarian prospe- 
rity, and that it is natural to suppose that they have since in- 
vaded an area which has been deserted by a more cultured 
_ people. The tradition goes on to say that it was the pressure 
of the Tartars which drove them into their present neighbour- 
hood (Miiller’s “ Ugrische Volkstamm,” 388). 

The Ural Mountains form a very natural rampart, as well as - 
limit, to Eastern Europe. In most systems of geography, they 
are recognised as a march or frontier which separates two very 
distinct provinces of physical geography. For the most part 
practically impassable, save to hunters and fishermen, whose im- 
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pedimenta are easily packed, they offer only at each extremity 
facilities for an invading force. It has thus come about that 
most of the invaders of Europe have turned the southern but 
tresses of these mountains, which have been, in fact, the chief 
marching ground of the world. 

While scores of inquirers have puzzled themselves and their 
readers by trying to unwind the race-tangle that these incessant 
marches and countermarches of invaders have caused in South- 
Eastern Europe, there has been by general consent a shirking of 
the problem that arises at the other extremity of the Ural chain, 
It has been taken for granted that the cold would be too severe, 
and the Tundra wastes too uninviting to tempt any pressure of 
invaders in this direction, and that consequently what we find 
there are autochthones or aborigines, and have nothing te do 
with the general current of race-change. This is not unreason- 
able, but it is not absolutely true, although it coincides well with 
the views of some ethnologists about fixed and sedentary types 
of man. 

The area between the White Sea and the northern spurs of 
the Ural Mountains is now occupied by the so-called Samoyedes, 
a race which differs generically both in language and other 
respects from the Finnic or Ugrian branch of the human family. 
Dr. Latham has some very judicious remarks about the name 
Samoyede in his account of the “ Races of the Russian Empire,” 
114. It is not indigenous to the race to which it is applied, but 
is a foreign name given to it by its neighbours. As Castrén has 
shown, it has a Finnic or Siranien etymology, and is in origin 
identical with Samojetia (a portion of Lithuania), Suomelaiset, 
etc. The root is Sami, the very name which, as we have already 
said, the Lapps know themselves by ; a root we have in English 
in the word swamp. Samoyede means merely fen-men, marsh- 
men, and has no more ethnic value than Highlander, Lowlander, 
etc. Itis a geographical, and not an ethnicname. When Nestor 
therefore speaks of Samoyedes, we must understand nothing 
more than that he was referring to those who lived on the 
Tundras or mosses of North-Eastern Russia. 


So long ago as 1838, Schrenk, in a paper read before the St.- 


Petersburgh Academy, on the Skeletons of two Mammoths found 
in the Samoyede country (“Bulletin St. Petersburgh Acad.,” 
iv, 1), showed that that country was strewn with old graves con- 
taining metallic objects, which the Samoyedes point to as the 
remains of the Sihrtje, as they call them (the Zirianens of 
western writers), who they say occupied that country before 
them, and that they now live in the bowels of the earth, and are 
a very wealthy and advanced people, which is proved by the 
copper, iron, lead, and tin weapons and utensils found in their 
mounds. 
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In Castrén’s “ Ethnologische Vorlesungen iiber die Altaische 
Volker,” etc., St. Petersburgh, 1857, page 86, I find the following 
yery valuable remarks: “The only district in which the Finns 
seem to have been obliged to give up their country to the Samoy- 
edes is the district to the west of the Ural. That Finnic races of old 
time lived here, I have attempted to prove in an essay on the 
Sarvolotsien Tschudes. (‘Suomi Tidskrift i fosterlandska aim- 
nen. Fjerde argangen. Helsingfors, 1845, i, 23.) Among other 

unds for this opinion, I there set out the traditions common 
to both the Russians and the Samoyedes, concerning the Tschudic 
people, who are called Sirtje by the Samoyedes. The story goes 
that this people, on the arrival of the Samoyedes, fled into the 
bosom of the earth, where they still live and tend the foxes, 
Mammoths, etc. I have strengthened this tradition by the pro- 
duction of a great number of Finnic names of places in this dis- 
trict. Thus there exists here a river named Ishma, derived from 
Isoma. It springs in the tundra called by the Russians Zembla, 
and the Samoyedes Arka ja (Great Land). Another river is 
called Tsylma, from the Finnic word Kylma; a third, Pjoscha, 
Finnic Pesa ; a fourth, Oja; a fifth, Kuloi (7.¢., fish river). Per- 
haps the word Samoyede is also of Finnic origin (Lapp Samejedne, 
etc.). In addition, one may quote the numerous references to 
Biarma land and its Finnic inhabitants occurring in the Sagas to 
prove that the Finns must have lived on the tundras west of the 
Ural, or rather the rivers flowing through those tundras.” 

These extracts are sufficient to prove the position that the 
Samoyedes have here incrvached upon an ancient Finnic habitat, 
thus offering one instance at least where a race which lived in a: 
bronze or iron period of civilisation has been displaced by one 
which until very recently, if not even still, was living under the 
conditions prevalent in a stone or bone age. 

I do not believe that this migration was the result of a suc- 
cessful attack on the previous inhabitants. When the Samoyedes 
wandered over this area it was probably deserted. 

We have therefore pushed back the Samoyedes beyond the 
Urals. I believe their migration to the west of that range is 
comparatively recent ; and that, at all events in the days of the 
Norsemen, the Karelian Finns occupied their country. 

But we cannot limit this n ration to the west of the Urals 
as Castrén does. It was his notion that all the Turkic, Finnie, 
and Samoyedic races came originally from the Altai, and much 
of his reasoning is coloured by this prejudice. Thus it was a 
part of his theory to make the Samoyedes be driven west of the 
Urals by the Ostiaks, who were constantly pressing northwards, 
Now, it is my purpose to show that there has been no general 
drift of population from south to north on the east of the _— 
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but that the course of migration, with very slight exception, hag 
been in the opposite direction. 

On the further side of the Ural chain we find the vast water. 
shed of the Obi and its tributaries. Here the prominent ethaig 
name is Ostiak. To this name there are the same objections ag 
to the name Samoyede. Erman, in his “Siberian Travels,” ij 
240, states with some confidence that the name Ostiak is indig- 
putably derived from the Tataric word Ushstyak, a stranger. [ 
believe this to be a false etymology, and that probably the latter 
word is derived from the former. In a paper on the Voguls, read 
by Dr. Ronay before the British Association, it was stated that 
Ostiak is merely Obstiak—i.c., dweller on the Ob. This is q 
much more probable derivation, if we consider the origin of the 
parallel names Votiak, Meskeriak, etc., etc.; if we consider also 
that the Ostiak habitat is limited to the Valley of the Ob. This 
being in our opinion its etymology, the objection to the name lies 
in the fact that it has been applied indiscriminately to three dis- 
tinct and separate races, all living in the same river system, 
Thus we read of the Ostiaks of the Jenissei, a very curious and 
very distinct race, who were first discriminated by Strahlenberg, 
were called Jenissians by Klaproth, and have been the subjects 
of an elaborate linguistic work by Castrén. We shall have much 
to say about them in a future paper. 

Then we have the Ostiaks properly so-called, who are a Ugrian 
or Finnic race, and who occupy the greater part of the Valley of 
the Ob, and of whom also more presently. 

Lastly, we have the Ostyaks of the Mouth of the Obi, who 
are Samoyedes, and are so called by all recent writers. These 
Samoyedes are confined to the Tundras bordering the Polar Sea 
and the country north of Obdorsk. Their land is divided into 
two portions by the Gulf of Obi; that on the west, known as 
Kamenaia, or the Highlands, extends westwards as far as the 
Karen Sea, where it touches the land of Poustozersk; that on 
the east, called Nisovaia, or the Lowlands, stretches from the 
Obi to the land of the Samoyedes of Jouraki. 

In all this area the Samoyedes are found clinging to their 
natural habitat, the treeless moss that borders the Polar Sea. 

Now, Pallas tells us (“ Voyages,” iv, 90) “that these Samoy- 
edes assert that they came from the East, and this is confirmed 
by other facts. It coincides with what we have said of the 
Samoyedes of Archangel, who have also come from the East, 
The Ob Valley knows them not below Obdorsk, while in the 
great Tundra wastes of the Jenissei they are the predominant 
race. There can be small doubt, from the evidence collected by 
Wrangel, which I hope some time to digest and present to you, that 
the whole Arctic border land of Asia has encroached immensely on 
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the see, making its climate much more severe, and also acquiring 
a fringe of treeless tundra, which the vagabond Samoyedes have 
naturally occupied. 

I have no doubt that the strip of Samoyedic population that 
is found fringing the Polar Sea from the Jenissei to the White 
Sea has recently occupied that area, and has encroached chiefly 
upon a Finnic population, and I shall treat the Valley of the 
Jenissei as the frontier until recently between the Ostiaks proper 
and the Samoyedes. 

The Ostiaks proper, or the Ugrian Ostiaks, are a very widely- 
diffused race. They occupy the whole Valley of the Obi, from 
below Obdorsk to where it forks into its two head-rivers, the 
Jrtysch and the Upper Obi. They occupy the banks of the 
former river to three days’ journey below Tobolsk, where they 
lie next to the Siberian Turks, known as the Tatars of Tobolsk ; 
they also occupy the Upper Obi. The Ostiaks are not a homo- 
geneous race. According to Castrén (op. cit, 100), there are 
found on the lower Ob many with a blonde complexion, who are 
very like the Siraniens in looks. Here are also to be found 
several names with Siranien etymologies —e.g., names com- 
pounded with Kar, a town; Obdor Ob, the river; and Dor, Syr- 
anien for the furthest,etc. In the language of this district there are 
also to be found many words of Siranien and Permian origin. 
These facts are very interesting, because they explain to us a 
tradition given in the “ Nouveaux Mémoires sur ]’Btat present de 
la Grande Russie,” etc., Paris, 1725, ii, 173, and afterwards by 
Miiller, which has caused some confusion in ethnography. Ac- 
cording to this, the Ostiaks formerly lived in Great Permia, near 
Solkamskoy; but when the bishop (Stephen the Apostle) of those 
parts, in 1380 et seq., tried to convert the Permians to Christi- 
anity, some of them accepted his message, but the rest emigrated 
to the other side of the Urals. This tradition is very reasonable, 
and is proved by the traces of Siranien mixture among the 
Ostiaks below Berezof; but it becomes ridiculous when it is at- 
tempted to derive the whole Ostiak population from these emi- 
grants. The Ostiaks differ very materially from any of the 
Permian tribes, who, with the exception of those living on the 
Lower Ob, are pretty homogeneous. We have now explained 
the causes of this exceptional idiosyncracy, and dated its first 
origin. 

In proof that the Ostiaks are old occupants of the valley of 
the Ob, may be cited, inter alia, the fact quoted by Erman 
(Siberian Travels, i, 464. There is a very old larch in Beresof, 
fifty feet high. This tree was formerly an object of reverence 
to the Ostiaks, who hung about it offerings of various kinds, 
Among these were coins, which were carried into these remote 
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parts by Bokharian traders long before the Russian conquest of 
this country. These coins are still preserved as heirlooms in 
the remoter Ostiak yurts. 

The Ostiaks are bounded on the west by the Voguls, who 
differ from them chiefly in being hunters, while the Ostiaks ang 
fishermen. The Voguls call the Ostiaks Mansi, the very name 
they give themselves, so that they make no difference between 
the two races. Both are styled by the Siraniens Jograyas 
(Jogra in the singular), (Castren, op. cit., 129). This latter fact 
is most interesting, and clears up their history very consider- 
ably. 

i ugria, or Jugoria, is the name of a province of some note in 
Russian history. From it peltries and other rich products were 
conveyed into the grand dukedom, and its history has been ex- 
amined at some length by Lehrberg (Untersuchungen zur Er- 
lauterung der Altern Geschichte Russland. St. Petersburgh, 
1816, iii, 4, and Castren, op. cit., 93). 

According to those authors, Jugria was bounded on the west 
by the Ural Mountains, on the south by the Siberian Tatars, on 
the east by the rivers Nadym, Agan, and Wash, and on the 
north by the Samoyedes. If what we have here said is true, we 
may extend the limits of Jugria to the Polar Sea, inasmuch as 
we hold the Samoyedes to be but very recent immigrants into 
their present country. 

Although the Syraniens call both Voguls and Ostiaks Ugrians, 
the Russians have generally distinguished them ; thus Herber- 
stein Rer. Moscow Comment. p. 82, says: The Vuogulici and the 
Ugritzschi inhabit the river Oby,.and in the several old accounts 
of the conquest of Jugria by the Russians relied upon by 
Karamzin, we have the same enumeration of its inhabitants 
as Vogulitzi and Ugritzi. As the languages, the traditions, 
and the customs of both are so nearly allied, the two names 
were probably of geographical meaning rather than ethnic. 

The Voguls, according to Muller (Ugrische Volkstamm, i, 
162, et seg.), have spread considerably of late; the Northern 
Urals are their primitive hunting-ground. Hence they have 
wandered, on the one hand, to the Kama, and on the other to 
the Tawda, the Tura, and the Irtysch in the east, and the 
Tschussowaja, in the south-west. Their name is probably to 
be recognised in the names of two rivers, the Vogulja, a tribu- 
tary of the Sygma, and the Vogulka, which flows into the Obi, 
near Berezof. They bordered the Syraniens on the east, and 
as the occupation of the latter became contracted, their holding 
doubtless extended to the Kama. All the facts we know go to 
prove that the Voguls have moved from their old quarters, and 
have moved in a contrary direction to that required by the 
theory of Castrin. 
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In regard to the Ostiaks, our facts are fewer, but what we 
have have the same tendency. I will merely quote a striking 
one from the work of Miiller already cited, p. 301. The Ostiaks 
of the Jenissei, and those bordering on the southern Samoyedes, 
call themselves Kondycho, «.e., Dwellers on the Chondi or Konda. 
The Konda is a well-known western tributary of the Obi, which 
flows through a very typical land of the Ostiaks. So that those 
furthest-travelled among the Ostiaks must have come a long 
way from the north-west, if their name does not belie them. 

We have thus shown that at an early date, namely, in the 
centuries preceding and up to the sixteenth century, the Samoy- 
edes probably lived beyond the Obi altogether, and the Ural 
Mountains formed an important boundary, dividing two geogra- 
phical provinces of some note, namely, Weliki Permia or Great 
Permia, and Jugria or Jugoria, dividing also two branches of the 
Finnic race, namely, the Carelian Finns, the Permians, and 
Syraniens, from the Voguls and Ostiaks; and, further, that the 
drift of these latter folk was from north and north-west, to south 
and south-east. 

Having taken a survey of the ethnography of northern Russia 
and the country on either side of the Urals, I must now in con- 
clusion direct attention to some of the interesting archeological 
questions which are involved in the subject, and which have 
been much overlooked in England. The manners and customs, 
the religion, language, and physical appearance of the tribes I 
have mentioned, are familiar enough from the accounts of many 
modern travellers. The important gap they filled in the distri- 
bution of the world-culture and wealth in former days are not 
so well known, nor have I got material for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the question; but there are a good many isolated and 
buried facts which ought to interest this society. 

I will begin with the Ugrian tribes who bordered the Polar 
Sea, and who occupied the Northern Urals and the Ob. Ebn 
Fozlan, the Arabic geographer, who is quoted by Yakut, tells us 
that the Bulgarians were bounded on the north by the nation 
called Vissu (vide ante), Among them the night in summer 
was only an hour long. The commerce between the Bulgarians 
and the Vissus was carried on after this wise. Each of the Bul- 
garian merchants deposited his merchandise, distinguished by 
his private mark, at a certain spot, and then retired. On his 
return he found placed by the side of each article some pro- 
duct of the country of the Vissus. If the merchant was satis- 
fied, he took this in exchange, if not, he took back his own. 
The same mode of traffic was practised by the African tribes of 
the Soudan (See Cazvini and Bacouya in D’Ohsson’s “ Les Peuples 
du Caucase”), The Vissus were neighbours to the Youhras (ae, 
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Ugrians or Ostiaks, vide ante), who dwelt by the cloudy geg, 
where in summer the sun remained for forty days above the 
horizon, and in winter there were an equal number of nights of 
forty-eight hours. The Youhras had neither herds nor culti- 
vated lands ; they lived on fish and the products of the chase, 
The Bulgars sold them swords made by the Mahometans ; they 
were simply rough pieces of iron direct from the forge, which, 
when hung by a thread, and struck, resounded loudly. The 
Youhras bought these at a great price. They cast them into 
the cloudy sea, and their god caused a fish big as a mountain to 
come out of the waves, pursued by a still larger fish, who wished 
to devour it. The first, in its haste to escape, was stranded, 
whereupon the hunters cut away at its flesh. Sometimes the 
tide took the fish out again, and enabled it to escape after a 
large quantity of flesh had been carved out of it. They said 
that unless they cast. this sword into the water, no fish would 
come, and they would die of starvation. 

This naive relation of the old Arab traveller points clearly to 
a whale or narwhal fishery at the northern borders of the Ural 
chain. The story becomes more quaint as we proceed. Once 
one of these fish having got into the shallows in the Youhra 
country, the inhabitants passed a cord through its gills, and 
drew it ashore. Upon this there came out of one of its gillsa 
young damsel of great beauty, who was of a rosy-white com- 
plexion, and had black hair. The Youhras placed her on the 
ground, but she struck her face and dragged her hair, crying 
pitiably meanwhile. God had made her a piece of skin like an 
apron, which covered her from her throat to her knees. She 
lived some time among the Youhras. They told other strange 
things about the country of the Youhras; thus it was said that 
when one of the former planted his foot in Bulgarian soil, the 
temperature at once fell even in the middle of summer, and be- 
came so cold that all the fruit perished. These traveller’s tales 
reported by Cazvini and others are quaint, and they illustrate the 
sort of talk that was prevalent in the great markets of Bulgaria, 
and the general knowledge that the Arabs had of the distant 
polar regions before the eighteenth century. 

Skins, salt-dried fish, and fish-roe and ivory (fossil and 
marine) were the chief products of these northern latitudes, 
which were eagerly bought by the Arab traders, and transported 
to the luxurious courts of Bagdad and Byzantium. The ivory 
suggests an interesting inquiry. A portion of it was fossil. 
Cazvini, Ibn Haoukal, and others, have some curious information 
about this. One of them mentions having seen immense teeth, 
two palms in width, and four in length, and skulls as large as 
Arab huts, and tusks like those of the elephant, white as snow, 
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and weighing two hundred menns. (These are clearly the 
mammoths’ teeth still an object of traffic at Archangel and in 
Siberia.) The Arabs go on to say that these tusks were trans- 
ported to Khorazm, the modern Khiva, where they were sold 
at great price, and that they were there converted into vases 
and other objects. This custom prevails still among the Sa- 
moyedes, Yakuts, and others. Ermann tells us (ii, 86) that the 
Samoyedes carve out of mammoths’ teeth the ornaments for 
their sledges and drinking cups. The Jukajirs use slices of the 
horns of the fossil rhinoceros to line their bows with, id. 382. 
In the Christie collection may be seen elaborate figures and do- 
mestic objects, carved out of mammoth ivory by the Yakuts and 
Tunguses. This custom always seems to me to throw some 
doubt on the relative antiquity of those craftsmen whose carv- 
ings on mammoth ivory, etc., have been found in the French 
eaverns. If, in the Reindeer period, France was as cold as 
Siberia, it is more than probable that carcases of mammoths 
might survive on the banks of the Seine and the Thames, as 
they still do on those of the Lena. There is, further, no great — 
difficulty in believing that what the Jakuts and the Esquimaux 
can do now in the way of drawing and sculpturing, could have 
been done by the French reindeer-folk, whose remains show 
them to have been quite equal in skill at least to the Esqui- 
maux. This by the way only. 

Besides the fossil ivory, there was also that derived from the 
walrus and the narwhal, out of which so many Norse relics were 
carved. Now, among the presents sent by the great Khaliph 
Harun al Raschid to Charlemagne, were the horn of a unicorn 
and a griffon’s claw. These were long among the greatest 
curiosities at St. Denis. The former was made the subject of 
an elaborate inquiry, written at the Hague in 1646—See 
Churchill's Travels, 387, in which it is said that this horn was 
altogether like a similar one at Copenhagen, and that the Danes 
are of opinion that all those kinds of horns found in Muscovy, 
Germany, Italy, and France, came from Denmark. The Danes 
sold these horns as unicorn horns . . . . The horn at St. Denis 
had the same root as the rest, hollow and worm-eaten at the 
end, like a rotten tooth. “This being granted,” says the writer, 
“as it is really true, I will positively assert it to be a tooth 
fallen out of the jaw-bone of the same fish known in Iceland 
by the name of: narwhal, and that consequently it is no horn” 
(see op. cit.). 

In regard to the ‘griffon’s claw, it is a curious fact py a 
writer in the Bulletin of the St. Petersburgh Academy, in dis- 
cussing the griffons, makes out that the so-called claws are the 
horns of the Siberian rhinoceros. This is confirmed by Ermann, 
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who tells us the natives mistake these horns for the claws of a 
gigantic bird (see very curious account in Ermann’s travels ii, 
86, 380). So that the presents sent by Harun al Raschid were 
no doubt a portion of the spoil which his emissaries and traders 
had bought at Bolghari, or some other mart of the Volga and 
Kama, and had come from the country of the Youhras, at 
once a proof of the energy of the Arabs in their prosperous days, 
and an explanation of much medieval romance. This ivory wag 
doubtless also exported by the Norse traders from the ports of 
Biarmia, and was used by them in carving the chessmen, caskets, 
etc., of which examples are still extant. In regard to the chegg- 
men, a large number of which were found in Lewes, and are 
now in the British Museum, it is curious that in an account 
of Iceland, written by M. la Peyrere in 1644, published in the 
same collection of travels, it is mentioned that the Icelanders 
were still great chess-players, “ there being not a peasant in the 
country but what has a set of it, which they make themselves 
out of fish-bones; the whole difference betwixt theirs and ours 
being only that our fools stand for their bishops, because they 
say the clergymen ought to be near the king’s person. Their 
rooks represent little captains, whence the Iceland scholars call 
them Centuriones. They are represented with swords on their 
sides, with bloated cheeks, and as if they were blowing the horns 
they hold in both hands.” This account agrees wonderfully 
with the actual relics from Lewes left there by some ancient 
Norse freebooter. 

We mentioned Biarmia. This suggests a few words about 
the Finn culture in old days. Here I shall have recourse again 
to Geiger. They were the great miners of the North and East. 
“The preparation of marsh iron was known to them from an 
early period; for marsh ore (myrmalin), which our ancestors 
called griisjern, the Finns have a native appellation—holmé. 
Iron in the Finnic and Lappic is called ranta-route, and the 
hundred of Rantalambi in Finland has its name from ranta and 
lammi, lake or marsh, 7.¢., from marsh iron: an old Finnish 
Rune called Rantan synty, sings of the birth of iron. In the 
Fennic tongue every handicraftsman is called a smith (seppa), 
and Finnish swords are mentioned in the Icelandic sagas. The 
most famous smith known to the ancient North, and celebrated 
in the Edda, is the son of a Swedish king on the borders of 
Smithiod; and in later times the Finns retained the praise of 
excelling in the labours of the forge” (Geiger: Hist. of Sweden, 
29). Not only do they excel in iron manufacture, but also in 
the making of trinkets out of other metals. The Finns of Dale- 
carlia are great miners; both silver and tin are worked by them, 
and I have small doubt that the Norsemen, who loved agricul- 
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ture, and piracy, and trade, were indebted to the Finns for their 
metallic craftsmen. I shall return to this subject on a future 
occasion. 

Bearmia, besides being a home of the arts, was also a main 
highway of commerce. The Norse merchants who traded at 
Bolghari traversed it, and brought by this route those hoards of 
eufic coins which are found in so many places frequented by 
them, and notably in Scandinavia and in Iceland. The great 
emporium of Bearmia was Tcherdyn, and in the grave mounds 
in its neighbourhood Strahlenberg reports that many Arab coins 
were found. Much information on the archeology of this dis- 
trict has been collected by the Russian inquirers. They have 
opened quite a new vein in archeology, and I trust on some 
future occasion to bring before you some of the ore they have 
discovered. 


The meeting then separated. 


JUNE 17TH, 1872. 
Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


THE Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 


The following presents were announced, and the thanks of the 
meeting voted to the respective donors :— 


For THE LIBRARY. 


From the SocrTy.—Mittheilungen der Anthropologischen Gesell- 
schaft in Wien, March, 1872. 

From James Burns, Esq¢.—Human Nature for June, 1872: 

From the Epitor.—The Mining Magazine and Review for June, 
1872. 

From the Association.—Journal of the East India Association for 
May, 1872. 

From the Eprror.—The Food Journal for June, 1872. 

From the Eprror.—La Revue Scientifique, Nos. 50, 51, and 52. 

From the Socirry.—Report of the Royal Society of Tasmania, 1870; 
Papers and Proceedings, ditto, 1870-1. 

From the Socrery.—Bulletin de la Société Imperiale des Naturalistes 
de Moscow, Nos. 3 and 4, 1871. 

From the Ep1ror.—Medizinische Jahrbiicher der K. K. Gesellschaft 
der Aerzte in Wien, No. 1, 1872. 
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From the Assoctation.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association, 
for April, 1872. 


From the Epvrror.—Archivio per l’Antropologia e la Etnologia, vol. ii, 
No. 11, 1872. 

From the AutHor.—The Discovery, Survey, and Settlement of Port 
Phillip. By G. W. Rusden, Esq. 

From the Epitor.—Nature (to date). 

From the Earn of Kimsertey.—Vocabulary of the Aboriginal Dia- 
lects, Wellington District, of New Holland, 1839, by James 
Giinther, Esq.—An Australian Grammar, 1834, by L. E. Threl- 
keld, Esq.—Language of the Aborigines of the Colony of Vic- 
toria, and other Australian Districts, by Daniel Bunce, Esq.— 
Gurre Kamilaroi, or Kamilaroi Sayings, by Rev. Wm. Ridley.— 
Memorie Storiche Dell’ Australia, by Mons. D. R. Salvado, 0.S.B, 
—Manuscript relating to the Australian Aboriginal Language.— 
Vocabulary of the Dialects of some of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Tasmania, by J. Milligan, Esq., F.L.S. 


Mr. A. W. FRANKS exhibited photographs of the Tattooed Man 
from Burmah, and read the following communication: 

In the Times of November 3, 1871, appeared a paragraph 
copied from the British Medical Journal, respecting the appear- 
ance at Vienna of a man tattooed in a remarkable manner all 
over the body. A more detailed account appeared in the Lancet 
of February 3, 1872. 

Happening to pay a short visit to Vienna a few weeks since, 
T ascertained that the tattooed man was no longer in that town; 
but, through the kindness of Dr. Sigmund Wahrmann, Secretary 
of the Anthropological Society of Vienna, I obtained the four 
photographs which I exhibit on the present occasion. I did not 
myself see Dr. Wahrmann, and though I met with several persons 
who had seen the man, they were not well versed in anthropo- 
logical matters, and I did not obtain any particulars. 

In the account from the Medical Journal of November, 1871, 
it is stated that the man was a Greek, who had been a pirate. 
Seven years ago, he and five companions were taken prisoners 
by one of the wild tribes of Asia. Three of them were put to 
death, but this man and two others were preserved alive, and 
literally tattooed all over the body. The operation lasted two 
months, and was performed by six men, who each day operated 
on different parts of the body. The operation caused horrible 
pain, and his two companions died under the treatment. 

The account in the Lancet of February 1872 (reprinted in the 
Times of February 2), is more minute, being derived from the 
Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift for January 13. The follow- 
ing is an extract from this account: 

“This man states that he is an Albanian, forty years of age, 
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and unmarried. Besides Greek, his native tongue, he speaks 
Arabic and Persian fluently ; French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
and English with various degrees of fluency and correctness. 
His accounts of his life vary somewhat. According to one state- 
ment, he has been for the last five years engaged, together with 
eleven companions, in fortune-hunting, in the shape of working 
gold mines in Chinese Tartary. During a rebellion which oc- 
curred in that country, he supplied the rebels with arms; and 
upon the defeat of the insurgents, was with his companions taken 
captive. Nine of the prisoners were put to death; the remain- 
ing three, including himself, were sentenced to the punishment 
of tattooing, in order that they might ever hereafter go about as 
marked men. One of the victims died, either in consequence of 
the severity of the operation or from disease ; a second, blind, lives 
yet at Hongkong ; while the third, the subject of the present com- 
munication, managed to make his escape through China to a port 
on the India Gulf. Thence an English ship brought him to 
Manilla, thence to Hongkong, from which place he returned vid 
Suez to Greece. According to another account he engaged, to- 
gether with some Frenchmen, in hostile operations against the 
Chinese, by whom he was taken prisoner and tattooed.” 

Another and more full account appeared in the “ Journal of 
the Geographical Society of Leipzig,” to which my attention has 
been called by Mr. Clements R. Markham, who has kindly fur- 
nished me with the following translation of it: 

“ The foreigner is a Suliot, called Georgius Constantine, and is 
a native of Albania. Amongst his exploits (he is master of 
Italian, French, and English) he took part in the French expedi- 
tion to Cochin China with the object of penetrating into the in- 
terior of furthér India and Burmah in quest of gold. By Ava 
on the Irawaddy this band was proclaimed hostile on account of 
their taking up arms against the natives. He, with eleven com- 
panions, fell into the hands of the Government troops. Nine of 
these were executed; he and two others were spared their lives, 
but condemned to the ‘tattoo process.’ This process was very 
severe, for one died, and the other became blind in the course of 
it. This happened in Bhamno, on the Irrawaddy. 

“The tattooing took three months, and was so severe that he 
had to be held down by four men, and submit quietly to the 
operation under fear of death. After a lengthened imprisonment 
he escaped, and after a four months’ tramp through China he 
managed to reach Amoy in safety. The European Consul him-- 
self gave him the means to reach Manilla, where he lay sick for 
some time. Through Hongkong he returned home vié the 
Suez Canal to Europe ; came to Vienna, where he stayed some 
time, and was sought out by physicians as an ethnological curi- 
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osity ; thence went on to Munich, and is now under the care of 
Dr. Thiersch at Leipzig. From hence Georgias intends to vigit 
Berlin and London. 

“ The tattooing was the subject of a treatise by Dr. Kapost of 
Vienna, ‘The Tattooed Man of Burmah, in No. 2 of the Vienna 
Weekly Journal of Medicine. This account is exhaustive, and 
portions of it are here given. The tattooed man is about fo 


"years of age, of medium height, is handsome and strongly built, 


and well proportioned. He has a long black beard ; his long 
black hair lies in two masses (?) over his head. His counten- 
ance is not ignoble. Moreover, when stripped, he gives one the 
idea of being entirely clad in a tightly-worn fabric of rich 
Turkish stuff. From the crown of his head to the points of his 
toes his skin is entirely covered with tattoo figures in dark blue, 
with occasional intervening characters in red. The soles of the 
feet are alone free. Moreover, the interstices between the figures 
are filled up with smaller blue and red characters. The hands 
are covered with these characters only. These blue devices even 
appear amid the thick hairs of the head and beard. On the 
forehead, on either side of the middle line, are to be seen panthers; 
the interval is filled up with characters. 


“The total number of figures is 388, which are distributed 
over the body as follows: 


Breast, as far as the waist... oe ode 50 
Left arm . 51 
Right arm seo 50 
Back, as far as the waist a So soe 37 
Lower portion of the body nti a eek 53 
Two figures on the forehead oes eee 2 


The figures are all tattooed in blue and are symmetrically 
arranged on both sides of the body on the breast, being two 
crowned sphinxes, two snakes, two elephants, two swans, and in 
the middle a horn-owl. The figures consist of sphinxes with 
crowns on their heads, apes, leopards, cats, tigers, eagles, storks, 
swans, peacocks, snakes, men, women with dresses, panthers, 
lions, elephants, crocodiles, salamanders, dragons, fishes, gazelles, 
fruit, leaves, flowers, and objects of every description. 

“The characters in writing on the hand are adjudged by Pro- 
fessor Miiller to be Burmese. Professor Miiller and Dr. Pollak, 
late physicians of the Shah of Persia,asserted that Georgias speaks 
Arabic and Persian fluently. The small particles of flesh which 
appear between the figures and characters are of the normal colour; 
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the skin is soft, supple, and of fine texture; the glands are not 
swollen, and the perspiration is not affected. ; 

“The figures show considerable skill in their outline and 

neral execution. It occupied the artist three months to com- 
plete the job, working three hours a day. The tool used in the work 
is about fifteen inches long altogether, the point being five inches 
in length, and split like a pen-point. Dr. Kaposi considers the 
colouring matter employed to be vegetable, though with our 
sailors, soldiers, and others, gunpowder and cinnabar are usually 
employed.” 

It will be observed that the accounts given by the man himself 
differ from each other. It seems scarcely credible that the tattooing 
could have been completed in the time stated, as the irritation thus 
produced would, it must be supposed, bring on death. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the tattooing is genuine Burmese tattooing, 
as shown by the sketches from a model of a Burmese man in the 
Christy collection, although it extended in Georgias beyond the 
usual limits of the process. The designs, however, are very care- 
fully put together, and must have been executed by a first-rate 
artist. Such tattooing is very costly in Burmah; and I am in- 
formed by Sir Arthur Phayre that when criminals are tattooed 
as a punishment it is done in a large inscription across the 
breast, a part of the body rarely covered in Burmah. 

That Europeans are occasionally tattooed in Burmah, and that 
the process is costly, is shown by a letter which appeared in the 
Lancet of May 18, 1872. 


To the Editor of the “ Lancet.” 


Sir,—In the Lancet of February 3rd there is an account of the 
tattooed man of Vienna. In the year 1861, when at Riviére du Loup, 
Canada, I had the fortune to meet with much such another person. 
This man’s name was Chambers; he had been lieutenant and ad- 
jutant of the 49th Regiment (he showed me his Pong ! I was 
two days at the same hotel with him, during which time he kindly 
stripped himself for my inspection. He was a tall, thin man, about 
fifty-two years old ; grey hair; the whole of right side of face covered 
with strawberry stain. Commencing with a collar round the neck, 
and terminating at the wrists and middle of calf of legs with a most 
elaborate piece of embroidery, the whole of the body inclusive was one 
mass of tattooing. The main figures consisted of Burmese gods and 
goddesses, the intermediate spaces filled in with Burmese inscriptions, 
birds, beasts, fishes; and scrolls. There was not the space of a pin’s- — 
point left uncoloured, the colours used being red, black, and blue. Mr. 
Chambers’ account of the matter is simply the following : That when 
stationed with his regiment in Burmah (I have forgotten the year he 
said) many years ago, he, for the curiosity of the thing, had himself 
tattooed in this manner; the amount he paid the man who orna- 
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mented him was £40 sterling. He also said that it was a very common 
thing amongst the natives, and Europeans frequently commenced the 
beautification but generally got tired of the pain before the affair was 
finished. 

When at Quebec, last year, I asked if he was still alive, but was in- 
formed that he had died. This poor man had for many years earned 
a living by travelling the world over, blowing a penny whistle, and 
playing the concertina, which he did in a wonderful manner. He wag 
not in the habit of exhibiting his tattooing, and it was only my being 
a military medical officer, and talking to him, that made him show 
himself to me ; he seemed rather ashamed of his youthful freak. May 
not the Vienna man in all probability have been tattooed also in 
Burmah 3 I an, Sir, yours, &., 

G. E. Gascoreng, M.D., late R.A. 

Brockville, Ontario. 


The practice of tattooing among the Burmese is noticed in the 
following works :—Symes, “ Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava,” 
1795, p. 312. He gives as a reason for tattooing, the belief 
that it operates as a charm against the weapons of enemies, 
Alexander, “ Travels from India to England,” 1827, p. 17, who 
describes the process as “performed with a long steel needle 
loaded at one end and divided at the other to contain the liquor, 
which is either red or blue.” In Crawfurd’s “Journal of an 
Embassy to the Court of Ava” (2nd edition, 1834, vol. ii, p. 95), 
a long account is given of the process and designs as well as the 
process of neighbouring races. Other accounts are to be found 
in Malcolm, “Travels in Hindustan, etc.,” 1848, i, p. 218; and 
Winter, “Six Months in British Burmah, 1858, p. 55. 

The whole question of tattooing is one well deserving the at- 


tention of the ethnologist, and would furnish the subject for a 


work of some extent. 


Discussion, 


Dr. J. Mitnzr Fotuercitt said that he was at Vienna at the time 
this tattooed man was first exhibited by Professor Hebra, and had 
repeated conversations with him, as well as several opportunities of 
inspecting him. The tattooing was very beautiful, and involved the 
whole skin. The whole story was intrinsically incredible, and was 
to the effect that it was done as a punishment in Bokhara, and that it 
took three operators three months to complete it. It is regarded as a 
worse punishment than death, and two other unfortunates died from 
the effects. The man’s aspiration seemed to be to make himself 
out one of the most unscrupulous and bloodthirsty of scoundrels, an 
idea thoroughly warranted by his physiognomy. The tattooing is 
evidently done in imitation of Doorga, the wife of Siva, the oldest 
demon god of India, and the red hands indicate her thirst for blood. 
The man also translated the letters in the palmar aspect of his fingers 
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The tribes inhabiting this hilly tract of country are—l1, the 
Rahkaing or Chyoung-thah ; 2, Shandoo; 3, Hk&mie, commonly 
called Hkway-mie ; 4, Mro; 5, Anu, or Hkoung-tso; 6, Chin, 
or Hkyn ; 7, Chaw. 

The Rahkaing, commonly called Chyoung-thah (.¢., children 
of, or dwellers near, the stream), are of the Burmese or Mran-ma 
stock, and speak a dialect differing but little from the dialect 
commonly spoken in the lowlands of Aracan. They are divided 
into clans, or families, each having a separate name, some of 
whom trace their origin to Peguans who were sent over with 
a Peguan princess who was married to an Aracanese king. 
Though their manners and customs are similar to those of the 
Burmese in general, and they profess themselves to be Bud: 
dhists, yet long contact with the wilder hill tribes has caused 
them to adopt many of their customs and superstitions. For- 
merly their villages were pushed far up the Kulah-dan, or Git- 
tshaba river, but the pressure of the tribes above has of late 
years driven them in. The name Mran-ma is applied to the 
Chyoung-thah, Aracanese, and Burmese, and is, I firmly believe, 
the original name of the race. Sir Arthur Phayre has already 
in the “Journal of the Ethnological Society,” vol. v, expressed 
his opinion that the name is a modern corruption of the Pali 
Braimah or Brahma; but with all due deference to such a great 
authority, I must say that I cannot understand how Br&ihmah or 
Brah-ma can be corrupted into Mran-ma, though the reverse is 
ony Besides the Burmese are known to the Chinese as 
“Mreen,” or “ Mien,” and to the Shans as “Man,” both very like 
Mran, and it is well-known that the termination “ma” (feminine) 
denotes chief or parent, They are a quiet, pleasant. people, in 
disposition more like the Burmese than their nearer relations the 
proud, indolent, overbearing Aracanese, who seem to have received 
a large admixture of foreign blood. Their dress consists of a 
“dolyah,” or waist-cloth of dark homespun cotton, and a white 
cotton “goung-boung,” or turban, the long hair being tied in 
a knot on the top of the head. I believe it will generally be 
found that this way of fastening the hair is one great mark 
of difference between Burmese and Indian Hill tribes. The 
women wear a dress similar to the Aracanese, which is the same as 
that worn by the Burmese, save that it comes further round the 
body so as not to expose the leg in walking; the colours, how- 
ever, are sad, and throughout the whole Aracanese family there 
seems to be a want of appreciation of the harmonious blending 
of bright colours so dear to the Eastern Burmese eye. It has 
often been stated that this peculiar dress was introduced 
amongst the Eastern Burmese in order to put an end to certain 
disgusting practices, but I do not believe that there are any good 
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grounds for this assertion, and that the present dress is merely 
an enlarged form of the old dress worn by the Mranma before 
they advanced in civilisation, and which is still worn by their 
wild cousins.. Tattooing is practised, but not to such an extent 
as in Burma proper, the utmost being a few charms on the back, 
chest, or shoulders. The Burmese practice of tattooing the thighs 
has also been attributed to the above-mentioned practice, but I 
think a more rational reason is, that when the Burmese males 
took to wearing a long waist-cloth, the unexposed parts did not 
turn so brown as those exposed, and this light skin being un- 
sightly when the loins were girt up, tattooing was introduced to 
enhance their personal appearance. The written character used 
by the Chyoug-thahs is the same as that used all over Burma, 
but that of their books slightly differs, as the original Burmese 
books were for a long time copied by Bengali scribes who were 
ignorant of the language, and introduced new forms. 

The next tribe on the list is the Shan-doo, but of their manners 
and customs very little is yet known. Major Tickell in 1852 
had an interview (described in the “Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal”) with one Leb-bai, the chief of a clan called Bouk-kie. 
In appearance they differ but little from the Hka-mie and Chin 
tribes, but their language or dialect is not understood by either, 
though there a few words common to both. On comparing the 
account of this tribe by Captain Lewin in his “ Wild Races of 
the South-eastern Frontier of India,” with that given by Major 
Tickell and my own observations, the only points in common 
are that they frequently use timber in building their houses, 
whereas other tribes use bamboos, that they are polygamous, 
that they had a dread of water above knee-deep, and that they 
bury their dead im graves dug in the village, together with their 
valuables, instead of burning them after the manner of the other 
tribes and the Burmese. Captain Lewin states that “their 
features do not bear any signs of Mongolian physiognomy, and 
Major Tickell remarks this of one specimen only; those, how- 
ever, which I have come across were decidedly Mongolian in 
feature. The women are far better clad than those of the other 
tribes, and are said to be much handsomer. It was to have been 
hoped that the late expedition against the Looshays would have 
afforded more information regarding this almost unknown tribe,’ 
but, as far as I have heard, the column never penetrated to ‘it, 
which is much to be deplored on another account, as they are 
inverate raiders, and hold many of our fellow subjects captive. 

The Hki-mies, or, as they are more commonly called, the 
Hkway-mies, are the principal tribe of those under British pro-: 
tection, though not so numerous as the Chins. Three or four 
generations ago this tribe dwelt further to the eins in the. 
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country now occupied by the Shandoos, but have been driven 
southwards by them, in turn displacing the Mros and Chyoung- 
thahs, They are divided, like all the hill peoples, into clans, which 
doubtless in their former habitat had their own peculiar lands, 
and were each ruled by influential chiefs, but their forced 
migration has now destroyed all this, and the clans are scattered 
and confused, though keeping together for the most part in clan 
villages, under a head man or “a-raing,” whose office is usually 
hereditary. The name Hk&mie is the one by which they call 
themselves, and means “ man” (homo). From features, language, 
and manners I consider that they are of the same family or 
nearly related to the Mran-ma, as are also the Mros, who differ 
but slightly in language and customs. The dress of the male 
Hk&mies is a long home-spun cotton cloth, about one foot in 
width, which is passed several times round the waist and once 
between the legs, the coloured ends hanging down in front and 
behind ; the hair is knotted over the front part of the head, and 
a long twisted white cloth is bound round the head so as to make 
a turban standing well up over the forehead. This adds to the 
height and sets them off to great advantage ; they are generally 
well set up and muscular, but vary greatly in stature; though 
wary and occasionally deceitful, I have always found that to be 
honest and straightforward is the best way to get on with them 
—their distrust is the result of their dealings with people whom 
they know deceive them, and if once convinced that you will keep 
your word, they will always trust you. Generally speaking, I 
think they are more open to improvement than any of the other 
tribes, not even excepting the Chyoung-thahs; there can be no 
doubt but that they are more fully able to understand the 
benefits of peace and trade, and are desirous of changing their 
former predatory habits. This seems to be a universal law with 
regard to people who have been driven to change their habitat. 
The Mros wear a small blue waist-cloth, about four inches wide, 
and are not particular about their head-dress or personal appear- 
ances ; their houses, too, are small; the desire for improvement 
is not so great. The women of both dress almost exactly alike, 
in a short dark blue cloth reaching to the knee and open at the 
side ; it is fastened round the waist with a net of cords covered 
either with large beads or copper rings; over the breast is also 


_ worn a small strip of cloth. They are more squarely built than 


the men, and the habit of carrying very heavy weights on their 
backs in baskets with a band passing over their forehead up 
the precipitous hill paths makes them walk with a constrained 
and waddling gait; some when young are good-looking, but 
constant labour soon destroys their personal appearance. The 
last remarks are true of all the Hill tribes, . 
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' The Anus or Hkoungtsos and Kéngs are tribes not much 
known. Their dress and customs are said to be similar to those 
of the Hk&mies, but they speak a distinct dialect which contains 
many words and expressions intelligible to the Manipooreans. 

The Chins are the most widely spread of all the tribes, and 
inhabit the mountain range that divides Aracan from Burma 
(i.e. Ava and Pegu) extending from far north almost down to 
Cape Negrais; though all acknowledge that they are of the same 
family, and universally tatoo the faces of their women—a prac- 
tice peculiar to the tribe—yet there is a great difference between 
the dialect of those who are brought captive from the east side 
and that of those inhabiting the Arakan Hills. Generally 
speaking, they are very shy and averse to improvement, culti- 
vating neither cotton nor tobacco for sale. They are divided 
into numerous clans, each of which is located on certain tracts 
sufficiently large to supply them with cultivation, but whose 
boundaries they are never allowed by clan law to exceed. It 
has been said that they adopted the custom of tatooing the 
women’s faces in order to prevent the Burmese kings from car- 
rying off the pretty ones to their harems ; this explanation, how- 
ever, is highly improbable ; the most likely reason is that it was 
adopted as a mark whereby they might be recognised when car- 
ried off by other tribes, or perhaps to enable them the better to 
conceal the women of other tribes captured by them. Their 
language, though not understood by either Hk&-mies or Mros, has 
many words in common. The men knot their hair more over 
the forehead, and the waist-cloth is reduced to the smallest 
dimensions ; in fact, it can hardly be said to have the slightest 
pretensions to decency. The women wear a short waist-cloth, 
open on both sides like an apron before and behind, and a short 
smock ; some clans, however, wear it long. 

The Chaws consist of only a few families in a single village, 
and are undoubtedly of the Kookie race, but it is not known 
how they became separated from the main body. The men knot 
their hair behind, and the women plait it into tails which are 
brought up over the forehead. Having now mentioned the 
various tribes and a few of their characteristics, I will proceed 
to give a general sketch of their manners and customs, for, 
though there may be a few minor differences, yet, on the whole, 
one account will suffice for all. 

The religion of all these tribes is spirit-worship of the most: 
primitive kind (the Chyoungthahs excepted), and simply consists 
in a sacrifice—usually of blood—to the spirits of the rivers and 
fells as a means of averting evil; and the performance of almost 
every act has to be accompanied with the shedding of the blood 
of some animal or bird. The word Ka-nie is used by the 
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Hka&mies to represent a spirit or dryad, also the sun and days a 
spirit or k&-nie is supposed to reside in almost everything. The 
last part of the word ki-nie is identical with the Burmese “nay”, 
sun or day, pronounced by the Aracanese “nie”; the “ka” bei 
pronounced quickly, was soon lost, but I think may still be de- 
tected in the Burmese, “ta-nin-ga-nway”, day of the sun, as com- 
pared with “ta-nin-la”, day of the moon, when “la” undoubt 
edly means moon. During the year there are two very import- 
ant ceremonies for the propitiation of the Ka-nie, viz., at the 
time of sowing seed, and before harvest. At the first a fowl or 
pig is taken alive to the place to be sown ; a small heap of rice- 
seed is placed on the ground, and the blood of the animal poured 
thereon ; the flesh is taken home and eaten. The second is per- 
formed when the rice-plant is well-grown, but before the ear has 
come ; a fowl, pig, or dog is killed at home, the blood smeared 
on long bamboos, decorated by shaving round the joints, so as to 
leave tassels and tufts hanging from them. These bamboos are 
taken and stuck up in various parts of the field. There is also 
another important annual feast, not in honour of the K&-nie, but 
of the departed spirits called “hpa-law”; this ceremony is per- 
| formed by the Hkamies and Chyoungthahs, but not by the Mros, 
It is held by the Hkamies after harvest, and called “ta-proung- 
pa-oung,” or “the opening of the house of the dead.” Whena 
person dies, and has been burnt, the ashes are collected and 
\ placed in a small house in the forest, together with his spear or 
gun, which has first been broken in pieces. These nuicit eons 
are generally placed in groups near a village, and are sometimes 
large enough to be mistaken for one. After harvest the whole 
of the deceased’s relatives cook various kinds of food, and take 
them, with pots of “a-moo”, or liquor made from fermented rice, 
to the village of the departed; the doors of the houses are 
opened, and food having been placed inside, are reclosed ; the 
relatives then weep, eat, drink, and return home. 

The Chyoungthahs perform this ceremony thrice a year, but 
it simply consists in setting aside food and drink for the de- 
parted for a short time, and then throwing it away. 

During the dry season numerous feasts are given, at which 
large numbers of cattle are killed and eaten, and rice-beer and 
spirits consumed. It is a mark of distinction to be able to have 
it said that they have killed so many head of cattle at a feast, 
The largest number I ever heard of was one hundred and fifty. 
The gayals, oxen, and buffaloes are tied up to a post and speared, 

- but other animals have their throats cut. Dogs are often cas- 
trated when young for use at these feasts. The post used by 
the Mros is shaped like a Y, and just below the fork carved so 
as to represent two or more breasts. There is some peculiar 
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signification attached to this synibol, both by the Mgos and 
Hka-mies, and it may often be seen carved on the posts of the 
headmen’s houses, and on the house-ladder. The true meaning 
I never could get; the usual answer being, “I¢ is the custom 
inherited from our forefathers.” The Hkamies and Chins, how- 
ever, do not carve their posts, but set them up in the rough ; in 
the Chin villages I have sometimes seen stones set up on end. 

At the feasts there is always a great drinking of rice-beer. 
This is made by cooking rice im a large pot, with certain 
ferment-causing roots ; when required for use this pot is brought 
out, and filled up to the brim with water, and a reed, with two 
small holes cut at the sides just above the bottom joint, thrust 
down into the rice; the drinkers suck up the liquor through 
this tube, and when the first man has done he fills up, and the 
pot is passed on to the others in succession. One pot is suffi- 
cient for a large number of men. Sometimes five or six pots 
are placed in a row, and the drinkers have to begin at one end, 
and go ‘down the line to the other. This rice-beer is not dis- 
agreeable, and moderately intoxicating. site 

The dances which take place at these feasts are very peculiar, 
but must be seen to be clearly understood. The movement is 
more of a side-closing step, the body being kept in a position 
resembling the “Grecian bend”; the line is headed by players on 
drums, small gongs, and a wind instrument formed by passing a 
long bamboo through a hollow gourd ; after these come men 
armed with spears, muskets, choppers, and shields. The young 
men generally commence the dance, and then drag the girls in 
between them ; the whole line thus formed slowly closing round | 
and round the animal to be speared, whilst the men make love 
to the girls by their sides. Before commencing a feast the faces 
of all are usually smeared with a mixture of saffron and rice-flour, 
which is supposed to keep off the bad effects of drinking. 

Sometimes a wild sort of war dance is executed with swords 
and shields; and there is also a rather clever dance, something 
like the Scotch sword dance, but between two long heavy 
rice pestles, which are clapped together by two men to the 
sound of a drum; if the dancer be not very agile or exact, he is 
liable to get his leg broken between the two pestles. 

Till marriage the intercourse between the sexes is unre- 
strained, and it is considered rather a good thing to marry a girl 
in the family-way, even though by another man; if, however, 4» 
girl has a child before marriage, it is exposed in the forest. Not 
to be sought after by the young men is considered a reproach. 
After marriage, however, which is a simple contract, unaccom- 
panied by ceremony, conjugal fidelity is generally respected. A 
wife is purchased from her father with large presents. 
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The ceremony of “ya”, or taboo, is strictly enforced on the 
following occasions: firstly, when any person belonging to the 
village is killed by a tiger, alligator, or other animal, or when 
any woman of the village dies in child-birth, or when the body 
of any person who has died as above has been brought into the 
village, all intercourse with that village is cut off until the 
appearance of the next new moon; secondly, when a village or 
house is burnt, or when a new village is erected, intercourse is 
forbidden for the period of three days ; thirdly, when any epi- 
demic breaks out intercourse is forbidden with that village until 
the disease has disappeared; fourthly, when the rice-plant ig 
well up, and requires weeding, intercourse is forbidden for seven 
days; fifthly, when a villager dies by accident, intercourse is 
forbidden for a day. Any person breaking the taboo is fined by 
the head men of the neighbouring villages. To show that a 
village is tabooed strings or canes are suspended across the 
road. 

At harvest time the people are forbidden to eat flesh or fish; 
and any person who has killed another, or been wounded by a 
wild beast, is obliged to abstain from flesh for a period extend- 
ing from three months to one year. It is also considered wrong 
to take money as a reward for the slaughter of a dangerous wild 
beast. 

When the inhabitants of a village have been successful on a 
foray, or in repelling an attack, a sacrifice is offered to the 
“ki-nie” of the village, all dancing a war-dance, with spears 
and shields, round the village post. When a person dies the 
body is laid out in the house, and a feast made ; food is set apart 
* for the ghost, which is supposed to remain over the house as 
long as the body is there. Seven packets of rice for a man, and 
six for a woman, are left at the place of cremation for the ghost 
to eat, and neglect of this custom is a bar to inheritance. 

According to Hill custom, all offences or injuries are remedied 
by fine only, and this fine is commonly called “the price of a 
head.” This price is most rigorously demanded, and has become 
the source of constant warfare. If the fine be not paid, means 
are first taken to endeavour to recover by capturing and enslav- 
ing the debtor. If however, this be not possible, the creditor 
will bide his time, and at an unexpected moment, together with 
his friends, attack and kill or carry off the debtor’s fellow vil- 
lagers. This blood-money is often demanded on very imaginary 
grounds, and the feuds are kept up for years. The following 
are the laws usually adhered to: 

Criminal.—1. If a person commit murder, he should be fined 
the value of two slaves and several spears, swords, and gongs— 
say in all about Rs. 600. If death be caused accidentally the 
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fine should be half the above. 2. When a village is plundered 
by a body of raiders the leader is alone to be held responsible ; 
and, if apprehended, is bound to return the value of all property 
taken (including persons killed), and also a fine. 3. If a village 
be burnt down in committing a raid, the leader is bound to make 
good the damage done and pay a fine in addition. 4. A person 
who commits theft is bound to return the property or its value 
and pay a fine not exceeding Rs.30. 5. A person who causes 
grievous hurt may be fined Rs.100. 6. If a person assault 
another he is to pay a fine not exceeding Rs. 30. 8. If rape be 
committed on a married woman the husband is entitled to de- 
mand a sun not exceeding Rs. 60. Rape of an unmarried woman 
is to be punished by a fine not exceeding Rs. 30. 

Norr.—All the above fines are to be accompanied by the 
cost of the animal (pig) slain to make the agreement binding. 
When murder is committed in a raid, any raiders caught red- 
handed are at once beheaded and the heads stuck up in the 
village. A woman may not receive a fine, but a male relative or 
husband may receive it for her. 

Civil——1. If two persons dispute about a debt or other matter, 
and neither can produce evidence, they are obliged to go through 
the ordeal of ducking the head in water, decision is given in 
favour of him who keeps under longest. 2. If a debt be not 
paid, and the debtor should not be apprehended, the creditor’s 
party, if strong enough, attack the debtor’s village and carry off 
as many captives as they can. 3. The rate of interest on a debt 
is double the principal if one year be allowed to expire from date 
of contraction. 4. The debts of the father must be paid by the 
sons. 5. Ifa man die without male issue, his property is claimed 
by his nearest male relative ; he, therefore, is responsible for the 
debts of deceased, whether there be property or not. 6. Should 
a man die leaving a son who is a minor, the nearest male relation 
acts as guardian until minority ceases, or marriage, when he is 
bound to give an account of his stewardship. 7. A woman can- 
not inherit, and is, therefore, not responsible for debts. ‘8. If a 
man die leaving two or more sons, the property is divided as 
follows :—Two divide equally. If there be more than two, the 
eldest and youngest take two shares each, and the others one 
share each. 9. On the death of the father, the eldest son must 
give his maternal uncle a full grown buffalo, or the value. On 
the death of the mother, the youngest son must give his paternal 


uncle a full grown buffalo, or the value. Can this not be done, 


a son should be given. 10. If a man be on the point of death 
and cannot pay his debt, he will leave a son to the creditor to 
work it off. 11. Slaves do not inherit unless adopted according 
to rule ; in this case they will be held responsible for debts. 12. 
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If a slave, however, be adopted by a master who has ‘sons%hé 
cannot inherit. 13. There is no fixed age for marriage, nor ig 
any constraint used to influence choice. 14. Marriage’ is’ cons 
tracted on consent of the woman’s parents, after payment of the 
fixed dowry by the suitor. 15. If a husband wish to divorce hig 
wife, he may do so and take all the children, but in so doing’ he 
will forfeit claim to dowry. 16. If a woman have children bya 
former husband, she is entitled to them on divorce. 17, & 
divorced woman must be supported by the male relative who 
received her dowry or his heir until remarried. 18. No female 
can receive dowry, it must be received by the nearest male 
relative. 19. Ifa husband chastise or ill-treat his wife and she 
absconds in consequence, he is nevertheless entitled to receive 
back the dowry. 20. If a wife abuse or ill-treat her husband he 
may chastise her, but if on that account he divorce her, he for- 
feits claim to dowry. 21. If the husband divorce the wife for 
adultery he is entitled to receive the dowry, and may also de- 
mand a sum equal to it from the adulterer in addition to fine 
and costs. 22. If a man commit adultery the wife has no re- 
dress. 23. Should a woman die in giving birth to a child before 
marriage, the reputed father must pay her value to her nearest 
male relative. 

An oath is usually taken by swearing to speak to truth wisiist 
a musket, sword, spear, tiger’s tusk, crocodile’s tooth, and stone 
hatchet (occasionally found and supposedte be a thunder bolt) 
are held in the hand. Some tribes of Chins consider that the 
most binding oath is‘taken by dipping a cup into the water of a 
running stream once with and once against the current. These 
oaths, however, are not very binding, for the Hill people fancy 
that they can even deceive the spirits. 

Cultivation is of the simplest character, and merely consists 
in selecting a suitable spot on the side of a hill and clearing it 
by cutting down the underwood early in April. Shortly after- 
wards this is set fire to and immediately sown broadcast with 
rice seed; cotton and sesamum are also scattered on the same 
ground. The only implements used are an iron chopper about 
twelve inches long and three inches broad at the head (this broad 
end is also used for digging), and a primitive axe which is simply 
an isosceles triangle of soft iron run through a bamboo handle. 
In August the rice ripens, and the family, choosing a sunny 
day, repair to the field with a basket some four or five feet in 
diameter; the women and children reap the ears with rough 
jagged sickles and carry them to a man, who tramples out the 
grain in the basket ; it is then taken home and dried in the sun, 
or, if the weather will not admit, over fires. ? 

_ Cotton cultivation has of late years been much increased, and 
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the people begin to understand its value as an article of com- 


merce. 

Tobacco is much cultivated on the banks of the Kulah-dan 

river, and is of a far better quality than that grown in other 

of Burma. It is sown broadcast on the mud banks as soon 
as the waters begin to subside after the rains, in November, the 
long elephant grass having first been cut and burnt. The young 
plants are not transplanted, but well weeded and thinned out, 
When the plants are about two feet high the top shoots and 
lower leaves are pinched off to make the good leaves grow 5 
and in April and May the leaves are picked and hung up to dry. 
The tobacco is never dried by exposure to the sun, and is kept 
till the rains for sorting, so that the leaves may be pliant. I 
have not been able to ascertain whence this plant was intro- 
duced, but the Hk&imies and Chins call it “sarak,” “sarok,” and 
“gee-ruet,” which are evidently corruptions of the Aracanese “see- 
ruak,” a tobacco leaf. The Shandoos, however, call it “omah,” 
which may be a corruption of the Hindustanee “tumaco.” 

The women do most of the cultivation with the exception of 
cutting the jungle. 

To the people who live there, the climate of these hills appears 
to be very healthy, but to Europeans and lowlanders conducive 
of very severe fever. Many, after the first few attacks, become 
acclimatised, but on returning to the lowlands are liable to a 
return of it. Burmese and natives of India seem to suffer more 
than Europeans ; the most dangerous months are April, May, and 
June, when the rains commence. The pleasantest time of the 
year is from 1st November to the 31st of March ; about Christmas 

The usual weapons are muskets, spears, short swords, knives, 
and shields; short bows and cross-bows, with poisoned arrows, 
are sometimes met with. The muskets are all European, obtained 
from the traders of Aracan and Chittagong. Powder is home- 
made, and not very strong. Spears are of different shapes, but 
generally short in the shaft, and with a long iron foot. The 

shields of the Shandoos and Hkamies are of buffalo hide and 
similar in shape, being about two feet long, eighteen inches in 
width at the top, and fourteen inches at the bottom ; the centre 
is slightly bossed, and there is a double handle inside to grasp 
it by. A Shan-doo chief's shield is usually ornamented with four 
rows of small brass plates on the upper half, and from the lower 
row hang coloured tufts of long goat’s hair. The second in com- — 
mand of a war party, or chief’s son, has one large brass plate in 
the centre of the shield, about ten inches in diameter. The spears 
used by the Chins are very long and heavy, and their buffalo- 
hide shields are longer, and rounded to cover the body, like the 
Roman shields; they have only one handle and no ornaments. 
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From the Aracanese histories, which, like all Burmese records, 
are, as far as pre-historic times are concerned, a mixture of tras 
dition and romance, worked up with a view to fabricating for 
the early kings a fabulous descent from the solar race of India, 
and also introaucing the imaginary tour of Gaudama Buddha 
through their countries, very little is to be gained in the way of 
reliable information. The first Buddhist monks apparently 
pursued the same course as the Brahmans in Manipoor, where, 
after converting tribes of a similar description, they made outa 
fabulous connection between them and the heroes of the Maha. 
bharata. From the fact, however, that the Burniese admit that 
these tribes are related to them, and from frequent reference in 
their traditions to fabled immigrations, vid the Kulah-dan Valley, 
and stories of Bee-loos (the Burmese equivalent to Rakshas), it 
would seem that in remote ages a great Mongolian horde, con- 
sisting of several tribes passing southwards from Thibet, became 
divided in the Manipoor Valley; the one proceeding down the 
Kyin-dwin Valley peopled Upper Burma; whilst the others, 
proceeding down the Valley of the Kulahdan, drove before them 
an ugly aboriginal race, similar to the Yakkos of Ceylon, or the 
present Andamanese. It is said that Aracan derives its proper 
name, Ra-caing, from the fact that there were Bee-loos in it; but 
as the Burmese never allude to the present hill people as Bee- 
loos, a very different race must have been thus denominated. As 
soon as the heads of this column became checked in their on- 
ward progress by the sea a reaction would naturally set in, re- 
sulting in the improvement of those who held the plains and the 
isolation of smaller families in the hills, which, by the process of 
isolation and want of a written language, would soon result in 
separate and unintelligible dialects. That these dialects are 
more like one another and the Burmese than is at first apparent, 
is proved by the number of words in common, words, too, which 
could not be borrowed—“ ane” (or “eim,” as some write it) is 
“house” both in Burmese and all the dialects, and so also is 
“Jam” or “lan,” a road. But owing to an arbitrary rule in 
Burmese spelling, which requires a final m to be pronounced like 
m, the Burmese say “lan” and “ane,” though they write “lam” 
and “ame ;” and the illiterate hill men say “lam” and “ ame” 
according to the original language. In the comparison of dialects, 
too great reliance must not be placed on vocabularies ; idiom 
and construction are far better guides. As an instance of simi- 
larity not made apparent by a vocabulary, take the following : 


ENGLISH. BURMESE. HKA-MIE. 
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Now, both “youk” and “saik” mean “to arrive” in Burmese, 


‘As regards construction, it will be seen that in the Hkamie and 


Burmese (both monosyllabic) the words run in the same order, 
but on comparing the Shan or Thai with Burmese, it will be 
found that the order of the words is reversed; in Hka-mie and 
Burmese the order would be “ rice-eat-wish,” but in Shan “wish- 
eat-rice,” when saying “ I want to eat rice.” 

The houses of all these tribes are built of bamboo on bamboo 
or wooden posts ; those of the Hk&-mies are decidedly better and 
larger. The Hka&-mie house is usually raised five or six feet from 
the ground, and about three fathoms broad, and five or six in 
length. The interior is one large hall, with a fire-place at each 
end; the walls are double, and made of split bamboo, woven 
like a mat. This sort of wall is common to the Burmese and 
other races ; but the Hka-mies, instead of weaving them on the 
ground and fixing them up afterwards, invariably weave them 
im situ. At one end a door leads through a small vestibule for 
holding water-bottles to the interior of the house, and at the 
other end is another door leading out on to a raised open plat- 
form. On the central post of the house are fixed the skulls of 
animals killed at feasts, and over the outside door are placed the 


skulls of animals killed in the chase. The floor is also of woven . 


bamboo; and the roof, which is round and brought more down 
at the corners, is thatched with grass, or bamboo leaves, over a 
bamboo matting. Between the double walls is a place for the 
fowls, and below are the piggeries. The Chyoung-thah and Mro 
houses are also of bamboo, but not nearly so large; and the 
Mros always make the wall next the fire-place of whole bamboos, 
in order that the smoke may escape better. Many of the Chins 
build their houses rather larger at the top, so that the walls lean 
outwards, like those of a sarcophagus. The Hkamies, however, 
are the only tribe that make a rounded roof; the others all have 
a ridge with gable ends. The only difference in a Chin house is 
that the floor is made of split bamboos laid side by side, without 
interweaving. The villages are usually perched on a height, and 
where the ground will admit, arranged in a rough circle, with 
the slaughter-post in the centre ; one or two of the larger houses 
have guest-chambers attached, but under a separate roof. Some- 
times there is a rest-house in the centre of the village. 

The only arts practised are those of weaving cotton cloths 
and baskets. The blankets made by the Hka-mies are generally 


white, and have thick ribs of cotton run in to make them warm;. - 


some are like large Turkish towels. The Mros generally weave 
their wrappers in black and white, showing the pattern on one 
side only. The Chins, however, weave them in broad-coloured 
stripes. No frame is used, but the web is fastened to a post, 
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whilst the end to be worked at is fastened to a broad strap pass- 
ing round the body of the weaver. A large kind of earthen jar, 
something like a Roman amphora, is made by the Chins; in 
order to make them stand upright, they have to be fitted into a 
cane-work stand, which also serves as a handle. © 

In decorative art these tribes seem to be very deficient, though 
the Hkamies sometimes ornament their door-posts with patterns 
drawn in soot. Very handsomely-inlaid powder-horns are pur- 
chased from, and said to be made by, the Shan-doos, but they 
may have got them from the Shans of Kalay, or the Yaws in 


Upper Burma. 


Discussion. 


Sir ArTHUR PHayre observed that he had listened with deep in- 
terest to the account given of the hill tribes of Northern Arakan. 
Long and familiar intercourse.with those tribes enabled him to speak 
to the accuracy with which they had now been described. It was 
curious to consider that beyond the tribes mentioned were others of 
the same Indo-Chinese race, who, though little more than one hundred 
and fifty miles from our principal station in Arakan, were now as little 
known to the rest of the world as the tribes of Southern Africa were 


before the days of Livingstone and other recent travellers. It was to 


be hoped that Mr. St. John, on his return to that country, would, 
under the patronage of this Society, be able to visit and describe them 
as fully and lucidly as he had described the nearer tribes. With re- 
ference to an observation that had been made, Sir A. Phayre further re- 
marked :In regard to the nameof the people called by Europeans Burma, 
or Birman, it appears to be a corruption of the native word, and that 
I believe is derived as follows: The name given in the Buddhist Serip- 
tures to the first inhabitants of the earth, who were celestial beings 
superior to man, as he is at present, is Brahm&. When the Buddhist 
missionaries from India penetrated into the valley of the northern 
Irrawaddy, some 2,500 years ago, they found there numerous wild 
tribes very similar in character and appearance to those Mr. St. John 
has described this evening. In prucess of time the missionaries in- 
structed and converted those tribes, who were gradually formed into a 
nation, and probably under a king of Indian race. It was then that 
the national name of Brahma was assumed, and the various tribal 
names gradually disappeared. The word Brahmé was and is now 
written in the Burmese alphabet Mram-ma, or Mran-ma; but in speak- 
ing is almost always softened to Ba-mé. The letters Band M are 
used interchangeably in the vernacular languages of India and of 
Burma ; and this appears to me to account for the written form of the 
word, differing as regards the initial letter, both from the original and 
the present ordinary-spoken form of the national name Ba-mé. As 
to Arakan, that is the European form of the native name for the 
country, which is Ra-Khaing. That again is a native corruption of 
the word Réksha, a, Sanscrit or Pali word for monster. This name 
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was given by the Indian missionaries either to the unconverted in- 
habitants, or to a race of people supposed at one time to inhabit the. 
coast, similar to the present Andaman Islanders. These, of course, 
have long disappeared, but the name remains. 


Dr. Caarnock did not agree that the appellation Mran-ma isa cor- 
ruption of Brahma ; nor the reverse. The name may not be of native 
origin. It might be from the Thai or language of Siam, or one of the 
neighbouring languages. The name of the tribe was perhaps from that 
of a part of the country. In Anamitic, mién is rendered “ regio,” and 
mén, “ regnum ;” hence Cao-mén = Cambodice regnum. Further, the 
name of the district of Aracan or Racaing may be derived from the 
town, and the latter from its river ; just as Aeng, in the same country, 
appears to have had its name from the river Aeng. The Anamitic 
word vach is rendered “ rivus,” and kink “ magnus ;” so that the name 
Racaing may mean “ great river.” This kink is another orthography 
of the Chinese hing, great, lofty (figuratively a kingdom) ; hence Pth- 
king, Nan-king, Tun-king (Tonquin). But the appellation Mran-ma 
(in Chinese Mreen or Mien) is possibly from the Sanscrit. In the 
latter language baran or varan means “ class” or “tribe ;” and ma, 
“great ;” and mran would easily corrupt from ma-baran. A great 
deal of Sanscrit is found not only in Siamese and Tibetan, and all over 
India, but even in Russian river names. That the tribes of North 
Aracan are an intelligent people seems to be proved by their know- 
ledge of horticulture. They pinch off the tops of their tobacco plants, 
whereas those not acquainted with horticulture would probably shorten 
them with a knife. One of the names of the original inhabitants of 
Aracan is that of Magh or Mugh. Many of them dwell in Chitagong. 
One of their customs is peculiar. When a man wishes to raise money, 
he mortgages his wife until the debt is paid off, or only for a short 
period. He (Dr. Charnock) thought this an excellent arrangement, 
and had no doubt that if the custom were introduced into England, 
where there are quite eighty-five per cent. of ill-assorted marriages, 
there would be more business done in this line than on the Stock 
Exchange. The name Magh or Mugh is not a native name, but is pro-) 
bably derived from the Persian, in which language it has the various 
meanings of tavern-keeper, wine-drinker, fire-worshipper, pagan, 
lunatic, infidel. The latter signification seems to agree with the re- 
ligion practised by the natives of Aracan. They are infidels to the 
Persians and many of the neighbouring peoples. 

Mr. Sr. A. Sr. Joun, in reply to a question on the upright stones, said 
when he went into the village all the inhabitants were out in the 
jungle, and he had no opportunity of finding out what they were 
erected for. He only observed this rough attempt at a circle in one 
village, but elsewhere he had occasionally seen single stones, which 
were said to have been set up in the same manner as a post to show 
the number of oxen that had been slaughtered, and were then set up 
simply because they were to hand. 
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The following papers were read by the Director. 


Tue Arnos: ABORIGINES OF YESO. By Commander H.C. §r, 
JOHN, R.N. ; 


THIs strange race, inhabiting Yeso, Saghalien, and the southern of 
the Kurile Islands, are in Yeso and Kunashir entirely under sub- 
jection to the Japanese, and are made use of in hunting, fishing, 
and collecting seaweed. In the interior of Yeso they must be 
freer and more independent, as the Japanese are at present con- 
tent with settling along the coast, and know little or nothing of 
other parts of the island. The Ainos naturally prefer the coasts, 
food being much more certain and more easily procured. 

According to the Japanese, there are ten thousand Ainos in 
Yeso alone. This I think is greatly in exaggeration of their 
real numbers. From what information I could gain, it would 
appear the race is decreasing. They live quite distinct from the 
Japanese, having a separate village, as it were, in the same set- 
tlement. The Japanese look down upon them, and despise them, 
talk of them as quite inferior beings, and have no nearer con- 
nection with them than is necessary between masters and slaves. 
The Ainos are below the middle statue, the men averaging five 
feet two inches to five feet four inches in height. Their frames 
are light and wiry, short muscular development being very rare. 
They are well proportioned and well knit together, showing no 
certain peculiarity or variety. The women are short; their 
average height is rather under five feet. Like the men, they are 
spare, stoutness being quite exceptional. They are capable of 
undergoing toil and exposure similar to the men, both sexes doing 
the same work. 

The condition of the Ainos along the coast is materially altered _ 
and bettered by the introduction of rice as a part of their daily 
diet, supplied by the Japanese authorities at the different sta- 
tions.. The colour of their skin is dark; a copper colour, with 
an olive tint, or a dirty copper. There appears almost perfect 
uniformity in their colour, both in the north and south of the 
islands. Occasionally I noticed a man having a darker complexion 
than usual, but I never observed that variation among the women. 
The children varied only in having a clearer copper hue than the 


elder people. Their features are regular, good, and decidedly 


pleasing ; entirely distinct from the Mongolian, having neither 
the high-cheeked bone, nor oblique upper eyelid peculiar to that 
race. Many have most intelligent faces. Their temples are 
flat ; foreheads broad, square, and high. Arch of the head flat; 
entire head round and well shaped. Their lips are full, but not 
repulsively so. They resemble the European race, not alone in 
their features and general contour, but in their expression. Their 
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eyes are universally very dark ; eyebrows are straight and parallel 
to the axis of the orbits. The hair of this race is very cha- 
racteristic. It is coarse, straight, and flowing, and invariably 
black ; exists in the greatest profusion on the head of both sexes. 
The men wear long, flowing beards and moustache, their arms, 
breasts, legs, and entire body being almost invariably more or 
less hairy; frequently to an extraordinary degree—even in the 
children this is observable. Exceptional cases of hairy men 
occur in all races, but in this race the exception is to find aman 
not hairy. 

The Ainos have not the appearance of possessing muscular 
strength. They are, as well as being low in stature, small in 
girth of body, light and wiry. The average life of this race 
must be of low standard, few reaching the age of fifty-five. The 
women age very soon; the exposed life they lead as children, 
the early age they marry and become mothers, and the continued 
hard life they lead afterwards, fishing, collecting wood and sea- 
weed, at the same time performing their more particular duties 
attached to the rearing a numerous family, combined, very soon 
age the women. The children, as may be supposed, in early years 
become independent, taking care of the house and the smaller 
urchins during the absence of the parents. The women wear 
their hair long and shaggy, simply flung back on the head, and 
sometimes tied behind. Like their sex in other parts of the 
world, they have tastes and ideas regarding ornamentation. When 
it is procurable, they trim their simple robe of deer-skin, or coarse 
canvas, with blue cloth. They wear large massive ear-rings ; some 
have hoops ornamented with bits of blue glass, which, worn as 
a coronet, they appear in on grand occasions. The regular Aino dress 
for both sexes is a single robe of deerskin, which reaches to the 
knee. This, tied round the waist, constitutes their dress. Be- 
sides the deer-skin robe, they manufacture from the inner layers 
of the birch bark a coarse kind of canvas. The men have no 
peculiarity in the way of tattooing or ornamentation. The women 
tattoo their face round the lips, carrying the mark out on the 
cheek to a fine point. This custom is commenced when they are 
small children, and constantly added to until they marry. The 
wife of a chief or head man wears a piece of string passed six 
times round the waist. The wives of the inferior men are only 


allowed to have three turns. The women also tattoo their wrists - 


in rings, working from the hand up the arm to the elbow. The 
exact meaning of this custom I could not ascertain, but believe 
it is in connection with marking periods of time, or numerating 
something the number of which they wish to retain. They are 


a dirty people, hardly ever washing even their faces or hands, ° 


This being the custom during the summer, it may be concluded 
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that during winter they never attempt to wash. They are mugh 
addicted to skin disease, and in all small settlements several ins 
dividuals may be seen entirely bald from this cause ; probably 
the quantity of lime they smear over their heads when infected 
also helps to produce baldness. 

The introduction of rice to their usual customary diet of flesh 
or fish has done much to ameliorate the prevalence of skin dig. 
ease. I believe in Saghalien they suffer much more than in Yego, 
Small-pox is known amongst them ; when it appears the tribe 
immediately quit their sea-coast residence and disperse in the 
interior. This circumstance and other causes incline me to be- 
lieve that small-pox is introduced by the Japanese, probably by 
junks. These two diseases appear the only type of sickness they 
suffer from. Their teeth are solid and good, and by their sound- 
ness invariably observed in their skulls, must also be lasting and 
generally free from decay. Fish is their staple food; rice and 
salki (sprouts) have both been introduced by the Japanese, 

During the spring and summer a bulbous-rooted grass is col- 
lected and cured as a vegetable. This, if not the only native 
vegetable, is the most common one, and shows that previous to 
the introduction of rice the Ainos, like other rude and insulated 
races, valued excellent plants. Deer’s meat, during winter, when 
fishing is precarious or entirely stopped by the weather, is the 
main food. The men at this season kill great quantities of deer 
for their horns alone, deer’s horns being one of the few trade 
exports from Hakodadi. Not many years ago they were bought 
at that place for three dollars per one hundred and thirty-three 
pounds, and sold for forty dollars. At the present time the 
same quantity is bought at six dollars, and sold at nine. 

The bow and arrow (poisoned) is their native and still prin- 
cipal weapon used. At some stations they use the Japanese 
matchlock. Dogs, the same species as found in Japan, are 
much used in hunting deer; and when snow lies thick and soft, 
numbers are killed with these animals alone. Their bow is 
short, about three feet in length ; the arrows are not longer than 
twenty inches, tipped with a hard, cup-shaped piece of bamboo, 
bone, or iron. The cup or hollow contains the poison. This is 
prepared from the brains of crows, the ashes of tobacco, and two 
insects named by the Ainos, Yousiki and Krombi ; the latter is 
a water insect, and is found attached to sticks or stones. These 


‘four ingredients, mixed together and allowed to become putrid, 


are then ready for use. This poison is so strong that a consider- 
able portion of the flesh round the wound has to be cut away 
before the animal can be used as food. I think the poison more 
generally used is prepared from the deadly night-shade., 

The Ainos are good-natured, kind, and obliging; they are 
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always willing to do anything they may be asked, appear glad to: 


see a strange face amongst them, are neither rude nor inquisitive, 


and invariably in their peculiar way salute you. This is done: 


by dropping on their knees, making a low obeisance, lifting both 
hands to a level with their head, stroking their long beards 


down, and letting them fall palms up on their knees. The wo-: 


men raise their hands and rub their upper lip under the nose 
with the forefinger of the right hand. At first, and until the 
fair sex became accustomed to the appearance of foreigners, 
they invariably covered their mouths with their hands, seem- 
ingly, it appeared, to hide the tattooing. ‘ 
Altogether they are a happy, contented race. Their wants, 
of course, are nothing beyond food and clothing, and, to a cer- 


tain extent, both these are found them as payment for labour,’ 


money being kept most scrupulously from them. The women, 
when paddling about, fishing, or picking up shells, often sing 
wild snatches of songs. The men always meet you with a 
smile, and the children invariably appear up to games. These 
and other traits shew their cares are few, and their spirits light. 


Their dwellings are rude enough ; grass matted over a rough; 
square framework of poles, with poles again lashed across: out-: 
side. These huts are usually about 15 or 20 feet long, by 10 or: 


12 in width ; slope from the base to the top ; have a square open 
hole at one end of the upper part to allow the smoke to 
escape, and generally a small opening lower down on the oppo- 
site side as a window. The door is always under the chimney 
end of the hut, and has a porch, or small outer chamber, with 
another door to it. In this compartment they keep their nets 
and such gear; their dogs also live here. In the centre of the. 
large chamber is the fireplace. The inside of these rough dwell- 
ings is black from the constant wood fire; everything within 
is black; poles stretch across, on which hang the most extra- 
ordinary medley of things possible, fish, deer’s meat, mocassins 
made of fish skin, robes, nets, and I know not what else. Close 
to every hut is a store-house of the same material and construc- 
tion as the dwelling hut, raised 8 or 10 feet off the ground on 
poles. In these places they keep their winter store of fish and 


other food. They are raised from the ground to be clear of the: 


snow, of dogs, foxes, and wolves. 


Out of the birch bark they make many things. The outer: 
bark is made into coverings for numerous articles; from the. 


inner bark they make twine, and then fishing nets, and also, as 

previously mentioned, a kind of coarse canvas. Log canoes 

(the solid tree hollowed out) from 25 feet in length to all sizes 

under that, having sometimes boards lashed on either gunwale, 

are their description of boat. It can hardly be said they have 
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any certain burial ground ; sometimes one locality appears more 
used than another, but as a rule they dig a hole anywhere, and 
deposit -the body in it. Neither do they appear to have the 


least respect or feeling connected with their departed friends, it ” 


being a common occurrence to find the hole scratched open, and 
skulls and bones scattered about ; wolves, foxes, and probably 
their own half-wild dogs do this, the Ainos looking upon it 
as a matter of course, or at any rate with indifference. 

These people in a manner believe in spirits. There is the 
spirit of the sky, of the river, mountain, forest, fire, and the 
fishing spirit.. To represent these several spirits, they have 
sticks pealed in different ways. The pealing is left on in curls, 
It depends on these curls, and on the particular part of the 
stick on which the curl is, which spirit it represents. Sup- 
posing the fishing spirit to be the one they wish to ap- 
pease, the sticks representing him are stuck about the 
beach on their fishing grounds. They have no shrine or temple 
for their spirits either singly or collectively. In spring occa- 
sionally, it appears, they have bear hunts, killing the old bears 
and capturing the cubs. When the cubs are very small, they 
are handed over to the men’s wives, who either bring them 
up by hand or suckle them, continuing the latter process until 
their teeth become disagreeably long. At some of the settlements 
I visited there were four or five young bears kept in large cages 
made of hard wood poles. In the autumn these animals are 
killed and eaten at the feast of bears, a ceremony held at that 
time. 

The Ainos have no written language. In connection with the 
Japanese, a mixture of both is used. If an Aino wishes to be 
very explicit, particularly in a geographical view, such as 
explaining the course of a stream or the situation of a lake, 
he takes you to a soft patch of ground on the sand, and with 
a stick or his finger draws his ideas. The women of the tribe 
are greater adepts at this primitive literature, having been in- 
structed by some old lady of the tribe in pattern drawing when 
children and girls. When old enough they work the different 
patterns learnt as children on their robes. There are some 
strange customs connected with the Ainos, related by the 
Japanese, which read (they are printed) more like fables than 
reality. Queer as they may be, I believe they are mainly true. 
A few I will give in as near an approach to the Japanese word- 
ing as is possible. The first evidently relates to the invasion of 
Yeso by the Japanese ; unfortunately, no date is given or ob- 
tainable in connection with the event, which is as follows: 

“ A number of years ago a great battle was fought between 
the Japanese and the Ainos. The Japanese used matchlocks, the 
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Ainos bows and arrows ; of the former five were killed ; the Ainos 
buried their dead as fast as they fell, and retreated into the 
woods. There is a famous fish called the ‘one boo,’ which is 
found only at one place, and there only in May, June, and Octo- 
ber. Then this fish appears, and the Ainos begin to make raids 
after him. They commence by observing what is called in 
Japanese ‘mon-ou-me’, the nearest interpretation to which, in 
English, besides being, strange as it seems, the best description, 
is the code of laws found in the eighteenth and other chapters 
of Leviticus. They must be very clean in their person.” This alone 
must be an event of great importance and consideration to them. 
“If any of their family have lately died they won’t fish. " Sup- 
posing everything is propitious, and their preparations completed, 
they commence by keeping strict silence, even their women at 
home are prohibited from singing, and no musical instrument 
can be used. The hearing organs of this green fish are so 
acute that it appears he can detect the slightest musical note 
miles away, and disappears instantly. Having caught their 
fish and brought him home, he is passed quietly through the - 
small opening at the end of the hut, and not by the door, if he 
did the other fish would certainly see him and disappear.” 

In Saghalien, the following strange funeral custom was observed 
until quite lately: “When the chief of a tribe or village died, 
his body was laid out on a table close to the door of his hut; 
his entrails were then removed, and daily for twelve months his 
wife and daughters wash him thoroughly. He is allowed, or I 
should imagine supposed to dry in the sun ; the washing process 
being the only means used to cure him. At the end of the year 
his coffin, which has been in preparation all the time, is completed, 
and then if the body is cured, he is deposited therein, and laid 
on the ground. The wife and others are much commended by 
the tribe for their care and attention, and receive presents of 
tobacco, ete. But if, notwithstanding all their care and trouble, 
the body becomes putrified, then the wife is killed, and buried 
before her late husband is put out of the way. When women 
die they are buried at once, and a tomb placed over them.” 
This is certainly not the case now, if it ever was before. Sorrow 
is supposed to be highly developed in the Aino race. When an in- 
dividual of either sex dies in a family, the neighbours come and 
mourn with the survivors, and tears are always shed. If the name 
of a departed friend is mentioned, it is, however, considered an un- 
pleasant subject of conversation, and avoided as much as possi- 
ble. When a man dies within his house, or if any one dies suddenly 
opposite or close to a house, the house in either case is burnt. 

Husbands are kind to their wives; the duty of the wife 
appears to be to save the husband all the work she can by the 
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simple process of doing it herself. A successful or expert hunter 
or fisher sometimes keeps two wives. If a woman finds her 
husband an unsuccessful Nimrod she abandons him. Concubines 
are allowed, but do not reside in the same hut as the lawful 
wife. In Saghalien the men look after and keep in order the 
women’s wardrobe. In Yeso it is vice versa. 

The meeting of two friends after the absence of either for any 
length of time is peculiarly ceremonious. The one who has not 
been absent takes the other’s hands in his and rubs them, weeps, 
and asks after his health. Not until this is gone through can 
business be transacted. Feasts are not unfrequent amongst the 
Ainos. As soon as the guests have assembled, and are seated 
on mats produced for the occasion, the host pours a little 
saki into his guests’ cups; while he does so the guest salutes 
him by rubbing his hands together. The drinking sticks are 
presented with the saki. The guest now strokes his left-hand 
with his right, waves the stick round the cup, dips it into the 
saki, and throws a little over his head: this is the offering to the 
spirit. The host and guest again exchange compliments. The 
latter now holding his moustache up drinks one mouthful of 
saki, salutes his host, refills his cup, and proceeds through the 
same ceremony from beginning to end. The Japanese law is 
publicly read out every 15th of November. On that day a 
dance, called the crane dance, is performed by the girls of the 
settlement. The same dance takes place at the great fishing feast. 
Owls, for which birds these people have a kind of reverence, are 
frequently kept tamed. They believe that from the wisdom of this 
bird their ancestors were instructed how to obtain children. Eagles 
are found in-all their settlements, and, as previously mentioned, 
bears. That they are excessively dirty in person I have men- 
tioned. It is by no means uncommon to see a woman hunting 
among the shaggy locks of her daughter’s profuse head of hair, 
and when successful devour the spoil then and there. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Sr. A. Sr. Joun begged to draw attention to a similarity be- 
tween the practices of the Ainos and the Hill tribes of North Aracan 
in the matter of spirit worship. When the Ainos wish to attract the 
special attention of the spirits, they erect sticks with shavings attached 
to them ; the hill tribes do the same with long bamboo shoots. This 


has, with Burmese and Hindoos, been converted into flags and 
streamers. 


INDIAN PICTURE WRITING im British GUIANA. By CHARLES 
B. Brown, Esq. 


Wui.st engaged during the last few years upon the Geological 
Survey of British Guiana, I travelled in various directions 
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through that extensive colony, between the parallels of 1° 
and 8° north latitude, and the meridians of 56° and 61° west 
longitude. In the course of my travels [ met with what are 
called “Indian Picture Writings” in several localities, of which 
I made careful drawings, and which I now submit for the pur- 
pose of examination by persons skilled in the interpretation of 
such matters, in the hope of enabling them to throw some light 
upon the history of the ancient inhabitants of that region. 

These writings. or markings are visible at a greater or less 
distance in proportion to the depth of the furrows. In some in- 
stances they are distinctly visible upon the rocks on the banks of 
the river at a distance of one hundred yards ; in others they are 
so faint that they can only be seen in certain lights by reflected 
rays from their polished surfaces. They occur upon greenstone, 
granite, quartz-porphyry, gneiss, and jasperous sandstone, both 
in a vertical and horizontal position, at various elevations above 
the water. Sometimes they can only be seen during the dry 
season, when the rivers are low, as in several instance on the 
Berbice and Cassikytyn rivers. In one instance, on the Coren- 
tyne river, the markings on the rock are so much above the 
level of the river when at its greatest height, that they could 
only have been made by erecting a staging against the face of 
the rock, unless the river was at the time much above its usual 
level. The widths of the furrows vary from half an inch to one 
inch, while the depth never exceeds one-fourth of an inch. 
Sometimes the markings are almost level with the surrounding 
surfaces, owing to the waste or degradation by atmospheric in- 
fluences, which have acted with greater force upon the rough 
rock than on the polished face of the grooved markings. The 
furrows present the same weather-stained aspect as the rocks on 
which they are cut, and both the rocks and the furrows are in 
some instances coated with a thin layer of the oxides of iron 
and manganese. In their present worn condition it is hard to 
say with what kind of an instrument they were made. I am 
inclined to think that they were cut out roughly with a pointed 
iron tool, and afterwards smoothed by rubbing. with a stone; 
several unfinished figures presenting that appearance. Or, per- 
haps, some may have been formed in that way, while others may 
have been produced entirely by rubbing with a stone or moist sand 
and a piece of wood. If they have been made with an iron instru- 
ment, the date of their formation must be subsequent to the 
neolithic age. 

The Indians of Guiana know nothing about the picture 
writing by tradition. They scout the idea of their having been 
made by the hand of man, and ascribe them to the handiwork of 
the Makunaima, their great spirit. Nevertheless, they do not 
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regard them with any superstitious feelings, looking upon them 
merely as curiosities, which is the more extraordinary as there 
are numbers of large rocks without any markings on some rivers, 
which they will not even look at in passing, lest some calamity 
should overtake them. Their Peaimen or sorcerers always 
squeeze tobacco juice into their eyes on approaching these, but 
pay no regard to the sculptured rocks. In the Pacaraima 
mountains, between the villages of Mora and Itabay, the path 
passes through a circle of square stones* placed on one end, 
one of which has a carving upon it ; some of these blocks have 
been thrown down and broken by the Indians, clearly proving 
their utter disregard for them. If then there were any traditions 
regarding these writings handed down from father to son, I con- 
clude that the Indians of the present day—the most super- 
stitious of beings—would undoubtedly treat them with awe 
and respect. Again, if their forefathers were as indolent. as 
they now are, they never would have gone to the trouble of 
making these pictures merely for the purpose of passing away 
their time, which they could have more easily accomplished by 
lying in their hammocks from morning to night in a semi-’ 
dreamy sort of state, as their descendants do at present. 
As these figures were evidently cut with great care and at 
much labour by a former race of men, I conclude that they were 
made for some great purpose, probably a religious one, as some 
of the figures give indications of Phallic worship. 

In connection with these picture writings I may here state, 
that on the Corentyne and Berbice rivers I observed at several 
places, on large masses of rock in situ, small circular saucer- 
shaped depressions, almost always accompanied by long polished 
furrows, which, in my opinion, are the places where the stone 
implements of the neolithic age, found in Guiana, were manu- 
factured. These circular depressions are generally about six 
or seven inches in diameter, with a depth of one inch in the 
centre, and some were evidently produced by rubbing the axe- 
heads by the hand in polishing the sides and tops, whilst the 
long narrow furrows, about one foot in length and one a quarter 
inches in width and depth at the centre, terminating at each 
with a point, were produced in sharpening their edges. It might 
be supposed that all the saucer-shaped depressions were formed in 
the same manner as “ pot holes,” but this could not have been 
the case, as many of them are found on the smooth side of a 
sloping rock, and not on horizontal or depressed surfaces where 
pot holes can only be produced. None of these circular depres- 


sions and enlongated furrows are found in the immediate vicinity 
of the picture writings. 


* This circle of stones is very like that on Stanton Moor, shown in Fer- 
gusson’s “ Rude Stone Monuments”. 
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The following are the principal localities of the picture writ- 
ings sketched in the annexed drawi 

1. On the Essequebo, the largest river in British Guiana, they 
are fuund in five different places, viz., at Waraputa cataract; at 
Cumutie rock; at the Onropocari cataract ; at the Takarimi 
‘ yock; and at Bubumana cataract. These places are mentioned 
in the order in which they occur in ascending the river. The 
first is in about 5° 20’, and the last in 2° of north latitude. They 
are also found on the Cassikityn river, a tributary of the Esse- 

uebo. 
2. On the Quitaro river, about sixty miles to the north west 
of the Cassikityn. 

3. On the southern slope of the Pacaraima mountains, near 
the Indian village of Karakanang, near the Cotinga river. 

4. At Wantriana fall, on the Ireng river, some thirty miles to 
the westward of the last locality, and between Mora and Cara- 
cara villages, near the same river. 

5. On the Corentyne river, at Temerhi rock ; in the vicinity 
of the Wonotobo cataract ; between the last place ‘and the Aratipu 
cataract ; and on a branch of the Corentyne lately discovered by 
the Geological Survey. © 

6. On the Berbice river at Marlissa rapids ; and above the 
Christmas cataracts, where many curious specimens occur. : 


REPORT on AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES and TRADITIONS. By 
the Rev. M.A. Communicated by the Earl 
of KIMBERLEY. 


To the Honourable the Colonial Secretary of New South Wales. 


Sir,—I have the honour to lay before you the result of in- 
vestigations made during the journey to Namoi and Barwon 
Rivers, in compliance with instructions received from you.. 

I left Sydney on the 20th June last by the Morpeth steamer ; 
I landed next morning at Newcastle, and went on by railway to 
Scone. Thence I travelled on horseback, by way of Murrurundi 
and Breeza Plains, to Gunedah, on the Namoi, down that river 
to its junction with the Barwon at Walgett, and along the course 
of the Barwon, from Gingi, near Walgett, to Collemungul, at the 
junction of the Gwydir. In going and returning I travelled 
1070 miles, and reached Sydney again on the 24th July. 

The information obtained during this tour is here 
three divisions: 1. Language ; 2, Social Laws and Customs ; 3, 
Religious and Mythical Traditions. 

It is assumed that those to whose consideration this informa- 
tion is submitted have access to my work on “ Kamilaroi, Dippil, 
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and Turrubul”, sent to the. Paris International Exhibition of 
1867, to which this report may be regarded as supplementary, 


1.— Language. 

In writing aboriginal words I use the vowels thus: 
& as a in father oas Oinon 
& as a in arise ii as 00 in moon 
a@ as ain mat tas u in put 
é as ey in obey u as u in but 
e as e in met ai as iin wine 
i as iin marine ao as ow in how 
i as iin bit oi as Oi in noise 


6 as 0 in tone 


G has only the hard sound as in go; » has the sound of m in bank or of ng 
in ring; w and y have only the consonant in we and ye. 


Names of Places, with their Meanings. 


Guneda (commonly spelt Gunnedah)—destitute. This is a thriving town. 
ship on the Namoi, near Breeza Plains. The name indicates that at some 
time a man was found there without food, fire, or blanket. 

Bogabrai (Boggabri)—high bank. This is the township on Cox’s Creek, 
Namoi. It is on a slope above the reach of the floods which sometimes 

—long grass- 

Inariendrai (Heuriendy)—the sale of the woman. 

Nurrabirai (Narrabi, central town of the Namoi)—the forks. 

Wi-awa (Wee Waa—the next town)—roasting-place. 

Buleriwa (Mr. Dangar’s station—a place of bulera, a tree, bastard myalla 


acacia. 
Wolobrai (another station)—stones (in Wiraiarai dialect). 


Deran—dry groun 

Yaruldal (a station on the Namoi)—stony. 
Gtigola (a station)—red ground. 

Teliba, or Keliba (a station)—indigenous clover. 
Derildil, Drilldool (a station)—reedy. 

Warian—a poisonous onion. 

Mobbo—beefwood (a tree). - 

Wii ear ground. 

Tiri—a water weed. 

Miat, or Miari—a well (in Wiraiarai). 
Gilaigul—a sapling. 

Ginne—wood (in Wuzai dialect). 

Tinai—iron-bark. 

Tinwai—string. 

Burran—boomerang. 

Bulgari—boomerang (in Wuzai). 

Kogil, or Kagil—bad, no good. 

Wurai—no (in Wiraiarai). 

Kumbul—turkey buzzard (in Wailwun). 

Milkomai—eye dropped out. 

Kubbo—a grub. 

Mianbar—a deep tank. 

Kollemungil (at the junction of the Gwydir and Barwon)—too much water. 
_Duzgalia (on the Barwun)—a little piece of wood. 

Buri, or Bri-warina ( Breewarina)—acacia pendula springs up. 
Yuri Yuri—a species of parrot. 

Margaidal—abounding in the murgu, or night cuckoo. 
Kolorinbrai—abounding in kolorin, the flowers of the kuluba tree. 
Yundér—deep bank. 

Bawan (in Kamilaroi), Wawun (in Wailwun)—the river ( Barwon). 
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Wolgér ( Walgitt, town at the junction of the Namoi and Barwon)—a 
hollow in the ground. 

Worina ( Warina, a point near the junction)—rising ground. The town- 
ship was named after the hollow “‘ wolger”, but was prudently fixed on the 
“ worina”’, or rising ground, above the floods. 

Yugalwun—p a tree, myrtacea). 

(on black: 

Piliga—oaks. 

Wiriginigal (on the Bugaira, Bokhara)—long tooth. 

Wongun (Wangun, near Baradine)—crooked bark (Wiragere). 

Dungun (same in Kamilaroi). 

Ktmal—a place where a man died. 

Geribila—a place where twins were born. 

Burburget, Burburgate (on Namoi)—thick gum scrub; but, according to 
Billy M. Bundar, “ burbur” means belts. 

Diri (the proper name of a sheep station connected with Burburgate, com- 
monly called Currambede)—grey. 

Worri—Mount Lindsay, between the Namoi and the Gwyder. 

Kawirri—a mountain east of Mount Lindsay. 

Bawir—a sugar-loaf peak in the same range. 

Makai, Mooki (a river flowing from Liverpool Range to the Namoi)— 
rocky. This river runs through deep black mud, and is very boggy, except 
at Wallhollow, where it runs over rocks. 

Languages Spoken on the Namoi.—Kamilaroi, Koinbere or Goinberai, and 
Wirathere. 

Languages Spoken on the Barwon.—Kamilaroi, above Walgett; Wailwun, 
below Walgett—the junction of the Namoi; Mirieri, to the west ; Woyai- 
bun, Wolaroi, Wiraiarai, and Kuno or Guno, to the south. 


Additional Words and Phrases in Kamilaroi, Wailwun, etc. 


Kai, little child. 
Birribirai, a youth not yet admitted to a bora. 
Rubora, a young man who has just attended 
Borba, a full man. this first bora. 
Mirédil, @ young woman. 
Inar, woman. 
Yambuli, an old woman. 
Burian and Turi, light. 
darkness, 

urra, 
Korii, feat. 
Girén, a flower. 
Ugan, a branch. 
Diril or Diril, a large 
Wurrian, another reed. 
Karui, bush. 
Nizil and Piririqul, salt bush. 
Wozgun, Waun, and Wari, acrow. .- 
Quai, the Namoi pine. 
Bilar, swamp oak. 
Qurara, indigenous clover. 
Yuriul, scrub underwood. 
Buriar, Maieri, and Yaraga, the wind. 
Buli, whirlwind (an object of great terror). 
Gatlan and sky. 
Yurumi and Mi, ightning. 
Tulumi, 
Ginbi, a@ muscle. 
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Gurman, a leech. 
Qileale, Qtilamboli, Yarumbon, a pelican. 
Gunundal, {and Yarabon a large divér. 
Guminbai, wood-duck. 
Gilawilil, crested pigeon. 
Tummar, bronze-wing p: 
Mulygal, a little bird throat). 
Yuri and Gundar, cloud. 
Du or Dhu, smoke. 
Mulganulga, horns. 
timin, apple tree (eu tus 
Bibil, apple ad-leaved wen 
Buri bugalow. 
Kubi, forest oak. 
aial, acacia pendula. 
Kawi, bastard acacia pendula. 
Turilawa, water-lily. 
Yerau, m tree. 
Yuri, amoi pine. 
Dhulindiar, a flowering shrub. 
Weapons.—Burran, boomerang ; bundi and beramba, clubs ; burin, shield; 
dali and pilar,a spear. In the inguage of Baradine, M. Wazai or Woaaai, 
a boomerang is b i 
Kunmulla, catch hold. 
Wunnabilla, let go. 
Turruwulle or duraole, go back. 


Colours.—Gue, blood-red ; yutta, bay ; bilui, black or dark blue or brown; ; 
bilumbilti, dull light green or brown; ziindizindi, roan; giloliba, piebald; 
bulla, white or grey. 


II.—Waitwun Worps. 


Wail, no. 

Sun, duni; in Kamilaroi, yarai; in Wai- 
rairai, yaraqun, also yuroka. 

Moon, givur; in K., gille. 

Sky, gunaqualla ; in K. same. 

Stars, girili ; ; in K., mirri. 

Fire, wi; in K. same. f 

Water, kolle ; in K. same. 

koqir and kobirt. 
e, raba; in K., guai and gurere. 

Acacia pendula, Burt or bri; in K., maial. 

Father, biba; in K. same ; “ papa” in all the 
world. 

Mother, ginni ; in K., zumba; but where | K. 
is spoken gannt” or “ gini” is 
used by children in addressing their 
mot hers, as “ mamma” or “ mother 
dear.” 

Child, worrt ; in K., kai, but “ wirrtime’ 

Hand, matra; in K. same. [son in x 

Foot, dinna ; in same. ly 

h, durra ; in same, and nearly over 

_ all the continent. 

Knee, bundé ; in K., dinbir 

Thumb, gunendir ; in K,, gieredirba 

ingers, worria. 
Ground, tagiin ; in K., taon. 


Cut-bark, 


zunumba. 
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Fishponds, 
Cockatoo, 
Crow, 


Laughing jackass bird, 


Crested pigeon, 
Bronze-winged pigeon, 
Pelican, 

Black swan, 
Padymelon, 
Bandicoot, 
Opossum, 

Iguana, 

Black snake, 
Carpet snake, 
Black duck, 
Whistling duck, 
Teal, 

Red duck, 
Blue-winged duck, 
Wood-duck, 
Spoonbill duck, 
Musk duck (diver), 
Small diver, 

Large diver, 

Black swan, 


Black and white wagtail, 
(These ducks, basen are chiefly named from their ata 


Turtle, 
Cod (fresh water), 
Black bream, 


zinni. 
mirrai ; in K., biloéla. 
‘tikiburra ; in same, 
worra and ktkitraka. 
tao-ilgera ; in K., gitlawilil. 
minimbi; in K., tummir. 


in K, same, 
fizadia ; in K., barrianmul. 
; in K., murriira. 

; in K,, bilba. 

i; in K., mute. 


dali; in K. same. 
dora ; in K., nurai. 


kanambi; in K., kaoai. 
wilidubai. 


dirijiri. 


waiember. 
kuddu. 
kumbal (this word also oo turke: 


Yellow-bellied bream (the best tuggai or duggai. 


Small bream, [fish here), berze. 
Catfish (with poisonous prickles), duzgtr. 
Shrimp, tugale. 
Lobster, kéri. 
Crab, zulga. 
Porcupine, bigabilla. 


A yam found on the ridges of the hills near these rivers, with the flavour 
an ice-like cold, is called in Wailwun, ginawa, 


of an apple, and always o 
in Kamilaroi, guweai, . 


To laugh, gindani. 
= cry, ‘izani. 
o sing, uga. 
To sneeze, tiga. 
To cough, gunuzguna. 


North-West—Marala.— From this point, according to King Rory, of Gingi, 


on the Barwon, the race of Murra originally came. 


Cold, guniindai; in K., karil. 

Hot, girru ; in kK, ktidtwailona. 

Sick, . wogin or giraugira; in K., wibil. 
Anger, guigi; in K., 

Catch, mumulli; in K., kunmulli. 
Bite, kutulli ; in K., yildona, 


ON THE 
4 Pika” signifies yes. As in Kamilaroi, “ yuru 


“wi” fire ; but water is “ bunna” (in K., Koll); th ow 
x * guagga” (in K., goala). The numerals ‘in use on the Barwon and | 
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1, mal 

2, bilar 

8, liba 
tilarbular 

milanbt 


N.B.— -zu and -u are terminations of the genitive or 


6, malmulanbu mummi 

7, bularmulanbu mummi 

8, gulibamulanbu mummi 

9, bularbularmulanbu mummi 
10, bularin murra 


that “bularin murra” means “belonging to the two hands”; that is, ‘a 


fingers. 
11, maldinna mummi 
12, bular dinna mummi 
13, iba dinna mummi 
14, bular bular dinna mummi 
15, mulanba dinna 


16, mal dinna mulanbu 

17, bular dinna mulanbu 

18, guliba dinna mulanbu 

19, bular bular dinna mulanbu 
20, bularin dinna 


Here “‘ bularin dinna” means “belonging to the two feet”; that is, ten 


toes—assuming that the ten fingers are counted 


before we begin with the 


toes ; so that eleven is one of the toes added on (to ten fingers) ; fifteen is 
five toes added on ; eighteen is three, and five toes added on. 


IV.—Koaai—SpokEn WESTWARD OF THE BALONNE, 


murdia. 
yabunu. 
yazant. 
andu. 
birgal. 
yambiri. 
yuddu. 
murrun, 
ubba. 
duzur. 


Phrases. 


1. A Corroboree in Kamilaroi sung in 1854, on the Mooni ponds : 
* Diza diza burula, murriza dibbira.”’ 


ing 


Su as meaning: Wild dogs, wild dogs in plenty, black fellows spear- 


2. c A in Kamilaroi sung in 1871, near Bulerawa, Namoi: 
Bikumulle mullimulli, dubizér wine.’ 


Skinning ghost, 


double up let fall. 


i.e., the ghost was skinning him, and doubled him up, and let him fall. 


8. Phrases spoken on the Barwon : 


My friend, 

You and I hate one another, 
*Tis only lies, 

Truth, 

My own, 

The water runs over the stones, 


Ishall be there bythe day mentioned, 
Where he is I do not know. I was 
not there this morning. I think 


he is at the camp. 

4. Phrases in Wailwun : 
I think, 

I love you, 

I hate you, 
‘I do not like you, 


Murrai is angry with Ippai, and 


ee to fight him. 


en and Murrai are good friends, 


ou are love han spouse), 
He is a had Sona have nothing to 
I hope, {do with him, 


zai dhiridi. - 

thal (or dhal) mda wima bulanba- 

yeal ginial. [rana. 

gira. 

zaii guizun. 

kolle bunagilla yarula. 

yerala zaia zérma dhirali zurri. 

zerma zuriluna kamil zaia zerma 
warizene; wollai ya zurrilona. 


winuzunni. 

kurridu yinunduz inda. 

zadunu gumallago. 

wail du zinunda zinda. 

Murrai Ippai gulgai maii kumulla 


Ippai Murrai bobambon. 
za zinda gtlérdal. 
gin murruba, wonna guma. 
yaia barabai daraoela. 


Black fellow, 
Father, 
; Mother, i 
Son, 
Daughter, 
Grandson, 
My, 
Dog, 
Honey, 
Opossum, 
| 
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2.—Social Classification, and Laws of Marriage and Descent. 

Over a large portion of this colony and of Queensland, and 
probably with some variations in all parts of Australia, there 

revails a system of classification, including every one of the 
people from birth, which is made the foundation of certain rules 
of marriage. In districts where different names are used similar 
rules prevail. 

On the Namoi and Barwon, and a great distance to the north 
and south, the classes are: 1, Ippai and Ippatha ; 2, Murri and 
Matha; 3, Kumbo and Bitha; 4, Kubbi and Kubbotha. In 
some families all the sons are Ippai, all the daughters Ippatha; 
in others, all the sons are Murri, the daughters Matka ; in others, 
all the sons are Kumbo, the daughters Butha ; in the ini 
families, all the sons are Kubbi, the daughters Kubbotha. 

In the use of the consonants, the aborigines often change 
their mute middle consonants and aspirates. Thus, “ippai” is 
sometimes sounded “ ibbai’; and the name of Ippai’s sister is 
pronounced “ ibbata”, “ ippata”, and “ippatha”. Then the vowels 
aand w are interchanged, as some English people pronounce 
servant “servunt”. Thus, the name of Kubbi’s sister is pro- 
nounced “ kapota”, “kupota”, “kapotha”, and “ kubbotha”’, and 
Murri’s sister is “ Mata” or “ Matha”, Kumbo’s is “ Buta” or“ Bitha”. 
There is no variation in the pronunciation of Murri, Kumbo, or 
Kubbi, although in other words p is softened into 0, and & into 
g. Iwrite the names according to what seemed to me the most 
common mode of pronouncing them among their own - 
As a general rule, the children of Ippai are Murri and Matha; 
the children of Murrai are Ippai and Ippatha; the children of 
Kumbo are Kubbi and Kubbotha; those of Kubbi are Kumbo 
and Butha. And generally Ippai marries Kubbotha, Murri 
marries Butha, Kubo marries Matha, and Kubbi marries 
Ippatha. 

But there are exceptions ; for when Ippai marries Ippatha, 
their children are Kumbo and Butha; when a Kumbo marries 
a Butha, their children are Ippai and Ippatha. This apparent 
exception shows that the mother’s name, and not the father’s, 
determines the names of the children. Thus, Ippai’s children 
are Murri and Matha or Kumbo and Butha; but Ippatha’s 
children are always Kumbo and Butha, whether she is married 
to Kubbi or Ippai, and Butha’s children are always Ippai and . 
Ippatha, whether she marries Murri or Kumbo. 

A subdivision of the four classes, which was explained to me 
during my late journey, illustrates this principle of the mother’s 
name determining those of the children, and also shows how an 
Ippai may, within certain limits, marry an Ippatha without 
danger of being guilty of incest. And though the polygamy 
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allowed by their law displays, to our judgment, a want of moral 
sense, the aborigines are undoubtedly very zealous for purity 
as they define it. 

The four classes are subdivided into ten; that is, two sub- 
divisions of Murri, two of Kumbo, three of Ippai, and three of 
Kubbi. In some places it is affirmed that the Ippai are the 
highest class ; in other places Kumbo ; but those who seemed to 
me most reliable witnesses stated that the order was : 1st, Muri; 
2nd, Kumbo; 3rd, Ippai; and 4th, Kubbi. The Muri bear 
a name almost identical with that of the nation, Murrl. This 
title, “ ’, seems allied to “murra”, great or good ; with the 
suffix “ ba”, it is always “murruba”, good. A conviction of 
their own excellence may have led these people to call them- 
selves Murri, as the Hindus call themselves Aryan. The re- 
semblance of the class name to that of the nation, and to the 
word signifying great and also good, supports the assertion made 
by a half-caste of great intelligence who had been brought up 
with the blacks, that the Murri are the first of the four classes, 

Here are the ten subdivisions of the four classes : 

Murri and Watha dali, or tuli (iguana). 
Murri and Matha murriira (paddy-melon). 
Kumbo and Butha dinoun (emu). 

Kumbo and Butha niirai (black snake). 
Ippai and Ippatha dinoun (emu). 

. Ippai and Ippatha niirai (black snake). 

. Ippai and Ippatha bilba (bandicoot). 

Kubbi and Kubbotha miité (opossum). 

. Kubbi and Kubbotha dali (iguana). 

. Kubbi and Kubbotha murriira (paddy-melon). 

Ten rules of marriages are founded on this classification. 

1. Murri duli marries Matha murriira, or any Butha. 

2. Murri murriira marries Matha duli, or any Butha. 

3. Kumbo dinoun marries Butha nurai, or any Matha. 

4, Kumbo nurai marries Butha dinoun, or any Matha. 

5. Ippai dinoun marries Ippatha nurai, or Kubbotha duli, or 
Kubbotha murriira. 

6. Ippai nurai marries Ippatha dinoun, or Kubbotha mute. 

7. Ippai bilba marries Ippatha nurai, or Kubbotha murriira. 

8. Kubbi mute marries Kubbotha duli, or Ippatha dinoun. 

9. Kubbi duli marries Kubbotha murriira, or Ippatha bilba. 

10. Kubbi murriiri marries Kubbotha duli, or Ippatha nurai. 

“Guler” signifies spouse, either husband or wife. 

Five rules comprise the law of descent. In all these it is the 
mother’s name that determines those of the children. 

1. The second name of the sons and daughters is always the 
same as the mother’s. Thus, if the mother is a dinoun, all her 
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children are dinoun ; if a mother is a murriira, all her children 
are murriira. It follows that whatever animal’s name a man 
now bears has been the name of his mother, grandmother, great- 
grandmother, and upwards, of the mothers in all generations. 
So, if a woman is a“ duli”, all her descendants to the end of the 
world must be “ duli”, whether male or female. 

2. The children of Matha are Kubbi and Kubbotha. 

3. The children of Butha are Ippai and Ippatha. 

4. The children of Ippatha are Kumbo and Butha. 

5. The children of Kubbotha are Murri and Matha. 

These rules, founded on the mothers’ names and the sub- 
divisions, explain all the apparent exceptions which came up 
when an attempt was made to discover rules of descent founded 
on the fathers’ names. This system seems to combine some- 
thing like caste with communistic equality. Murri is of the 
highest class; but his son is either Ippai of the third (if his 
mother is Butha), or Kubbi of the lowest (if his mother is 
Matha). Kubbi is of the lowest rank; but if he marries a 
Kubbotha his sons will be in the highest. 

On the Narron, the next river to the westward of the Barwon, 
there are three subdivisions of Murri: M. duli, M. mute, and 
M. maierei (paddy-melon) ; and only two of Kubi: K. duli and 
K. maieri. There are also three of Kumbo: K. bundar (kan- 
garoo), K. nurai, and K. kuzuzalu (bandicoot) ; and only two of 
Ippai, I. bundar and I. nurai. 

On the Upper Namoi the names “ Murri bundar” are found 
together, and for murriira they use “ maiera”. 

Among the Wailwun tribes, below the junction of the Namoi 
and Barwon, there are four subdivisions of Murri: M. murriira, 
M. mute, M. girii (bandicoot), and M. duli; four of Kubbi 
with the same animals’ names as the Murri; three of Kumbo, 
and three of Ippai, each class having the names dinoun, nurai, 
and bundar. In other parts of the country, about the Balonne, 
the Kumbos are dinoun and burrdwen (a wombat) ; the Ippais 
are bundar and nurai; the Murris are mute and maieri ; and the 
Kubbis are maieri, mute, duli, and gilt (bandicoot). Amon 
the Pikumbul blacks on the Macintyre, the Ippai are divid 
into 1. dinoun, nurai, and yiliima. 

Among the Kogai speaking blacks on the west of the Balonne, 
the class names are wuzgo, wuzgogun for Murri and Matha ; 
Unburri and Unburrigun for Kumbo and Butha; Urgilla and 
Urgillagun for lppai and Ippatha; Obir and Obiirugun for 
Kubbi and Kubbatha. Between Moreton Bay and Wide Bay in 
Queensland, the names are Baraz and Barazgun; Bundar and 
Bundarun; Bandir and Bandirun ; Derwain and Derwaizgun. 

Brothers and sisters speak of one another by titles that indi- 
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cate relative age; that is, their words for brother and sister 
always involve the distinction of elder or younger. In Kami- 
laroi “ daiadi” is elder brother, “gullami”’ younger brother; 
“boadi” is elder sister, “ biri” younger sister. So that in a 
family of seven brothers the eldest has no daiadi, but he has six 
gullami; the youngest has no gullami, but six daiadi; the third 
has two daiadi and four gullami, and so on. Of seven sisters 
the eldest has no boadi, but six buri; the youngest has no buri, 
but six boadi; the fourth has three boadi and three buri.. In 
Kogai, “Tagiindilla” is elder brother, “miandilla” younger 
brother ; “munzunnu” is elder sister, “ babunnu” younger sister, 
Higher up the Namoi, the name for younger brother is kolami, 
and those signifying elder and younger sister are bikandi and 
boriandi. 

This system of relationship comprises, as I was informed by 
the Rev. Lorimer Fison, Wesleyan Missionary in Fiji, to whom 
I shewed it with a view to obtain his judgment on the 
subject, all the eight characteristics of the Tamil system, which 
has been found established among the Tamil tribes of Hindus- 
tan, the Fijians, and some .of the North American tribes. For 
to take examples, Murri and Matha: (1.) Murri’s brothers’ 
children are generally Ippai and Ippatha, like his own; while 
his sisters’ children are always Kubbi and Kubbotha. (2) 
Matha’s sisters’ children are always Kubbi and Kubbotha, like 
her own ; while her brothers’ children are generally Ippai and 
Ippatha. (3.) Murri’s father is Ippai, so are all his father’s 
brothers; but his father’s sisters are Ippatha, they are aunts not 
mothers. (4.) Murri’s mother’s sisters are Kubbotha, like his 
mother ; his mother’s brothers are Kubbi. (5.) Murri’s father’s 
brothers’ children are all Murri and Matha, his brothers and 
sisters, so are his brothers’ sisters’ children all Murri and Matha; 
but his father’s sisters children are Kumbo and Butha, and his 
mother’s brothers’ children are also Kumbo and Butha. (6.) The 
children of Murri’s cousins, Murri and Butha, are all Ippai and 
Ippatha, like his own children; the children of his cousins, 
Matha and Kumbo, are all Kubbi and Kubbotha. (7.) The 
brothers of Murri’s paternal grandfather, Murri, are all Murri; 
and those of his maternal grandfather, Kumbo, are all Kumbo. 
The sisters of his paternal grandmother, Butha, are all Butha; 
those of his maternal grandmother, Matha, are all Matha. 
(8.) Brothers and sisters, when named as such, are always distin- 
guished as elder or younger, there being no word signifying 
merely brother or sister, and equally applicable to elder and 
younger members of the family. 

It will be seen that the above rules of descent and marriage 
prevent the intermarriage of near relations. They prohibit 
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marriage with a sister, half-sister, aunt, or niece. They also 
prohibit marriage between first cousins, children of two brothers 
or of two sisters. But when first cousins are the children of a 
brother and a sister respectively, the law does not prevent their 
union. 

Any breach of these laws incurs sentence of death, or of ex- 
posure to an ordeal that may end in death, A few weeks ago, 
as I was informed by Mr. Neale of Sydney, at Bundabarina, 
while he was at the Narrau, two young black fellows had been 
found guilty of taking to themselves women within the pro- 
hibited classes. As the women had consented to this breach of 
the laws, they as well as the young men were condemned by the 
tribe to die. . But an aboriginal known by the name of Peter, 
who had acquired, by the boldness with which he assumed 
authority, great influence over all the tribes in that part of 
the country, knowing that these two young men were useful 
servants to the squatters and wishing to render a good turn to 
his white neighbours, resolved to save their lives, and came for- 
ward as their champion. He had to stand before a shower of 
spears from the men of the tribe. While he was defending 
himself, the young men skulked off, but the women remained 
and helped him by picking up the spears, which he broke in 
pieces. He remained exposed to the spears till the tribe were 
satisfied that justice demanded no more, and then told the young 
men who deserted him, that if they offended again he would 
leave them to their doom. 

The following words are used for relatives: “ zumba,” mother ; 
“zumbadi,’ mother’s sister; “kurugi,’ uncle; “ kurugandi,” 
nephew ; “pamandi,” uncle’s wife ; “wirrume,” son ; “ yamur,” 
daughter ; “ boanmundi,” grandson ; K.’s mother’s sister’s son is 
to K. “ daiadi” or “gulami”; K.’s mother’s sister’s daughter is to 
K. “ bukandi” or “ boriandi.” 

The above rules fix two names on every person from birth. 
It is common to have a third name. Here are some examples : 
an Ippai nurai is called “kurai briddhin miiniyé” (duck’s 
feather); a woman Ippatha, is known as “yadai yunderi” 
(opossum cloak); another woman is called “bungul” (short) ; 
another Ippai is “ yuggai wilai” (a kind of snake) ; a Wirathere 
speaking man is called “Taratalu” (speared in the shoulder) ; 
his son is Yippumenele” (an eagle looking all round). Another 
man is called “Thugerwun” (turtle). The aborigines also give 
distinctive names, generally derived from some personal pecu- 
liarity, to the white people with whom they are familiar. Thus, 
the gentleman who told me the above names is himself called 
“Dungumbir” (the rain maker),a complimentary recognition of his 
cleverness in meeting an emergency. Another squatter in. ontied 
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“ wolum biddi” (large head), and another is known as “Tarun 
derai” (great legs and arms). A black on the Namoi, Kumbo 
dinoun, known to the whites as “Billy,” is distinguished by 
the name “ Binberiige,” signifying that his leg was once broken 
by a fall from a horse. Billy Murri Bundar of Burburgate, is 
called “zumera gunaga,” from the place where his father was 


buried. He says every Murri is named from his father’s burial 
place. 


Law as to Childbirth—Women are strictly secluded at the 
time of childbirth, and for six weeks afterwards. An old gin is 
appointed to attend the mother in her confinement. At the end 
of the time of seclusion, this old gin burns every vessel that has 
been used by the secluded woman ; and in some parts of the 
country also burns off part of her hair. During the monthly 
illness, the woman is not allowed to touch anything that men 


use, or even to walk on a path that any man frequents, on pain 
of death. 


Law of Retaliation—lIf one man kills another maliciously 
and unfairly, an obligation rests on the men of the same class as 
the murdered man to kill one of the class to which the murderer 
belongs. Thus, if a Kubbi murriira kills an Ippai dinoun, some 


Ippai dinoun must satisfy justice (as understood by the Murri) 
by killing a Kubbi murriira. 


3.—Religious and Mythical Traditions. 


In every part of Australia where I have conversed with the 
aborigines, they have a traditional belief in one Supreme 


Creator. It seems strange to those who are at all familiat 


with the thoughts of these people, that in such standard works 
as the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” the statement should be re- 
ated, even in late editions, that the aborigines of Australia 
ave no notion of any beings superior to themselves. The fact 
is, they believe in many unseen spirits, some benevolent and 
some mischievous, departed spirits of dead men, and demons of 
forest, lake, river, and mountain, and they also believe in one 


Supreme God. The Kamilaroi and Wailwun blacks call him 


Baiime, sometimes Paiime or Paidme. On the Macintyre, the 
main tributary of the Barwon, the name of the deity is Anamba, 


‘and in the neighbourhood also Minnumbii. In Queensland, the 


word Mimbal or Mimba (thunder) is used as the name of Him 


‘who thunders, who also made all things. In the southern part 
“of this colony, at Twofold Bay, the name Dhiriimbiliim, which 


signifies on the Namoi a sacred staff originally given by Baiime, 
is used as the title of Deity. 

The common answer of intelligent black fellows on the Na- 
moi or Barwon, when asked if they know Baiime—an answer 
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that was made to me some eighteen years ago, and again by a 
man to whom I had never before spoken a few weeks ago—is 
this : “ Kamil zaia zummi Baiaime, zaia winuzgulda” (I have not 
seen Baiime ; I have heard, or perceived, him). If asked who 
made the sky, the earth, the animals, and man, they always 
answer “ Baiime”. Some avow the belief that when good men 
die their souls go up to Heaven to Baiime, while the bad when 
they die cease to exist. Some say that all, good and bad, go up 
to Heaven. Others say that human beings, on dying, pass into 
the form of the turuwun, a little bird with a very cheerful note. 
“Wunda” signifies ghost or spirit. They believe in many 
“wunda”’, and when white men appeared they called them 
“wunda”. In all parts of Eastern Australia the word previously 
used for ghost was applied to white men. With the belief in 
dangerous ghosts, they have faith in the power of incantation to 
protect themselves against ghosts. I have seen a pantomime 
kept up all night by a party of black fellows, adorned with red, 
yellow, and white clay, marching, dancing, and beating the air, 
while women beat time and sing over and over with some of 
the men, 
 Yurt thari ze, yuru thari ze, 
Dula raza birula, yuru thari ze.” 


And the purpose of this night’s ceremony was said to be to 
drive away the spirits of the dead. 

More of their religious ideas will be found in the following 
descriptions of the Bora, funeral rites, and legends of the stars. 


The Bora.—The Bora is the ceremony of admitting young 
men to the privileges of manhood. It involves the idea of de- 
dication to God. When I asked old Billy Murri Bundar if they 
worshipped Baiaime at the Bora, he replied, “ Of course they do ; 
it is held on his ground ; it is always near where black fellows 
are buried.” This answer evidently showed that to the minds of 
the aborigines the burial-ground and the place set apart for the 
initiation of young men are consecrated to the Deity. And the 
concluding part of the ceremony, as will be seen, confirms this 
view. 

When a sufficient number of young men: have arrived at 
an age to claim admission into the rank of adults, if the season 
is good—that is, if there is an abundance of animal food, fruits, 
and the herb crowsfoot—the blacks over a large extent of 
country, sometimes including tribes which at other times are 
separate and hostile, elect a dictator to manage their Bora. - 
Sometimes one succeeds his brother in this office. This leader 
then selects a fit piece of ground, fixes the time for the begin- 
ning of the ceremony (always at the full moon), and then sends 
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a messenger round to all the tribes included in the Bora, to give 
notice of the time and place of meeting. This herald bears in 
his hand a boomerang and a spear-with the skin of @ murriita 
(paddy-melon) fastened to it. All who are summoned must 
attend. “If it is a hundred miles off,” said Billy Murri Bundar 
to me, “a man must go. It is this way”, he added, “all over 
country, and will be kept up always, I believe.” Billy’s faith in 
the perpetuity of the Bora was derived from his idea of its ori- 
gin. For he assured me that Baiaime at first ordered them to 
keep the Bora, and gave them the Dhirimbiltm, or sacred staff, 


- which is exhibited at the close of the service. 


The notice is given from three weeks to three months before 
the opening of the Bora, according to the extent over which 
those summoned to it reside, and other circumstances. During 
the interval, the leader and other men prepare the ground, 
making a semi-circular embankment about it, clearing off the 
underwood, and marking on the trees figures of birds, snakes, 
etc. At the appointed time the men all leave their camps, where 
the women and boys remain, and assemble at the bora-ground. 
There they assist in completing the arrangements. When all is 
ready, some of the men go to the camp where the women and 
youths are left, and pretend that an enemy is coming to attack 
them. Upon this the women run away; and the young men 
and boys, from about thirteen years of age and upwards, accom- 
pany the men to the scene of the Bora. There a great fire is 
lighted up, around which the men dance night and day. There 
is no singing, as at a Corroboree, only dancing and beating time. 
The old men are blackened with charcoal, over which various 
‘figures are made with white clay. Some of them wear horns. 
The old men explain to the novices the meaning of the marks 
on the trees. The dancing and other performances continue 
three weeks. Towards the end of the time, as I was informed 
by old Billy with an air of great confidence and solemnity, the 
sacred wand, “ dhiriimbiliim”, the gift of the deity, is produced 
before the awe-struck eyes of the novices in whose presence the 
old men perform various motions with it. The sight of this 
sacred symbol confers the privileges of manhood. No woman 
has ever seen it ; and no boy is ever allowed to see it until he 
has passed through the earlier stages of the Bora. 

Formerly they used to knock out one of the front teeth of 
the young men. This custom has been abandoned, one 
fruit of their acquaintance with civilised men. It would be 
difficult to find out any other improvement derived from their 
intercourse with Europeans. They strenuously deny that they 
or their fathers ever practised a custom that has been ascribed 
to them by their detractors, of compelling the young men, on 
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their initiation, to eat excrement. This report has been repeated 
to me by several; but I never met any one, black or white, who 
said that he had seen it done. 

When the men have finished their performance, the initiated 
youths are taken.to a camp by themselves, where they stand in 
smoke, and afterwards lie down and continue many days with- 
out food. Altogether, the process of making men occupies two 
months. During the fast, the men who cover up the youths 
keep watch over them, and probably supply them with nourish- 
ment enough to keep them alive. But they are made to suffer 
severely, and come back from the Bora much reduced. 

They are very jealous lest women or strangers should intrude 
upon their sacred mysteries. It is death for a woman to look 
into a Bora; and even when old King Rory began, in Mr. 
Sparke’s kitchen, to speak about the Bora, Bungul, a young 
woman of his tribe, who had been listening to all he said on 
other subjects, instantly slunk away lest she should incur th 
guilt of hearing about the Bora. 

As soon as the appointed time for concluding the fast is come, 
the youths, who were before “birribirai”, are recognised as 
“kubora”, and after a time become “borba” (full men). They 
may then take wives in accordance with the marriage law, and 
eat turkey bustard, codfish, female opossum, and honey, not one 
of which may be touched by birribirai or unmarried women, 
Male opossum and jewfish are the food of the uninitiated. Mar- 
ried women, like men, may eat anything. 


Funeral Rites—As soon as the death of an aboriginal is 
known, the tribe unite in a loud and most melancholy wail 
The next day in some cases, after two or three days in others, 
they bury the dead body either in a hollow tree or in the ground, 
A chief, a venerated father, or a loved friend, is put into a hollow 
tree. Men of less consequence, and all women, are buried in 
the ground. They make coffins of bark, and sometimes the 
ornaments and appendages of these stretch out its length to 
thirteen feet. As they lower the body into its resting-place they 
utter a loud “ whirr”, which is assumed to be the rushing sound 
made by the departing spirit in its ascent to Heaven, When 
the bodies are buried in the ground, a hole is dug deep enough 
for them to be put upright on their feet, and to have an empty 
space above them, which is covered in with wood so that no- 
thing may touch the head of the deceased. The earth is care- 
fully pressed down over the wooden roof of this tomb and a 
mound is raised over it. They are very careful in keeping 
these mounds; and in their cemeteries, as may be seen by en- 
gravings in Sir Thomas Mitchell’s narrative of his journeys to 
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a messenger round to all the tribes included in the Bora, to give 
notice of the time and place of meeting. This herald bears in 
his hand a boomerang and a spear with the skin of a murriira 
(paddy-melon) fastened to it. All who are summoned must 
attend. “If it is a hundred miles off,’ said Billy Murri Bundar 
to me, “a man must go. It is this way”, he added, “all over 
country, and will be kept up always, I believe.” Billy’s faith in 
the perpetuity of the Bora was derived from his idea of its ori- 
gin. For he assured me that Baiime at first ordered them to 
keep the Bora, and gave them the Dhirimbiliim, or sacred staff, 
which is exhibited at the close of the service. 

The notice is given from three weeks to three months before 
the opening of the Bora, according to the extent over which 
those summoned to it reside, and other circumstances. During 
the interval, the leader and other men prepare the ground, 
making a semi-circular embankment about it, clearing off the 
underwood, and marking on the trees figures of birds, snakes, 
etc. At the appointed time the men all leave their camps, where 
the women and boys remain, and assemble at the bora-ground. 
There they assist in completing the arrangements. When all is 
ready, some of the men go to the camp where the women and 
youths are left, and pretend that an enemy is coming to attack 
them. Upon this the women run away; and the young men 
and boys, from about thirteen years of age and upwards, accom- 
pany the men to the scene of the Bora. There a great fire is 
lighted up, around which the men dance night and day. There 
is no singing, as at a Corroboree, only dancing and beating time. 
The old men are blackened with charcoal, over which various 
figures are made with white clay. Some of them wear horns. 
The old men explain to the novices the meaning of the marks 
on the trees. The dancing and other performances continue 
three weeks. Towards the end of the time, as I was informed 
by old Billy with an air of great confidence and solemnity, the 
sacred wand, “ dhiriimbiliim”, the gift of the deity, is produced 
before the awe-struck eyes of the novices in whose presence the 
old men perform various motions with it. The sight of this 
sacred symbol confers the privileges of manhood. No woman 
has ever seen it; and no boy is ever allowed to see it until he 
has passed through the earlier stages of the Bora. 

Formerly they used to knock out one of the front teeth of 
the young men. This custom has been abandoned, one good 
fruit of their acquaintance with civilised men. It would be 
difficult to find out any other improvement derived from their 
intercourse with Europeans. They strenuously deny that they 
or their fathers ever practised a custom that has been ascribed 
to them by their detractors, of compelling the young men, on 
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their initiation, to eat excrement. This report has been repeated 
to me by several; but I never met any one, black or white, who 
said that he had seen it done. 

When the men have finished their performance, the initiated 
youths are taken.to a camp by themselves, where they stand in 
smoke, and afterwards lie down and continue many days with- 
out food. Altogether, the process of making men occupies two 
months. During the fast, the men who cover up the youths 
keep watch over them, and probably supply them with nourish- 
ment enough to keep them alive. But they are made to suffer 
severely, and come back from the Bora much reduced. 

They are very jealous lest women or strangers should intrude 
upon their sacred mysteries. It is death for a woman to look 
into a Bora; and even when old King Rory began, in Mr. 
Sparke’s kitchen, to speak about the Bora, Bungul, a young 
woman of his tribe, who had been listening to all he said on 
other subjects, instantly slunk away lest she should incur the 
guilt of hearing about the Bora. 

As soon as the appointed time for concluding the fast is come, 
the youths, who were before “birribirai”, are recognised as 
“kubora”, and after a time become “borba” (full men). They 
may then take wives in accordance with the marriage law, and 
eat turkey bustard, codfish, female opossum, and honey, not one 
of which may be touched by birribirai or unmarried women, 
Male opossum and jewfish are the food of the uninitiated. Mar- 
ried women, like men, may eat anything. 


Funeral Rites—As soon as the death of an aboriginal is 
known, the tribe unite in a loud and most melancholy wail. 
The next day in some cases, after two or three days in others, 
they bury the dead body either in a hollow tree or in the ground. 
A chief, a venerated father, or a loved friend, is put into a hollow 
tree. Men of less consequence, and all women, are buried in 
the ground. They make coffins of bark, and sometimes the 
ornaments and appendages of these stretch out its length to 
thirteen feet. As they lower the body into its resting-place they 
utter a loud “ whirr”, which is assumed to be the rushing sound 
made by the departing spirit in its ascent to Heaven. When 
the bodies are buried in the ground, a hole is dug deep enough 
for them to be put upright on their feet, and to have an empty 
space above them, which is covered in with wood so that no- 
thing may touch the head of the deceased. The earth is care- 
fully pressed down over the wooden roof of this tomb and a 
mound is raised over it. They are very careful in keeping 
these mounds; and in their cemeteries, as may be seen by en- 
gravings in Sir Thomas Mitchell’s narrative of his journeys to 
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the North-west, an appearance of order and decorum is pre- 
served. 

Their lamentations for the dead are sometimes continued for 
five months, and even more. During this time the women of 
the tribe are plastered over with light mud, and often cut their 
‘heads with tomahawks. I have seen the blood running down 
from the head of an old woman, from four or five deep gashes 
over the white mud. The grief which they express by these 
remarkable artificial tokens is, in some cases at least, manifestly 
very deep. I saw, for instance, at Walgett, a young man whose 
wife was dying in consequence of having been severely burnt, 
and the tears that poured down his cheeks, the anxiety and 
grief expressed in his countenance and every act, were such as 
could not be counterfeit. Generally, perhaps the strongest 
natural affection they exhibit is that of parents for their children. 
Brothers and sisters, also, manifest in some cases great concern 
one for another. After a burial they often make many little 
fires about the place with leaves and boughs. At one place I 
was told that this was designed to drive away troublesome 
spirits from the living; but King Rory described it as a sacrifice 
for the benefit of the dead. A black fellow of doubtful cha- 
racter according to their code of morals, having died, his sister 
was for some time after the burial occupied in going all round 
about lighting fires, and thus, as Rory believed, “made him go 
up good”, 

Here is another of Rory’s tales about the dead. A black 
fellow died on the Barwon, below the township of Bourke. He 
was buried in the ground. Two days after that a bad black 
fellow, named Tommy Tommy, with the help of some others, 
took up the body and skinned it. Tommy Tommy keeps the 
skin and a bone, with which he believes he can kill any one. 
Rory regards the conduct of Tommy Tommy as infamous. He 
never heard of such an outrage before. 

The Krodjis and their Enchantments——There are magicians, 
called by some Krodjis, but by the Murri in this quarter Dhu- 
runmi. These men pretend to have power to throw stones so 
that they will go inside the bodies of those they desire to 
punish, and cause them to sicken and die. They also pretend 
to suck stones out of the bodies of the sick, and thus to restore 
them. When any of their people are ill, the common mode of 
seeking cure is to kneel down and suck a limb or side of the 


‘sick. After doing this for some time, the dhurunmi produces 


some stones, and declares that he has drawn them out of the 
patient and so procured a return of health. The young men 
and women regard the dhurunmi with great awe ; and the fear 
lest, if they break their laws, the dhurunmi will inflict plagues 
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on them has at times a salutary effect. The office of dhurunmi 
is hereditary, 


Recollections of Billy Murri Bundar.—Billy is an old black 
fellow at Burburgate. His father was Ippai Mité, and lived at 
Wundula, near the Mukai. Wagiira was chief of the Wandula 
tribe ; he was a leader in fights, and made laws when he chose. 
Billy cannot tell how he was appointed chief. 

When Billy was a boy, a Burburgate black fellow, Charley, 
was killed by one of the Wee Waa tribe, some seventy miles 
lower down the Namoi. Upon this being known, a man known 
as Giizguéla (charcoal), with the class names Murri Ganiir (red 
kangaroo), summoned the men of Burburgate to go and take 
vengeance on the guilty tribe. An old man called by the 
whites Natty (whose proper names are Yawirawiri Murri Ganur), 
was one of the leaders. The warriors were painted red and 
yellow. They were armed with spears and shields, with boom- 
erangs, bandi and berambi (two kinds of clubs). They met near 
where the bridge now is, about half-way between Burburgate 
and Wee Waa, and, after great talk, fought till many were 
killed. 


Traditions concerning the Stars.—Most of the information 
under this head was obtained from the chief of the Gingi tribe, 
Ippai Dinoun, called by the white people King Rory. He wears 
his title on a brass plate presented to him by E. J. Sparke, Esq., 
the owner of Gingi. King Rory is an elderly man, probably 
about sixty, tall, muscular, and well formed, intelligent and 
agreeable in his manner. I spent the 10th of July at Gingi, 
met Rory in the morning, and, after conversing on other sub- 
jects, got him to promise to come up in the evening and tell me 
about the stars. 

The evening was beautifully clear. Three planets were 
visible: Venus, Zindigindoer (at Gundamine, on the Namoi, 
Venus is called Boian-gummer; higher up it is Gini); Mars, 
Gumba (fat); Saturn, Wuzgul (a small bird). The Milky-way 
is called Worambul (a common word, generally spelt by the 
colonists warrambool), a watercourse, with a grove, abounding 
in food, flowers, fruit, and all that is desirable. To this Woram- 
bul the souls of the good ascend when their bodies are committed 
to the grave, and they are supposed to be cognisant to some ex- 
tent of what takes place on earth, and even to have power to 
help their fellow men below when invoked. For when Mr. 
Sparke had promised King Rory to take him to the races if the 
rain ceased, and the continuance of rain threatened to disap- 
point Rory’s hopes, he appealed to his departed friends in the 
Milky-way, by cutting pieces of bark here and there and throw- 
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ing them on the ground, and crying “ pu-a pu-a”, until the black 
fellows above put a stop to the rain, and so enabled him to go 
to the races. This mode of obtaining fine weather he says he 
learnt from his fathers. 

The Southern Cross is called Ziti (a shrub called by our 
colonists tea-tree); the dark space at the foot of the Cross is 
called gao-ergi (emu)—the bird is sitting under the tree. The two 
bright stars a and 8 Centauri, pointing to the Cross, are Murrai 
(cockatoos). The Magellan Clouds are two buralga (native compa- 
nions.) Canopus is Wumba (stupid or deaf): it seems strange that 
the star which the Arabs regard as the eye of the Divine Majesty 
should be thus designated ; but perhaps the very beauty of the 
star, tempting the people to invoke aid which was not granted, 
provoked them to call the charmer who would not listen to their 
entreaties by this reproachful name. ‘The star is fair to the 
sight, but “wumba” to the prayers of the Murri. Antares is 
Guddar (a lizard). In the tail of the Scorpion, two bright stars 
across the Milky-way are called gigeriga (small green parrots) 
The long dark space between two branches of the Milky-way 
near Scorpio, is called Wurrawilbiri (demon). The S-shaped 
line of stars between the Northern Crown and Scorpio is called 
Mundéwur, #.¢., notches cut in a spiral form on the trunk of a 
tree to enable a black fellow to climb up. The chief star in the 
Peacock is called Mirgi (night cuckoo). Corona, the four stars, 
are called Bundar (a kangaroo) ; Fomalhaut—Gani (a small 
iguana) ; Spica virginis—Gurié (a small crested parrot); the 
Pleiades—Worrul (bees’-nest). At Gundamine, on the Namoi, 
the Pleiades are called Gindemar; higher up the river, at Bur- 
burgate, this constellation is called Dindima (woman), and the 
Hyades Giwir (man). 

Sirius is called Zazari at Burburgate ; Arcturus—Guembila, 
also Guebilla (bright red); the Northern Crown—Mullion 
Wollai (eagles’ camp or nest), when this constellation, which is 
more like a nest than a crown, is about due north on the meri- 
dian. Altair, the chief star in Aquila, rises, and is called Mul- 
lion-ga (an eagle in action)—it is springing up to watch the 
nest. Shortly afterwards her more majestic mate, Vega, springs 
up, and is also called Mullion-ga. The whole vision of the nest, 
and the royal birds springing up to guard their young, is worthy 
of a place among the ancient myths of astronomy. 

Benetnasch, which is visible in Sydney for a few weeks, and 
the next star in the tail of the Great Bear, which also appears 
in the latitude of Gingi, about 30°, both shone out clearly over 
the plain. These stars appear to us only in May, June, and 
July, when they rise about NNE, and set NNW, never soaring 
to the eyes of people here above the trees, but flying along near 
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the ground, their bright eyes peering into the grass and shrubs. 
Most appropriately, they are called Ziiz-gi, the owls. 


The above Report comprises the information obtained during 
my recent journey to the Barwon. From various quarters I 
expect further information concerning the languages and tradi- 
tions of the aborigines, which I hope to forward to you in due 
time. : 


AUSTRALIAN LANGUAGES and TrapITIons. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
Riptey, M.A.—No. II. (Communicated by the Earl of Kim- 
BERLEY.) 


To the Honourable the Colonial Secretary of New South Wales. 


Sir,—I have the honour to return, with thanks, the manu- 
script Vocabulary and Grammar of the Wirradhurri Language, 
by the Rev. James Giinther ; the Vocabulary and Grammar, in 
two manuscript volumes, by the late Rev. James Watson; and 
the Report of the Select Committee of the Legislative Council 
of Victoria, 1858, on the Aborigines. For transmission with 
these, as further illustrations of the divers languages of Aus- 
tralia, I also send you copies of the Rev. L. E. Threlkeld’s 
“ Australian Grammar” and “Key to the Structure of the Ab- 
original Language”, and of the “ Language of the Aborigines of 
the Colony of Victoria”, by Daniel Bunce, Esq., Geelong. Mr. 
Threlkeld’s works are not now to be purchased. As a sacred 
duty to his memory—that the fruit of his long and earnest 
labours among the aborigines may not be overlooked in the new 
and comprehensive efforts now made to collect all that can be 
known of the Australian race—I send the only copy at my com- 
mand, the gift of the author. When the object for which this 
volume of Mr. Threlkeld’s is sent has been accomplished, I shall, 
therefore, be glad to have it returned to me. 

These works of the Rev. Messrs. Giinther, Watson, and 
Threlkeld, will, I believe, be regarded by comparative philo- 
logists as most valuable contributions to the materials of their 
science. Mr. Giinther’s and Mr. Watson’s treat of the same 
language, the Wiradhurri, or, as some aborigines pronounce it, 
Wiragéré, a language spoken over a wide extent of country, 
from the Upper Namoi, the Castlereagh and Liverpool Plains in 
the north and east, to the Bawun or Darling west, and the 
Lachlan in the south. Many of its words are like those of the 
Kamilaroi, which adjoins it on the north. Like Kamilaroi, 
Wolaroi, Wailwun, and many other languages in that part of 
Australia, it is named after the negative “ wirrai”, variously pro- 
nounced “ wirai” and “wurrai”, signifying no. Mr. Watson’s 
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manuscript shows that he entered on the work with the hope of 
making a much more comprehensive collection of words than he 
succeeded in getting. So has it been with all who have devoted 
themselves to the work of obtaining a transcript of the mind and 
language of the Australian aborigines. The fragmentary cha- 
racter of such works is traceable to the fact that, in all instances, 
the study of the aboriginal languages has been begun among 
tribes already surrounded by the fatal influences’ of European 
“civilisation”, including vices and diseases before unknown to 
them ; so that before the missionary has had opportunity to com- 
plete his philological researches, the ancient spirit and character 
of the race have faded, and the few surviving aborigines who 
acquire the use of the English tongue and some of the habits of 
our race, can give us but an imperfect acquaintance with the 
language and thoughts of their fathers. To those who know 
anything of the difficulties of the work, the amount of inform- 
ation furnished by Messrs. Watson and Giinther concerning the 
grammatical structure of the language, especially the modifica- 
tions of the verbs and pronouns, is remarkable. Mr. Watson’s 
manuscript includes dialogues illustrative of the modes of 
thought and expression in use among the aborigines. Mr. Threl- 
keld’s work treats of the dialect spoken in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle and Lake Macquarie ; that is, the right bank of the 
Hunter for some twenty or thirty miles inland. I suppose this 
“ Northumberland dialect” was not spoken over more than one- 
fiftieth of the extent of country over which Wiradhuri or 
Kamilaroi is known. But Mr. Threlkeld succeeded in forming a 
more complete view of that language than we have of any other. 
And the peculiar characteristics of the Northumberland dialect, 


. abundant affixes, the minute modifications of the verbs and pro- 


nouns, and other forms, which Mr. Threlkeld has elaborately 
illustrated, have their counterparts in all the Australian lan- 
guages. From these three works, and other sources, as under- 
mentioned, are derived the following statements concerning the 
traditions and languages of the aborigines. 


1. Traditions, Religious and Historic. 


Mr. Giinther says, as the result of several years’ converse with 
these people: “There is no doubt in my mind that the name 
‘ Baiamai’ refers to the Supreme Being; and the ideas concern- 
ing Him by some of the more thoughtful aborigines are a rem- 
nant of original traditions prevalent among the ancients about 
the Deity.” He also says that he found in what they said to 
him concerning Baiamai “ traces of three attributes of the God 
of the Bible ; viz., eternity, omnipotence, and goodness.” Also, 
that “the idea of a future state of existence is not quite extinct 
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among the aborigines ; although some of them speak like in- 
fidels, and will hear of no hereafter.” He mentions the belief 
avowed by some, that “good natives will go to Baiamai when 
they die”.* In my former report I have made similar statements 
of what I heard Kamilaroi blacks say concerning Baiimé. 

As an illustration of the capacity of the Australian aborigines 
to apprehend spiritual truth, Mr. Giinther told me that an ab- 
original whom he had taught to read English was once reading 
aloud to him the eighth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
when suddenly he looked up from the book and said, “ Mr. 
Giinther, do you think I am walking after the flesh, or after the 
spirit?” The minister explained to him the me ning of the two 
expressions. “Then,” said the man with a sigh, “I fear I am 
still walking after the flesh.” The aboriginal who thus gave 
evidence of the exercise of self-judgment continued to the end 
of his life a devout and practical Christian. 

The Author of “Remarks on the Probable Origin and An- 
tiquity of the Aboriginal Natives of New South Wales,” by a 
Colonial Magistrate, Melbourne; published by J. Pullar and 
Co., Collins Street, says: “The Murray (river) natives believe 
in a being with supreme attributes, whom they call Nourelle. 
He lives in the sky, and is surrounded by children born with- 
out the intervention of a mother. Nourelle never dies; and 
black fellows go to Him, and never die again.” According 
to the same writer: “The natives of Western Australia say 
that when men first began to exist there were two beings, male 
and female, ‘Wallynyup,’ the father; and ‘Dovanyup,’ the 
mother; that they had a son named ‘ Bindinwor, who received 
a deadly wound which they carefully endeavoured to heal, but 
without success; whereupon it was declared that Wallynyup 
should also die, as his son had died. If Bindinwor’s wound 
could have been healed, the natives think death could have had 
no power over them. Bindinwor, though deprived of life and 
buried, did not remain in the grave; but rose and went up to 
the west, across the sea, to the unknown land of spirits, whither 
his father and mother followed him, and there they have ever 
since remained.” 

“The natives of the Loddon river have a tradition of a being 

* Mr. Watson gives, in his vocabulary, for the word God, “ Eloi”, This 
word both he and Mr. Threlkeld adopted from the Hebrew. One reason 
which Mr. Threlkeld repeated to me for choosing a Hebrew name instead 
of the English word God, was that, unhappily, the aborigines to whom he 
went as a missionary of the Gospel had become familiar with the word God 
in profane oaths. He, therefore, preferred a word which had no previous 
associations in their minds to one associated with impiety. It does not 


seem to have occurred to either of these missionaries that there was any 


word in the aboriginal language which could be appropriated to this 
sacred use. : 
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possessing some of the attributes of supreme power, to whom 
they assign the creation of the first man and woman ; the name of 
this being is ‘Binbeal.’ He made all things. He subjects 
the spirits of deceased persons to the ordeal of fire, to try them 
whether good or bad; the good being at once liberated, while 
the bad are left to suffer for an indeterminate period. They 
also imagine that the souls of some persons pass into the bodies 
of certain beasts.” This writer also speaks of a being named 
“ Bonjil” or “ Pundyil”, supposed to have lived at the falls of 
Lallal, on the Marrabool river, in former days; he is said to be 
now in the sky. The planet Jupiter is his fire, and is also 
called ‘Pundyil’, At Western Port, in Victoria, it was said 
that at the creation a number of young men, in an unfinished 
state, were sitting on the ground in darkness ; when “ Pundyil,” 
an old man, at the request of his good daughter, “ Karakarok,” 
held up his hand to “Gerer” (the sun), who then warmed the 
earth, and made it open like a door. Then the light came. 
And Pundyil, seeing the earth to be full of serpents, gave his 
kind daughter, Karakarok, a long staff, with which she went 
everywhere, destroying serpents. Unfortunately, as it seemed, 
her staff broke before she had killed them all; but, as the staff 
snapped in two, fire came out of it, and thus great good was 
derived from apparent evil. The people joyfully cooked their 
food ; but “ Wang”, a mysterious being in the shape of a crow, 
flew away with their fire, and left them in a pitiable state. 
Karakarok, however, restored the fire, which was never again 
lost. 

In the year 1858, a Select Committee of the Legislative 
Council of Victoria took evidence, and drew up a report on the 
Aborigines. Most of the witnesses examined before them gave it 
as their opinion that the aborigines had no religious ideas. 
Some said they believed only in an evil spirit, or a great being 
who displayed his anger in thunder. But Mr. Beveridge (see 
p. 70 of the Report and Evidence) said: “They believe in one 
all-presiding good spirit”; and he gives the name of this good 
spirit as “Gnowdenont”. He said also (p. 71): “ They have an 
idea of a very wicked spirit named ‘Gnambucootchaly’”. Mr. 
J. M. Allan said: “They believe in the existence of evil spirits, 
whom they seek to propitiate by offerings. Water spirits are 
called ‘ turong’; land spirits ‘potkoorok’; another is ‘tambora’, 
inhabiting caves. These they suppose to be females without 
heads.” 

Mr. Beveridge says: “They have a name and legend for every 
planet and constellation visible in the heavens.” Mr. Allan says: 
“The sun (yarh) and moon (unung) they suppose to be spirits. 
*Whychurl’ is their name for a star. They are much afraid of 
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thunder and lightning, calling the former ‘murndell’”. Mr. 
Thomas says: “ They have names for the heavenly bodies. They 
have distinction of stars. Some of them they maintain were 
once black fellows, who for certain good acts were taken to 
heaven and made stars of.” Mr. McKellar also (p. 79) says: 
“They do, according to their manner, worship the hosts of 
heaven, and believe particular constellations rule natural causes. 
For such they have names, and sing and dance to gain the 
favour of the Pleiades (Mormodellick), the constellation wor- 
shipped by one body as the giver of rain ; but if it should be de- 
ferred, instead of blessings curses are apt to be bestowed upon it. 
They believe in the magical powers which crafty and gifted men 
among them attribute to themselves. Flying, the power of 
invisibility, and of causing death by supernatural means, such 
individuals are by the majority supposed to have ; and the tales 
told of the deeds done by them exceed in wonder an Arab tale.” 

Not only do the witnesses examined by the Select Committee 
differ in their testimony as to the faith of the aborigines in a 
supreme being ; but even Mr. Threlkeld, after his close study of 
the people and their language, says nothing of such a faith as 
Mr. Giinther recognises. In illustration of this remarkable 
difference, it should be observed that Mr. Threlkeld’s mission 
was on the coast, and Mr. Giinther’s two hundred miles inland, 
and westward of the dividing range. I have found the blacks 
of the interior generally more intelligent and mild than those 
near the coast. At Moreton Bay, although I was told that 
the name “Mimbal” (thunder) was used as the name of the 
Supreme, I could not gather from the aborigines any such dis- 
tinct tradition as that of the Kamilaroi tribes,concerning Baiaime. 
Whether, as is said by the tribes in the north west of Australia, 
the worst part of the people were driven eastward and south- 
ward (a tradition confirmed to me on the Bawun, by King Rory 
of Gingi), and so the most depraved of all settled on the 
eastern and southern coasts; or whether fish diet has a bad effect 
on those who depend on it, it is certain that the finest black 
fellows, physically, morally, and even religiously, are to be found 
westward of the dividing range. 

Traditions of the North West Coast.—Andrew Hume, a pri- 
soner in Darlinghurst Gaol, who affirms that he travelled in 1863 
from the northern tributaries of the Darling to the western coast 
of Australia, related to me the following traditions. Hume 
has been severely cross-examined by persons acquainted with 
that part of the country over which he says that he travelled, 
and they arrived at the conclusion, to which I have also come, 
from a comparison of the words he professes to have learnt from 
the aborigines with those known to me, that on the whole his 
statements may be relied on as containing, at all events, some 
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truth.. I am sure no one who had not spent much time among 
the aborigines would ascribe to them such words and ideas as 
those which Hume repeated to me, and which will be found in 
this report. Hume says he heard the blacks near the western 
coast telling these stories to one another and to him as they sat 
round their camp fires. 

1. The first people who ever came to this land were four men 
and four women. These eight persons came in a canoe from the 
East. Before they reached this country they went to a very rich 
island, where they were not allowed by the inhabitants to remain. 
They then came on to the north western part of Australia. 
After they had been in this country some time, two of the 
women began to wish to return to their native land; when they 
expressed their wish, the men strongly opposed them. Having 
in vain sought the consent of their husbands, these women took 
the canoe secretly, and went out to sea by themselves. When 
their flight was discovered, one of the husbands prayed to his 
god to bring them back. The god, in compliance with his 
prayer, went after the women and threw stones first on one side 
of the canoe then on the other, to turn them back. Finding 
this did not deter them from pursuing their way, he grew angry 
and threw a large piece of rock down upon the canoe, which 
caused their death. The two men who had lost their wives in this 
manner were advised by their brothers to go back to their native 
land, and get new wives there. But the two widowers seeing 
that two of their brothers’ daughters were now of a marriageable 
age, carried them off contrary to law (a law strictly maintained 
to this day over the north western districts of New South 
Wales), and made them their wives. For this transgression, 
marrying their own nieces, they were driven southward into a 
cold country. There they sinned more and more; and as a 
further punishment, were driven into the central parts of the 
continent, where there was scarcely any water. The descendants 
of the two erring brothers had multiplied ; but in that parched 
country, drought prevailing, many of them perished. 

The righteous people, “inyaoa”, who remained in the north 
west, were grieved for the misery of their kindred, and prayed 
that they might be forgiven. They were pardoned, and allowed to 
settle in peace all over the country. But because of their trans- 
gression they were not allowed to speak the same language as the 
righteous people. This was the origin of the division of lan- 
guages. To this day the blacks of the north west call them- 
selves “ inyaoa” (the righteous), and all other Australian aborig- 
ines “ karnivual” (bastards). 

2. After some people had settled in this country, two brothers 
came from another land ; one of them was good, the other bad. 
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The bad one conspired with some of the other people to drive 
out his good brother. But the good one resisted them, and in the 
conflict called on the fire god, Thilkuma, to help him. Thilkuma 
came down and burnt up a part of the army of evil doers ; he then 
advised the good brother to go back and possess his own land in 
peace, promising to come at his call if at any time he needed 
help against evil doers. But the man becoming greedy after his 
victory, despised this good counsel, and having persuaded others 
to join him, fought and killed many blacks, and took posses- 
sion of their country. He was still continuing the fighting 
when he fell sick. In his sleep the fire god appeared to him, 
and threatened to destroy him unless he desisted from killing 
men, but promised to protect him if he went back peaceably 
to his own country. Still he persisted in attacking his neigh- 
bours. They in their trouble cried to Whaigugan, their god, 
who came to their help, and drove the invader back. 

Then the people, to prevent future aggressions, fixed the 
boundaries of their respective territories by rocks, trees, rivers, 
and mountains. And the rule was made that, if any strayed 
beyond their proper boundaries, they must go through the ordeal 
of having a certain number of spears thrown at them. If un- 
touched by the spears, they were to be allowed to go away; if 
wounded, they were to be killed. From that time also, they 


made different marks on their breasts and arms to distinguish 


the tribes. 


In one part of the country, Hume says the people believe in 
four deities: Munnuninuiala, the chief god* in the highest hea- 
ven ; Thalizkiawun, his wife; Mulgianuz, her sister ; and Mun- 
diala, also called Thilkuma, the fire god. This Mundiala is the 
author of plagues and other penal visitations. "When people 
die, they pass from one to another of these gods, The bad are 
consumed in the penal fires of Mundiiala; the good pass up- 
ward from one to another, until they reach Munnuninuiala, and 
live with him in a land of peace and plenty. 

These people call the bora, or ceremony of initiation into the 
privileges of manhood, “ burgoin”. The proceedings are much the 
same as those practised in Eastern Australia. But, instead of the 
sacred wand Dhiritimbilim, known on the Namoi and Barwon, 
they have a sacred stone, Mulidharum, or Mili inabtitha dha- 
rum (the stone with a great light), which is exhibited to the 
young men at the burgoin, and is also used to exorcise evil 
spirits. 

They bury their dead in a sitting posture, with their hands 
folded in front of their knees. The grave is so shallow that 

h In another part of the west country the name of the Supreme is Bai- 
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when the body is placed in it, about half of it is above the 
level of the surface of the ground. When the corpse is put into 
the grave they dance around it, and each of them whispers in 
the ear of the dead, “Thaul knoibia thaul murriz goriz Dhu; 
niomai timai buli, andua kaian buldugana; ‘.¢., Tell all the 
people, tell my brothers, I am coming to God ; I am doing what 
they told me on earth ; I am coming soon ; kiss all for me.” 

As the art of kissing is not known by the aborigines of 
Eastern Australia, I think some other mode of salutation is 
meant by the words used. With a belief that Hume’s state- 
ments are true in the main, I think he has filled up gaps in 
memory by the aid of imagination. Hume’s account of the 
fire-god corresponds with the evidence of some witnesses in 
Victoria. 

A Legend of Stars—It has been reported in the newspapers 
of this colony that the aborigines on the Murray River have 
told the following story concerning the two stars in Centaur that 
point to the Southern Cross. 

A large flock of birds called plain turkeys (buzzards) used to 
assemble every evening on a plain near the Murray River, and 
there dance round and round. But an old bird of cannibal pro- 
pensities took the opportunity, when he saw them wearied with 
the sport, to pounce on a young bird and devour it. This he 
did again and again, till the leaders of the flock, grieved at the 
loss of the victims, proposed that they should all abandon the 
spot and migrate to another plain. The whole flock were 
gathered together in sorrowful consultation, when two strangers, 
birds of the same species, came up and inquired the cause of 
their dejection. The matter was explained to them. The two 
strangers recommended them not to leave their home, and pro- 
mised to deliver them from their enemy. The flock accepted 
with confidence their counsel. 

The next evening, therefore, they went to sport as usual on 
the plain ; while one of the strangers hid himself in the bushes, 
near the lurking-place of the old murderer, and the other joined 
in the dance. After a time, this last began to feign weariness, 
and, after limping along, sank upon the grass, and opening his 
beak, panted in mock distress just in front of the old bird, who 
was watching for his evening prey. The cannibal, thinking 
himself secure of the victim, rushed from his hiding-place and 
attacked the panting stranger. This bird sprung up and boldl 
encountered his assailant; and, while they were fighting, the 
other stranger advanced to the help of his comrade, and the 
two soon overpowered and killed the enemy. 

The other birds gathered round to see the death of their 
ee and applauded the generosity and courage of 
their celiverers.. When the work was over, they unanimously 
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besought the two hero-buzzards to rule over them. But the 
strangers declined the honour, and mounting up from the-midst 
of the admiring throng, rose higher and higher until they were 
fixed in the evening sky as the two brightest stars that circle 
round the South Pole. 


2. Words and Grammatical Structure in Different Languages. 
(See Table, p. 284.) 


After repeated and prolonged interviews with Andrew Hume, 
from whom I took down the words in the eighth column, I be- 
lieve his statements are in the main true ; that he has lived with 
many tribes to the westward of the Balonne, and has given me 
words spoken by them. In some instances he has perhaps sup- 
plied the want of memory by the exercise of his imagination ; 
and such words as “ milkiwina” (milky weaner) for mother, sug- 
gest the probability of spurious coinage. In some words he 
used the letter s, a sound unknown in Eastern Australia. This 
sound he may have taken by mistake for that of th, or J, or rv, 
as the colonists have called Breeja “ Breeza”, Yarr “ Yass”, and 
Walger “ Walgett”. This man may render valuable service to 
the cause of science, if he revisits, as proposed, the spot where 
he saw a solitary member of some lost exploring party among 
the blacks, and brings back the buried journal of the explorers. 
I cannot throw off the impression that there is truth in his nar- 
rative, though it may be coloured by some invention. He gave 
me, besides the list of words, the following sentences : 


Come here, dimuarha or daizguneraha. 
Let us go, yanika narnig. 

Go on, gunar. 

Sit down, taikar digua. 

Where have you been ? kaibiigtrer. 

I have been out on the plain, we para lediin. 

Give me a drink, kalin kulan dhtriz. 


Of four brothers the first is “thulguiana” ; the second, “ gului- 
zindai” ; the third, “ mindulai” ; the fourth, “thabuti”. Accord- 
ing to Hume the language spoken on the Nogoa River is “ Tu- 
lumoa”. In this language the sun is “diniba”; the moon, 
“keluna” ; a black fellow, “ ipindha” ; a woman, “ inator”. 

The language of the Culgoa is “ Muruworri”; a language 
near the north coast is “Kalinupa”; and that of the western 
coast is “ Theliwtipina”. Mr. Richard Thatcher, now of Muscle- 
brook in this colony, who resided for some months at the Pearl 
fisheries on the north-west coast, gives (in the Sydney Morning 
Herald of 19th July, 1871) the following words (on p. 289), as 
spoken on that coast, from Tien-Tsin Creek, Butcher’s Inlet, or 
Port Walcott, to eastward some fifty miles. . 
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Man nunkaberry Fire karlow 
Eye toolah [tula] Smoke kumbrah 
Nose moolah [mila] Rock mundah 
Foot* jinnah Stick bonah 
Girl Gone or kore, Sand nano 
[bibi kore] Grass warrabah 
Horse yowerdah Salt water hurry baba 
Dog wonjee Ship 
Bird moolah Shells 
Sheep cokinjoy Beef (bullock?) 
Bread murrah Anchor tun a 
Sun yandro Work nibi 
Moon wheelharo Spear§ [pilaro] 
Evening toondoo Knife chimberary 
Wind tooroo Little way moonah moonah 
North yabroh Plenty mara 
Southt chinki Eat bijalgow 
East, eurajoh Bring kolbro 
West woolagoo Living at banamah 
Name inne Sleep bumbah 
Liar peeah Handle wandy 
Quick moriante See nakarow 
Tired werrigo Drink pinjalgow 
Sick kundego Come here oki 
Full weenyah Take takalgow 
Big mammah Let go tian mah 
Angry badgah it taljero 
Afraid wyah [wai-a] I nijer 
Goodt: koonaberry or Understand|| wangaberry 
marajunah Don’t know mundy wy 
Slow chik-a-chik Sing tabby 
Yes coh Which ? nullah 
No meta You yinko 
Now echela 


Note on the Inflexions and Affixes of Verbs—In connexion 
with that remarkable feature in the grammar of all Australian 
languages, the multiform and exact inflexion of the verbs, I find 
in a specimen sent to me by Mr. Andrew Mackenzie, of Moelly, 
Wandandian, that in the language of the Shoalhaven district, 
differences of tense and mood are indicated by a change in the 
penultimate vowel. In Kamilaroi, etc., these differences are shown 
by additional syllables, not by changes in the vowel. Thus, from 
the root “bumal” (beat) come the future “ bumalle”; imperative, 
“bumalla”; causative, “bumal-mulle”; permissive, “ bumana- 
bille”: “zummil” (see) ; “zummille” (will see) ; “ zummilmulle” 
(cause to see, shew). But Mr. Mackenzie gives “paiaga”, I 
strike ; “ paiiiga”, I will strike; “ paiana”, he strikes; “ paiiina”, 
he will strike; “paianu,” you two strike; “paiiinu”, you two 

* Foot is Dinna in Kamilaroi, Geenong’atha in Victoria; the same root 
all over Australia. 

+ A. Hume gives Jinki-malowa for West, and derives it from Chinki, 
Blood (red of sunset). 

t Good is Murruba in Kamilaroi. 

§ Spear is Pilar in Kamilaroi, and Pilum in Latin (plural, pila). 

|| Understand is Winuzé in Kamilaroi 
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will strike ; “ paiili”, you two struck ; “ paiirru”, strike ye two; 
“ paiilaora’, they two struck; “ paitintradtha”, let those two 
strike. I noted a similar feature, change in the penultimate 
vowel, in Turrubul, spoken at Moreton Bay, in Queensland, 
about six hundred miles northward of Shoalhaven. There 
“ bulkurri” is come; “ bulkairi”, cause to come, bring. 

Resemblances to Aryan Languages.—Before closing this Report, 
I would call attention to a few remarkable coincidences, perhaps 
they are nothing more, between Australian words and those of 
the Aryan nations. 

The formation of cases by inflexion reminds one of Latin and 
Greek, and the affix di, from, is like de and @.. The formation of 
the feminine names from the masculine by adding ta; Ippata sister 
of Ippai, Kubbotha of Kubbi; is like the change from Julius to 
Julia ; and both at Wide Bay, in Queensland, and on the western 
side of the Balonne, four hundred miles inland, about 30° south 
(in “ Dippil” and “ Kogai”), the feminine name is formed from 
the masculine by adding gun, as Derwain, Derwaingun ; Baraz, 
Barazgun; Wungo, Wungogun ; Obiir, Obirigun; Urgilla, Ur- 
gillagun ; and Unburri, Unburrigun. Is not this syllable gun the 


gin or gyn found by the first settlers in this colony as the — 


name of woman, and mispronounced by white people as “jin”? 
Is it not yuvyn? At all events, I heard on the Namoi the 
word of affection addressed by aboriginal children to their 
mothers, giini, sounding exactly as we pronounce the word 
handed down to us by the Evangelist St. John, as the title ad- 
dressed by the Saviour of the world, when He was hanging on 
the cross, to His mother, yuvn. 


KaMILAROI. 
Pilar, Spear; in Latin, Pilu 


m. 
Pindele, to hang; Pendo, Pendeo (Pindemulle = Pendo, Pindele = 
Pendeo). 


Buba is Papa, a universal word. 


Murri (great) allied to “murru” and “murruba” (good), with 
cognate words in almost all Australian languages, is like major, 
and the “more”, “mure”, “muir’, “murray” of the Teutonic 
and Gaelic languages, “ winuz” (know) suggests “witan’’. Near 
Sydney we have the towns of Parramatta (by the waters of the 
river) and Cabramatta (higher up the waters). Some imagine 
they hear in these rapa and 

If, as Professor T. K. Key, my honoured guide in Philology, has 
said, the Roman “v” was sounded as “w”, the Kamilaroi word 
“oiwir” meaning exactly “ vir’, may be the same with a prefix. 
“Yo” is yes in Kamilaroi and in Teutonic.* But my business 


* The name Kamilaroi—in various forms Cummilroy, Commeroy, Gunni- 
laroi—has been used in all parts of this colony, ever since its first settle- 
ment, as the name of a great people spread over the country northward of 
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is to furnish information, not conjectures. In addition to the 
works above named, I enclose a copy of my “ Gurre Kamilaroi”. 


The Director then read the following Report of the Arctic 
Committee, drawn up by Mr. Clements Markham, C.B. 


To the Council of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


Your Committee, to whom was referred the annexed letter from 
the Royal Geographical Society, have agreed to the following 
Report :— 

; 24th May, 1872. 

Smr,—The President and Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society, after a careful consideration of a Report drawn up by a 
Committee of Arctic Officers* belonging to their body, having 
come to the conclusion that the time has arrived for once more 
representing the important results to be derived from Arctic ex- 
ploration to Her Majesty’s Government ; I have been directed 
to request that the following remarks may be laid before the 
President and Council of the Anthropological Institute. 

In a letter to me signed by Mr. George E. Roberts, and dated 
May 8th, 1865, he was instructed to say that the Council of the 
Anthropological Society viewed with the deepest interest the 
prospect of an Arctic exploring expedition ; believing that great 
advantage to their science would ensue from such an under- 
taking. 

Strengthened by the willingness expressed by the Council of 
the Anthropological Institute to cooperate with the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in adopting such measures as might be con- 
sidered advisable to induce Her Majesty’s Government to accede 
to the proposal of fitting out an Artic expedition, and by other 
expressions of cordial approval received from kindred scientific 
Societies, Sir Roderick Murchison brought the subject of North 
Polar exploration to the notice of the Duke of Somerset, then 
first Lord of the Admiralty, in a letter dated 19th of May, 1865 ; 
and the subject was discussed between his Grace and a deputa- 
tion from tiie Council of the Royal Geographical Society, in an 


the earliest home of the English at Port Jackson. The first colonists were 
told that the Commeroy would come down from the north and sweep them 
away. And, after all the wasting of the race, Kamilaroi-speaking aborigines 
are numerous and very widely spread. Whence the name and the — 
compare Kamilaroi, Cummilroy, Commeroy, with Kimuepior, Cumbri, bri, 
Kywri. 

A Sir George Back, Admiral Collinson, Admiral Ommanney, Admiral Sir 
L. M’Clintock, Admiral Richards, Captain Sherard Osborn, Dr. J. Rae, Mr. 
A. G. Findlay, Mr. Clements Markham (sec). 
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interview which took place on the 20th of June in the same 
year. 

But at that time there was some difference of opinion amon 
Arctic authorities on the subject of the best route to be adopted, 
and the Duke said that he would wish to be in possession of the 
results of the Swedish Expedition then engaged in exploring 
Spitzbergen, and of other information, before he could recom- 
mend an Arctic exploring expedition to the consideration of the 
Government. 

In consequence of the view taken by his Grace, the Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society have carefully watched the 
results of expeditions undertaken by foreign countries, in order 
to be in a position to recommend one route as undoubtedly the 
best, before again pressing the subject upon the attention of the 
Government. Seven years have now passed, and during that 
time additional experience has been accumulated by the Swedes 
and Germans, which has enabled the Council to form an opinion 
that justifies a renewal of their representation made in 1865. 
The distinguished Arctic officers who are Members of the Geo- 
graphical Council, and who have carefully considered the evi- 
dence accumulated since 1865 in a special Committee, are now 
unanimously of opinion that the route by Smith Sound is the 
one which should be adopted with a view to exploring the 
greatest extent of coast line, and of securing the most valuable 
scientific results. The conclusion thus arrived at by authorities 
of such eminence, has placed the Royal Geographical Society in 
a position which will enable its Council to represent to the 
Government that the conditions are now fulfilled which the first 
Lord of the Admiralty deemed essential in 1865, before he could 
entertain the project of North Polar Exploration. 

I am, therefore, instructed to represent the very great impor- 
tance of stating the scientific results to be derived from the ex- 
ploration of the unknown North Polar Region in full detail,even in 
a first preliminary communication to the Government. It is 
believed that the success of any representation will depend to a 
considerable extent on the force and authority with which that 
portion of it is prepared, which enumerates the scientific results 
to be derived from the proposed expedition. I am to request 
that you will submit these views to the President and Council 
of the Anthropological Institute, and that they will be so good 
as to cause a statement to be drawn up and furnished to the 
Council of the Royal Geographical Society, embodying their 
views in detail, of the various ways in which the Science of An- 
thropology would be advanced by Arctic exploration. 

I enclose for the information of the President and Council of 
the Institute, copies of a memorandum which has been prepared 
upon the subject, and of the papers which were read by Captain 
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Sherard Osborn in 1865 and 1872, advocating a renewal of 
Arctic exploration. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

CLEMENTs R. MARKHAM, 

To the Secretary of the Anthropological Institute. 

Report of the ARCTIC COMMITTEE* of the ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

THE knowledge already acquired of the Arctic Regions, leads to 
the conclusion that the discovery of the unknown portion of the 
Greenland coasts will yield very important results in the science 
of Anthropology. Although barely one half of the Arctic 
Regions has been explored, yet abundant traces of former in- 
habitants are found throughout their most desert wastes, where 
now there is absolute solitude. These wilds have not been in- 
habited for centuries, yet they are covered with traces of wan- 
derers or of sojourners of a bygone age. Here and there, in 
Greenland, in Boothia, on the shores of America, where existence 
is possible, the descendants of former wanderers are still to be 
found. The migrations of these people, the scanty notices of 
their origin and movements that are scattered through history, 
and the requirements of their existence, are all so many clues 
which, when carefully gathered together, throw light upon a 
most interesting subject. The migrations of man within the 
Arctic zone give rise to questions which are closely connected 
eee the geography of the undiscovered portions of the Arctic 

egions. 

The extreme points which exploration has yet reached on the 
shore of Greenland, are in about 80° on the west, and in 76° on 
the eastern side; and these two points are about 600 miles 
apart. As there are inhabitants at both these points, and they 
are separated by an uninhabitable interval from the settlements 
further south, it may be inferred that the unknown interval fur- 
ther north is or has been inhabited. On the western side of 
Greenland it was discovered, in 1818, that a small tribe inhabited 
the rugged coast, between 76° and 79° N.; their range being 
bounded on the south by the glaciers of Melville Bay, which 
bar all progress in that direction, and on the north by the 
Humboldt glacier, while the Sernik-sook or great glacier of the 
interior, confines them to the sea-coast. These “ Arctic High- 
landers” number about 140 souls, and their existence depends 
on open pools and lanes of water throughout the winter, which 
attract animal life. Hence, it is certain that where such condi- 
tions exist man may be found. The question whether the un- 
explored coast of Greenland is inhabited, therefore, depends upon 


* This Committee consisted of Sir John Lubbock (President), Professor 
Busk, Captain Sherard Osborn, Captain Bedford Pim, Col. Lane Fox, Mr. 
Clements Markham, Mr. Flower, and Mr. Brabrook. 
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the existence of currents and other conditions such as prevail in 
the northern part of Baffin’s Bay. But this question is not even 
now left entirely to conjecture. It is true that the “ Arctic 
Highlanders” told Dr. Kane that they knew of no inhabitants 
beyond the Humboldt glacier, and this is the furthest point 
which was indicated by Kalahierua (the native lad who was on 
board the Assistance) on his wonderfully accurate chart. - But 
neither did the Esquimaux of Upernavik know anything of 
natives north of Melville Bay until the first voyage of Sir John 
Ross. Yet now we know that there either are or have been inha- 
bitants north of the Hnmboldt glacier, on the extreme verge of 
the unknown region; for Morton (Dr. Kane’s steward) found 
the runner of a sledge made of bone lying on the beach on the 
northern side of it. There is a tradition, too, among the “ Arctic 
Highlanders,” that there are herds of musk oxen far to the north, 
on an island in an iceless sea. On the eastern side of Greenland 
there are similar indications. In 1823, Captain Clavering found 
twelve natives at Cape Borlase Warren in 76° N.; but when 
Captain Koldewey wintered in the same neighbourhood in 1869 


‘none were to be found, though there were abundant traces of 


them, and ample means of subsistence. As the Melville Bay gla- 
ciers form an impassable barrier, preventing the “Arctic High- 
landers” from wandering southwards on the west side; so the 
ice-bound coast on the east side, between Scoresby’s discoveries 
and the Danebrog Isles, would prevent the people seen by 
Clavering from taking a southern course. The alternative is that, 
as they were gone at the time of Koldewey’s visit, they must have 
gone north. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that there are or 
have been inhabitants in the unexplored region to the north of 
the known parts of Greenland. If this be the case, the study of 
all the characteristics of a people who have lived for generations 
in a state of complete isolation, would be an investigation*ef the 
highest scientific interest. 

Light may not improbably be thrown upon the mysterious 
wanderings of these northern tribes, traces of which are found 
in every bay and on every cape in the cheerless Parry group; 
and these wanderings may be found to be the most distant 
waves of storms raised in far off centres, and among other races. 
Many circumstances connected with the still unknown northern 
tribes may tend to elucidate such inquiries. Thus, if they use the 
igloo they may be supposed to be kindred of the Greenlanders ; 
snow huts will point to some devious wanderings from Boothian 
or‘American shores; while stone yourts would indicate a march 
from the coast of Siberia, across a wholly unknown region. The 
method of constructing sledges would be another indication of 
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origin, as would also be the weapons, clothes, and utensils. The 
study of the language of a long isolated tribe will also tend to 
elucidate questions of considerable interest; and its points of 
coincidence and divergence, when compared with Greenland, 
Labrador, Boothian, and Siberian dialects, will lead to discoveries 
which, probably, could not otherwise be made. Dr. Hooker has 

inted out that the problem connected with the Arctic flora 
can probably be solved only by a study of the physical conditions 
of much higher latitudes than have hitherto been explored. In 
like manner, the unsolved puzzles connected with the wander- 
ings of man within the Arctic zone may depend for their ex- 
planation upon the clues to be found in the conditions of a tribe 
or tribes in the far north. 

These are speculations which the results gained by Polar dis- 
covery would probably, but not certainly show to be well founded. 
But there are other investigations which would undoubtedly yield 
valuable materials for the student of man. Such would be care- 
fully prepared notes on the skulls, the features, the stature, the 
dimensions of limbs, the intellectual and moral state of indi- 
viduals belonging to a hitherto isolated and unknown tribe ; 
also on their religious ideas, on their superstitions, laws, lan- 
guage, songs, and traditions ; on their weapons and methods of 
hunting ; and on their skill in delineating the topography of the 
region within the range of their wanderings. There are also 
several questions which need investigation, having reference to 
marks and notches upon arrows and other weapons, and to their 
signification. A series of questions has been prepared by Dr. 
Barnard Davis, Mr. Tylor, Col. Lane Fox, and others, on these 
and other points,* attention to which would undoubtedly result 
in the collection of much exceedingly valuable information. 

The condition of an isolated tribe, deprived of the use of wood 
or metals, and dependent entirely upon bone and stone for the 
construction of all implements and utensils, is also a subject of 
study with reference to the condition of mankind in the stone 
age of the world; and a careful comparison of the former, as re- 

* 1. Instructions of Dr. Barnard Davis. 

2. Enquiries as to Religion, Mythology, and Sociology of Esquimaux 


Tribes, by E. B. Tylor, Esq., F.R.S. 

8. Enquiries relating to Mammalia, Vegetation, ete., by W. Boyd Daw- 
kins, Esq., F.R.S. 

4. Enquiries into Customs relating to War, by Col. A. Lane Fox. 

4a, Enquiries relating to certain Arrow-marks and other Signs in use 
among the Esquimaux. 

4b. Enquiries relating to Drawing, Carving, etc., by Col. A. Lane Fox. 

5. Enquiries as to Ethnology, by A. W. Franks, Esq. 

6. Enquiries relating to the Physical Characteristics of the Esquimaux, 
by Dr. J. Beddoe. 

7. Further Ethnological Enquiries, by Professor W. Turner. 
8. Instructions suggested by Captain Bedford Pim, R.N. 
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ported by explorers, with the latter, as deduced from the con- 
tents of tumuli and caves, will probably be of great importance 
in the advancement of the science of man. 

For the above reasons there cannot be a doubt that the des- 
patch of an expedition to discover the northern shores of Green- 
land would lead to the collection of many important facts, and 


to the elucidation of deeply interesting questions connected with 
anthropology. 


APPENDIX. 


QUESTIONS FOR EXPLORERS. 
(With Special Reference to Arctic Exploration.) 


I.—Generat, By J. Barnarp Davis, M.D., F.R.S. 


1. Names of Tribes, indicating their divisions, and at the same time 
marking any peculiarities of any kind which distinguish them. This 
will embrace Tribal marks. 

2. Stature of Men and Women.—For this purpose the traveller 
should be provided with a measuring-tape or other instrument. Mea- 
sure twenty-five of each, if he can. 

3. Colours of Skin, Eyes, and Hair.—These are easily determined 
by Broca’s Tables. 

4. Hair, Texture of and Mode of Wearing.—Specimen locks, tied 
up separately and accurately labelled, if possible. 

5. Deformations carefully observed and accurately described. Those 
of the heads of infants impressed in nursing, if any ; those of the 
teeth produced by chipping, filing, etc. ; those of the skin done by 
tattooing, incisions, scars, wheals, etc., correctly described. 

6. Crania diligently collected. These should always be procured 
as perfect as possible, never leaving anything behind, particularly not 
lower jaws and teeth. On collection, they should be at once marked 
with tribal name, in ink if possible, to prevent confusion. 

7. Dtseases.—Careful observations upon their names, natures, 
peculiarities, etc., and their modes of treatment, if they can be ascer- 
tained. 

8. Careful Observations of the habits and modes of life of the 
people ; their social, intellectual, and moral state. 


9. Portraits, by drawing or photography, should not on any account 
be omitted, if attainable. 


10. Articles of dress, implements, ete., should be collected. 
11. Systems of Relationship.—(See Journal of Anthropological In- 
stitute (vol. i, p. 1), paper by Sir J. Lubbock, President.) 


12. Language.—As complete a vocabulary as circumstances will 
allow should be recorded. 
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II.—Enquiries as to Reticion, MytHoLocy, and of 
Esqurmaux Tripes. By E. B. Tytor, Esq., F.R.S. 


1. What ideas have they as to souls and other spirits? What do 
they think of dreams and visions? are they appearances of spirits ? 
Are trances, etc., set down to exit of soul? Are hysterics, convul- 
sions, etc., ascribed to demoniacal possession ? 

2. Does the soul continue to exist after death? is there any dif- 
ference made in the fate of souls? and, if so, is the difference due 
to their conduct in life? Is there any transmigration of souls ? 

3. Are there spirits in rocks, springs, mountains, etc. ? if so, what 
are their appearance, functions, and names ? 

4, Are there any great gods believed in (¢.g., a sun god), etc. ? 
Especially is there one called Torngarsuk, or Great-Spirit? and, if so, 
did they hear of him from the Kablunat (white men) or know him 
before ¢ 

5. What prayers, sacrifices, fasts, ceremonial dances, religious festi- 
vals, etc., have they ? 

6. What sorcerers or seers have they? how brought up, and prac- 
tising what crafts? What necromancy, divinations, and other magic 
arts have they ? 

7. What legends of gods and heroes have they? What stories 
which seem to relate to personified natural phenomena, sun, 
moon, etc. 

8. What actions and dispositions are considered good and bad, vir- 
tuous and vicious? Does public opinion make much difference in 
treatment of virtuous and vicious? Are there any set laws and 
penalties? what restraint is there on theft, murder, adultery, etc. ? 
Do acts count as criminal differently when done on a member of the 
tribe or foreigners? What is the native law or custom as to ven- 
geance? What are the laws or customs as to marriage, inheritance, 
and clanship ? 

9. What recognition of chiefship and what form of civil govern- 
ment can be traced? Are the old men rulers, and do the strong 
men displace them? What is the treatment of women and children, 
and of the sick and aged ? 

10. How far do the accounts of Egede, Cranz, Rae, Hall, etc., apply 
still? What traces are there of the old state of things before con- 
tact with whites ? 

11. Is it possible to trace any influence in custom, belief, etc., as 
derived from the very early intercourse with the Northmen? What 
traditions of the old Northmen, like those published in Danish by 
Rink ? 

12. What difference in the language of different districts? N.B.— 
Mere short vocabularies are of no sufficient bearing ; the etymol 
and grammatical structure should be gone into, and long pieces, suc 
as native legends, taken down, and construed thoroughly. 

13. Are there ancient tunes sung? The melody should be care- 
fully noted, and it is desirable to go thoroughly into such metre as.is 
observable. . 

VOL. II. x 
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IJI.—Questions relating to the MamMatia, the VEGETATION, and the 
Remains of Ancient Races. By W. Boyp Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S, 


Where do the Esquimaux obtain the ivory which they use for 
handles to their scrapers and for other purposes? Besides the walrus 
ivory they use the tusks of the mammoth: how do they know where 
to seek for these, and have they any legends in connection with them ? 
The conditions under which these tusks occur in the regions border- 
ing on the great Arctic Sea are of the highest importance as throw- 
ing light on similar remains in Northern and Central Europe. The 
bones and teeth of the smaller animals, which most probably occur 
in the same strata as the mammoth ivory, should be preserved, for 
there is reason to believe that at a time comparatively recent, zoolo- 
gically speaking, the climate of the extreme north was far less severe 
than now. 

The sources from which the Esquimanx obtained their wood should 
be carefully ascertained. Is it drift-wood brought down by great 
rivers, like the Obi or the Mackenzie, from more southern latitudes ? 
or is it derived from ancient forests which once flourished where at 
the present time no trees will grow ? 

Have the Esquimaux any legends relating to other lands than 
those in which they now live ; in other words, what was their golden 
age? 

Have the Esquimaux any legends relating to the musk sheep, Ovibos 
moschatus ? 


IV.—EnqQuirigs into Customs ReLatine to War. By Col. Lane Fox. 


1. Tactics.—Have the tribes any disposition or order of battle? are 
the young or the weak placed in front? are they courageous? have 
they any war cries, war songs, or war dances, and if so give a detailed 
account of them? Do they employ noise as a means of encourage- 
ment, or do they preserve silence in conflict? Do they stand and 
abuse each other before fighting, or boast of their warlike achieve- 
ments? Do they rely on the use of missile-weapons or hand-weapons ? 
have they any special disposition for these in battle? have they any 
knowledge of the advantages of ground or position in battle, as sug- 
gested by Capt. Beechey? have they any sham fights with blunt and 
pointless weapons, such as are described by Vancouver in Owhyhee 
and amongst the Hottentots? How is the march of a party con- 
ducted? do they move in a body with a broad front or in file, and 
do they send forward advanced parties? do they make night attacks ? 
have they any stratagems for concealing their trail from the enemy ? 
Have they any superstitious customs or omens in connection with war, 
and if so give an account of them? What is the meaning of the cus- 
tom of shooting an arrow with a tuft of feathers attached, mentioned 
by Capt. Beechey, and supposed to be a declaration of war? (the cus- 
tom of shooting an arrow towards an enemy as a declaration of 
war formerly existed in Persia.) Do they employ treachery, conceal- 
ment, or ambush, and if so, what is their usual mode of proceeding ? 
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Are their dogs employed in war? Are their treaties with other tribes 
binding? Do they form alliances with other tribes, and if so, to 
what extent do they act in concert, and under what leadership? Are 
personal conflicts common between men of the same tribe, and if so, 
what is their usual mode of proceeding ? 

2. Weapons.—What are their war weapons? are the same weapons 
used in war and the chase? What is the exact nature of their defensive 
armour, especially that described as being made of pieces of wood 
fastened together? Is the throwing stick used in war? what is the 
accuracy, range, and penetration of a lance projected by this means ? 
is there any evidence of its being a more ancient weapon than the 
bow? is it an indigenous weapon or derived from without? What 
are the difficulties in the construction of the bow from the absence 
of suitable elastic wood? is the practice of giving elasticity to 
the bow by means of sinews attached to it an independent inven- 
tion or derived from the Asiatic Continent? what is the accuracy, 
range, and penetration of the bow?* In what manner are the 
performances of their weapons handed down from father to son, as is 
said to be the case? What is the exact meaning of the marks scored 
on their arrows and their weapons (with drawings of them)? Have 
they any means of giving a rotation to their arrows or other missile- 
weapons? Have they any regular system of training to the use of 
the bow and other weapons? At what age do the children commence 
the use of the bow? Are the Esquimaux expert in throwing stones 
with the hand, and if so, how far can they throw with accuracy and 
force, and for what purpose do they throw stones? Is the bow drawn 
to the shoulder or the chest? is it held horizontally or vertically ? 
Are the women trained to the use of weapons? What are the varieties 
of the weapons employed in different tribes and what is the cause of 
variation ? to what extent do the weapons vary in form in each tribe ? 
Have they anything resembling a standard, or state halbard, or 
fetish for war purposes, as suggested by Capt. Beechey? (Careful 
drawings and collections of all the varieties of weapons are very 
necessary.) To what extent have the natives abandoned their ancient 
arms, and taken to those of civilised nations introduced among them ? 
Do they readily adopt European weapons ? 

3. Leaders and Discipline—How are their leaders appointed ? 
are they identical with the chiefs and Angekos? have they any 
marks or distinctions of dress (with drawings)? are they the strong- 
est and most courageous? have they any rewards for warlike achieve- 
ments? have they any subordinate leaders, and how are they ap- 
pointed ? have the chiefs any aids or runners to carry messages ? 


* It appears desirable that some test of accuracy should be established. 
If the natives can be induced to shoot at a target, the distance of each shot 
from the point aimed at should be measured, added, and divided by the 
number of shots. The figure of merit obtained by this means would enable 
@ comparison to be made with the shooting of other races. A target com- 
ee of grass bands, not less than six feet in diameter, might be used. 

isses should be scored with a deviation of four feet; distances, fifty, one 
hundred, one hundred and fifty, and two hundred paces of thirty a 
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What kind of discipline is preserved? Have they any punishments 
for offences in war? what is the function of the women in war? are 
any of the adult males reserved from war for employment in other 
duties that are necessary for the tribe, and if so, how is that arranged? 

4, Fortifications and Outposts—Have they any intrenchments, 
earth, or snow works or defensive pits, as described by Capt. Beechey, 
aud if so, give plans and sections of them drawn to scale? Do they 
employ pitfalls in war or the chase, and if so, give plans and sections? 
Have they any knowledge of forming inundations for defensive pur- 
poses? Have they any use of stakes for defence, or stockades, or 
abatis? Do they employ caltraps (small spikes of wood fixed into 
the ground to wound the feet)? Do they ever build on raised piles 
for defence, as is practised in some parts of the N.W. Coast? Do 
they occupy isolated positions, or hills, or promonitories for the 
defence of their villages? Do they fortify their villages or have they 
other strong places to resort to in case of attack which are not 
usually inhabited? Have they scouts and outposts, and are they 
arranged on any kind of regular system? Have they any special 
signals for war ? do they employ special men on these duties ? 

5. Supply.—How do they supply themselves during war? does 
each man provide for himself or is there any general arrangement, 
and under what management? Are their proceedings much hampered 
by the difficulty of supply? How do they carry their food, water, 
and baggage ? 

6. Causes and Effects of War,—What are the chief causes of war ? 
Do feuds last long between tribes? How do they treat their prisoners ? 
have they any special customs with regard to the first prisoner that 
falls into their hands? Do conquered tribes amalgamate? How are 
the women of the conquered tribes dealt with? How do they divide 
the spoil? Are their attacks always succeeded by retreat or do they 
follow up a victory? Is it likely that a knowledge of the arts, cul- 
ture, etc., of other tribes has been spread by means of war? To what 
extent has the increase of the population been checked by wars ? 


Has migration been promoted to any great extent by warlike expedi- 
tions ? 


Enquiries to Certain Arrow Marks and other Sians in 
Use Amonest the Esquimaux. By Con. A. Lang Fox. 


1, Capt. Hall speaks of mysterious signs consisting of “ particolored 
patches sewn on to seal skins, and hung up near the dwelling of the 
Angeko for the information of strange Innuit travellers, and to 
direct them what to do”. Are these signs for strange Innuit travellers 
generally understood by the Esquimaux race? what is their object 
and significance? are they generally understood by the people or 
only by the Angekos? Drawings and explanations of these signs 
would be desirable. 

2. Sir Edward Belcher, in the “Transactions of the Ethnological 
Society”, vol. i, p. 135, new series, gives his opinion that the Esqui- 
maux “are not without the means of recording events”, and that “ the 
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use of notched sticks and working of the fingers has a deeper signifi- 
cation than mere numerals.” What is the exact meaning of these 
marks? are they confined to particular tribes or common to the 
whole race? Drawings and collections of these notches would be de- 
sirable. 

3. In our Ethnographical Museums identical marks upon horn-pointed 
arrows appear to be derived from different localities and at different 
times, so as to preclude the possibility of their having belonged to 
the same owner. Some of these marks appear to be pictographic, 
although consisting of straight lines representing a man or an animal ; 
others are evidently not pictographic, and consist of a longitudinal line 
with other short lines branching from it, or an edge of the horn-point 
serves the purpose of the longitudinal lines, and the short lines are 
marked upon it. Their resemblance to Runes has been noticed. 
What is the exact meaning of each of these marks? are they the 
marks of the owner or do they record the performances of the 
weapon, or have they any other significance? are there similar marks 
upon other weapons and utensils or upon rocks? are they understood 
beyond the tribe? is there any probability of their having been derived 
from the Scandinavian Settlers in Greenland? Drawings and collec- 
tions of these, and any other similar marks, with the exact meaning 
of each mark, would be desirable. 


Enquiries Drawing, Carvine, and ORNAMENTATION, 
By Con. A. Lane Fox. 


Have the natives a natural aptitude for drawing? do they draw 
living animals in preference to other forms? are the heads of men 
and animals usually represented larger in proportion than the other 
parts of the body? Have they the least knowledge of perspective ? 
Are the most distant objects drawn smaller than those nearer? are 
the more important personages or objects drawn larger than the 
others? Do their drawings represent imaginary animals or animals 
now extinct? Do they show any tendency to represent irregular 
objects, such as branching trees symmetrically so as to produce a 
conventional pattern? Are the drawings generally historical, or 
merely drawn for amusement or for ornament? Are events of dif- 
ferent periods depicted in the same drawing? Have they any conven- 
tional modes of representing certain objects? Do they draw from 
nature or copy each other’s drawings? Do they in copying from one 
another vary the forms through negligence, inability, or to save 
trouble, so as to lose sight of the original object and produce conven- 
tional forms, the nature of which is otherwise inexplicable? if so, it 
wuold be of great interest to obtain several series of such drawings, 
shewing the gradual departure from the originals. Do they readily 
understand and appreciate European drawings? do they show any apti- 
tude in copying European drawings? Do they draw with coloured earths 
besides the drawings engraved on bone? With what tools are these 
engravings made? Have they special artists who draw for the 
whole tribe or does each man ornament his own a on: Do any 
of the natives show special talent for drawing, if so, in what direction 
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does such talent shew itself? Is drawing more practised in some 
tribes than others, and if so, does this arise from inclination or from 
traditional custom? Do they draw plans or maps? Do they under- 
stand European maps? At what age do the children commence 
drawing? are they encouraged to draw at an early age (a series of 
drawings of natives of different ages, from five or six upwards, would 
be interesting as a means of comparison with the development of ar- 
tistic skill in Europeans)? Do they ornament with geometrical pat- 
terns, such as zigzags, concentric circles, contiguous circles, coils, 
spirals, punch marks, lozenge patterns, herring bone patterns, etc. ? 
Do they use the continuous looped coil pattern in ornamentation ¢ 
Are such geometrical patterns in any case copies of mechanical con- 
trivances, such as the binding of an arrow-head, the strings support- 
ing a vessel, etc., represented by incised lines? Are there any an- 
cient drawings upon rocks, etc.? and, if so, in what respects do they 
differ from those of the existing natives? Copies to scale of any 
drawings which cannot be brought away would be very desirable. 


V.—FortHer Enquiries and OBSERVATIONS on ETHNOLOGICAL QUES- 
TIONS connected with Arotic ExpLoraTION. By A. W. FRankgs, 
F.S.A., Keeper of Ethnography, etc., British Museum. 


On reading over the enquiries suggested by the distinguished mem- 
bers of the Anthropological Institute, Dr. Barnard Davis, Mr. Tylor, 
Mr. Boyd Dawkins, and Col. Lane Fox, the following additional 
points of enquiry have suggested themselves. 

Anthropological Details.—Some uniform mode of measurement 
should be adopted, and careful instructions would no doubt be fur- 
nished by Dr. Barnard Davis. It would also be desirable to ascertain 
the strength of the natives in lifting and throwing weighis, and pull- 
ing against weights, as compared with Europeans; also their speed 
in running. 

Mental Qualities.—Evidences of quick understanding or the re- 
verse. Habits of providence or the reverse. Knowledge of numera- 
tion and weights. Capability of understanding European pictures of 
animals, and especially of landscapes. Comprehension of the advan- 
tages of writing. Any knowledge of astronomy ? 

Marriage and Funeral Customs.—Is any ceremony observed with 
either sex on attaining puberty? Are wives obtained by courtship, 
capture, or purchase? if by the former, are there any surviving sym- 
bols of either of the two latter modes, as in Russia? At what age 
are marriages usually entered into? and are there any prohibited de- 
grees of relationship? Are there any ceremonies at marriage or on 
childbirth? Is the name of the child ancestral? has it any special 
meaning? and is it changed at any time? How are the dead buried ? 
are their weapons and food deposited with them? and if so, are they 
broken or rendered useless before being deposited? Is there any 
ceremony on receiving friends or strangers ? 

Arts and Manufactures.—Any particulars on these points will be 
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of special value, as possibly illustrating prehistoric periods. How is 
the carving in ivory or bone executed? is any method employed to 
soften the material? Have the ornamental designs on the imple- 

ments any particular meaning? How are the skins tanned? are 

there any varieties in the fashions of dresses? and are these tribal or 

dependent on individual fancy? How is the sinew thread made? 

Are labrets in use? and is tattooing employed by either sex ? Is there 

any native explanation of either custom? It would be desirable to 

obtain the native names of the various tools, and to be especially 

attentive to the use of stone implements. Is meteoric iron employed 

for implements? and where is it obtained? The native names of 
metals employed? Are there special persons who manufacture a distinct 

class of objects or does each family supply its own wants ? Is tobacco in 

use? where is it obtained? and is any other substance used with it or 

substituted for it? How are the tobacco pipes made? and especially 

how are the bowls and stems bored ? 

Hunting and Fishing, etc.—The use of lures and stratagems. Are 
any tallies employed to record the number of animals killed? Is 
there any distinction in the form of paddles used by different sexes ? 
do the rowers keep time? 

Food.—Are any ceremonies used at their meals or feasts? Is there 
any offering to the deceased or to spirits? Is there any particular 
order in the succession of various kinds of food at such meals? Mode 
of feeding? especially as to the cutting off at the mouth the food. 
Do the teeth become much worn down by the nature of the food or 
the mode of eating ? 

Collections.—It is most desirable to make as complete a collection 
as possible of everything illustrating the Arctic tribes ; for the inter- 
course with Europeans must in time modify or extinguish many of 
their peculiar implements, weapons, or dress, and it is believed that 
the Arctic races would furnish valuable illustrations of the condition 
of the ancient inhabitants of the South of France, etc., during the 
cave period. It would be well also to search in the walls and floors 
of ruined houses for stone and bone implements left by the former in- 
habitants. The specimens should be, as soon as possible, carefully 
labelled and marked ; where marked by adhesive labels or by cards 
tied on, something should be written on the specimen itself, in ink or 
pencil, so that if the label should drop off or become detached there 
may be no doubt as to the specimen to which it belonged. 

There is, however, a point of great importance which relates to 
the disposal of the collections when they are brought back. It has 
been too much the habit to consider such objects the property of the 
officers of the expedition, to be disposed of according to their wish. 
Should, however, such collections be made by a scientific expedition, 
there should be clear directions that it should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the government to be deposited in the national museum, and 
the commander of the expedition should see that the main collection 
contains the best illustrations of the subject. : 
To shew the evil effects of the contrary practice, it may be noticed 
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- that the greatest of English explorers, Captain Cook, must have made 


very large collections, as specimens obtained by him are to be found 
in many museums and private collections both in England and 
abroad. Unfortunately, the value of his specimens is much dimin- 
ished by the absence of any proper account of the places from which 
they were derived ; and it is somewhat curious that although the 
British Museum is supposed to have the principal part of his col- 
lections, many of the finest specimens are not to be found there, but 
in other collections. 

An instance connected with Arctic exploration may be noticed. 
In the well-known expedition in the Blossom, under Capt. Beechey, 
1825-28, a number of specimens was obtained. Some of the specimens 
were given by Capt. Beechey to the Ashmolean Museum ; others were 
presented by the officers to Mr. Barrow, and are now in the British 
Museum. Sir Edward Belcher gave some of his specimens to the 
United Service Institution, which on the sale of a part of that mu- 
seum were dispersed ; unfortunately, they were not properly labelled, 
and their value is much impaired. The bulk of Sir Edward Belcher’s 
collection has since been sold, and though by a fortunate accident 
some of the most interesting specimens have been secured for the 
Christy Collection, the value of the series as a whole is taken away. 
Others seem to have been given by Surgeon Collie to the Haslar 
Hospital, and on the breaking up of a portion of that museum were 
sent to the British Museum ; scarcely any of them were labelled, and 
it is only by accident that the probable origin of them has been traced. 
If a careful selection had been made at the time for the national col- 
lection, the manners, customs, and arts of the western Esquimaux 
would have received a full illustration, 


VI.—Questions relating to the PuystcaL CHARACTERISTICS of the 
Esquimavux, etc. By Joun Beppog, M.D. 


A. The following measurements should be obtained from as many 
adults of the two sexes as possible. 

1. Stature: best gotten by means of a graduated rod, in erect 
posture. Mention whether shoes are worn, and of what thickness. 

2. Greatest length of head, from the eminence between the eye- 
brows ; with index or other callipers. 

3. Greatest breadth of head, wherever found, with callipers. 

4. Greatest breadth of zygomata, also with callipers. 

5. Span—z.e., distance between tips of middle fingers, arms 
being expanded. 

6. Circumference of chest at nipple (in men). 

7. Ditto after full expansion by forced inspiration (in men), 

8. Circumference of thigh at fork. 

9. Distance from fork to ground, 

1, 6, and 9, are most important. 


_ B. The colours of hair, eyes, and skin, may be best expressed by 
means of Broca’s scale ; but in its absence the 
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1. Hyes may be designated as light (blue, light grey, light green), 
neutral (dark grey, dark green, yellowish gray), or dark (hazel, 
brown). 

2. Tie as red, fair, brown, dark brown, rusty black, or coal- 
black. 

3. It should be noted whether there is any beard, and, if so, of 
what colour, or whether it is extirpated. 

4. Is grey hair observed ? 

5. Or baldness ? 

6. Or the arcus senilis ? 

7. Is the hair lighter in children than in adults ? 

8. Is the body less hairy than in Europeans ? 


C.1. What is the temperature of the body, taken with a “ clinical 
thermometer” kept in the axilla fully five minutes? This should 
be observed in four or five persons. 
2. Does the hand appear to be notably smaller than in Euro- 
peans 
For use in the observations above, : a graduated rod, six feet long, 
with a sliding cross-piece, index callipers, graduated tapes, and a 
clinical thermometer, will be desirable. 


VII.—Fvrtuer Enquiries, more especially connected 
with the WESTERN Esquimaux. By Wit.L1am TuRNER, Professor of 
Anatomy, University of Edinburgh. 


1. Should the expedition visit the western part of the north coast 
of America, it would be very desirable to ascertain if any traditions 
linger amongst the Esquimaux tribes of a migration of their ancestors 
across Behring’s Straits. 

2. It would also be desirable to ascertain if any communication 
takes place between the Esquimaux and the most northerly tribes of 
North American Indians, either for purposes of trade or war ; or if 
the Esquimaux or Indian tribes intermarry. 

3. Collections of crania of the tribes occupying the land on the 
eastern and western sides of Behring’s Straits would be of great value. 
Careful notes should also be taken of the physical characteristics of 
the people, of their habits and modes of life, their tools, weapons, etc. 

4. A collection of crania from the district around Kotzebue Sound 
would be also prized, as there is reason to think, from a few speci- 
mens already in this country, that the cranial corifiguraticn of the 
people of this region differs from that of the tribes on the eastern 
side of the American continent. 


suaGEsTeD By Capt. Beprorp Pim, R.N. 


1. Make full inquiries as to the shape, length, breadth, depth, and 
capacity of the baidars ; the covering, the lashing, size of the ribs and 
timbers, and the dimensions of the paddles. 
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2. How many persons can the baidar carry? with how much weight 
inside will they float when swamped ? 

3. What amount of provisions for its occupants can the baidar 
carry? what is the nature of those provisions, and how many days 
will they last ? 

4, What is the utmost speed of a baidar under paddles, paddles 
and sail (if any), or sail (if any) alone ? 

5. How many miles can be paddled in four hours? ditto eight 
hours? ditto twelve hours, with the view to arrive at the length of a 
day’s journey ? 

6. These questions to apply equally to the kyack. 

7. Especially make inquiries with reference to the capability of the 
baidar, or of two kyacks lashed together, to cross from Labrador to 
Greenland ; and their ability to encounter heavy weather. 

8. Also if women can paddle the kyack as well as the men. 

9. Make particular inquiries about the weapons of the chase used 
both on land and water. 


The PRESIDENT having stated that next session the meetings 
of the Institute would be held on Tuesdays instead of Mondays, 
adjourned the present meeting till November. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


On MANKIND, THEIR ORIGIN AND Destiny. By an M.A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford. London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1872. 


Ir is somewhat difficult to know what to say in reference to this well 
got up work. Not that it is wanting in matter: it contains nearly 
eight hundred pages, the contents of which begin with an account of 
Egypt and the Hebrews, and end with a discussion of nature-wor- 
ship. The work may be divided into three portions. The first gives 
an explanation of the Mosaic cosmogony and of the allegory of Adam 
and Eve ; the second critically examines the Christian Gospels ; and 
the last (which occupies half the whole) treats of nature-worship. 
We have in the third part a large number of facts and ideas brought 
together, but little originality is displayed in their treatment, and no 
new light is thrown on the interesting subject to which they relate. 
The explanation of the allegory of the Fall would have been the 
most important portion of the work if it had been more satisfactory. 
The author certainly has not yet revealed the hidden meaning of the 
Fall. The engravings with which the work is supplied are the most 
valuable part of it. 


Ervpe sur ues Races InpicRNEs pe Par le Docteur 
Paul Topinard, Conservateur de la Société d’Anthropologie. Paris: 
G. Masson, Editeur, 1872. 


THis elaborate memoir will be read with great pleasure by all who 
take an interest in the aborigines of Australia. These furnish a sub- 
ject on which Dr. Topinard is well qualified to speak, and, while not 
agreeing with all his conclusions, we congratulate him on the result. 
The most important of these concern the typical differences pre- 
sented by a comparison of the aborigines among themselves, and 
those which relate to their connection with other races. As to the 
former, Dr. Topinard says that the Australian tribes may, speaking 
generally, be divided into three classes : the first, and lowest, spread 
chiefly along the coasts and in the islands of the north, the north- 
west, and the west—who are more or less malformed and negroid ; 
the second, found everywhere, but chiefly in the interior—who are a 
superior race having long and straight hair ; the third division com- 
prises the tribes which have been produced by the crossing of the in- 
ferior and superior races, and which exhibit all the degrees inter- 
mediate between them. Dr. Topinard thus resumes the characters of 
the two original ethnological elements of the Australian area: “ La 
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premiére est dolichocéphale, de haute taille, robuste et bien propor- 
tionnée de corps ; elle a les cheveux longs, droits et lisses, les traits 
vigoureusement dessinés et la peau couleur chocolat ou cuivre-foneé, 
D’une intelligence proportionnée a des besoins restreints et appro- 
priés au milieu od elle se meut, ses générations actuelles se refusent 
a accepter la vie sociale comme la comprennent les Aryens....... La 
seconde est plus dolichocéphale encore, de petite taille, mal faite au 
corps ; elle a le teint noir foncé, les cheveux frisés ou crépus, le crane 
petit et rond, les machoires trés prognathes, le sclérotique punitre, 
les pieds plats, pas de mollet, etc....... D’une intelligence moindre 
que la précédente, elle semble presque incapable de subvenir a ses 
besoins ;” and it accepts only the vices of the Europeans before whom 
it quickly disappears. 

That these two distinct elements are traceable cannot well be 
questioned. Dr. Topinard thinks, however, that the pure type of the 
lower race is now extinct, although its characters are preserved by 
many of the females among the superior tribes, who have taken their 
wives by violence from their inferior neighbours. This, he says, ex- 
plains why travellers frequently notice very deformed women with 
very fine men, other women being of large and fine proportions. Is 
‘it not possible, however, that the former, or rather the inferior tribes 
from which they are said to be taken and which are supposed to be 
the result of the crossing between the higher and lower types, may 
show simply a deterioration arising from the unfavourable natural 
conditions to which they are subjected? This would still admit the 
existence of a radical difference between the frizzly haired and the 
straight haired divisions. 

As to the external affinities of the Australian aborigines, Dr. To- 
pinard accepts the opinion of Sir George Grey and others, that the 
continent has been occupied by tribes spreading from the north- 
western corner, but he adds that the inferior race had already pre- 
occupied the whole continental area. ‘his race, our author thinks, 
may be identified with the Papou of New Guinea; and he supposes 
that all the southern and eastern portions of Melanesia were inhabited 
by the same negro race before the yellow race of Polynesia and New 
Caledonia (to which he would refer the superior Australian type) 
made their advent. The latter is supposed to have had an Europo- 
‘Asiatic origin. How far these views are correct, it is almost impos- 
sible to say. The facts are, however, quite consistent with the 
straight-haired race representing the original Australian stock. The 
Australian native has sometimes been called a straight-haired negro, 
and it is remarkable that this type is almost, if not quite, absent 
from the African continent, which we may suppose to have been the 
original home of the frizzly haired dolichocephalic race, or at least its 
most important centre. On the other hand, the Pacific area would 
seem to be the home of the straight-haired dolichocephalic type 
among the primitive peoples of the old world. Australia probably 
belongs to this area, although it would seem to be within the limits 
of the overlapping which, in accordance with the above view, must 
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have taken place when the two primitive dvlichocephalic stocks came 
into contact in the course of migrations from their original centres. 
Whether the Australian continent was the home of a primeval straight 
haired race is yet to be determined, but it is at least noticeable that 
Lesson considered the frizzly haired peoples to be the intruders in the 
Indian Archipelago. Cc. S. W. 


Tue HamatH INSOcRIPTIONS. 


Dr. Carter Brake must have forgotten that, on the very night. 
Captain Burton exhibited the inscriptions at the Institute, I pointed 
out the phallic character of ojo. I also attributed a like character to 
@ and other characters, but of that I am now not so assured, 

The whole question of the Hamath inscriptions has now made a 
large advance on account of the researches of the Rev. Dunbar Heath, 
who has arranged three parallel portions in the inscriptions, leaving 
the question of inscription or no inscription now beyond controversy, 
and, in fact, gaining over to the side of these being inscriptions their 
leading opponents. 

What I did was to prove in detail what he has proved in mass, 
and I was engaged on a dictionary of the inscriptions to carry out 
the comparison of the parallel passages I had detected. Mr. Heath, 
however, in doing this has shown something I never suspected, al- 
though my attention was turned to the very matter—namely, the 
inversion of some of the groups—which, according to him, may be 
read from right to left or from left to right. From this important 
results may follow. 

At present I am not prepared to go with Mr. Heath in his view. 
that the inscriptions are to be classed as hieroglyphics allied to 
Egyptian, and that he has determined the names of Egyptian kings. 
It appears to me quite open for consideration whether these imscrip- 
tions are not very much older than the Egyptian hieroglyphic epoch. 

One stumbling-block at present in Mr. Heath’s way is ojo, This I 
still believe to be phallic. Although he entertains a different idea, 
it is not easy to see how he can get over its plain character in the 
rubbings, though what may result from the ultimate determination of 
these important inscriptions no one can forecast. , 

Contrary to the opinions of many eminent scholars conversant with 
Egyptian and cuneiform (including Mr. Oppert), I believe the in- 
scriptions to be more nearly related to cuneiform than to hierogly- 
phic. In consequence, °|° appears to me to be assimilated to the cunei- 
form * , and to be a determinative, perhaps for god and king. 

If so, it affords an origin for the Hebrew yy, and a Cypriote cha- 
racter of allied form. Under my examination, the square Hebrew presents 
many points of divergence from the Phoenician class, and appears to 
be derived from a very ancient archetype—I believe, one common to 
the cuneiform and to the cabalistic alphabet of the Rabbins, which 
is still used for secret writing, derived from the intersection of || 
and =. 
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To this would be traced 5 55 has been forcedly 


traced from y A < of the Phoenician class, but it has a great resem- 

blance to ojo, or rather its Cypriote form. The determinative for 

Deity would naturally be prefixed to a divine alphabet, and that in 

the Assyrian or square alphabet being prefixed and coming first, it 
- might have replaced the first letter. 

In nature-worship of the earlier period, the triad of Sun and Moon, 
Phallus and Yona, Tree and Serpent, was correlative. Thus, the Sun 
(* ) was the equivalent of ojo, as the full and crescent moon of U 
and 0. It is by no means clear these are not found in Hamath as 
well as the lingam @. 

If *, 00, or x was the first character, O must at one epoch and under 
one system have been the final character, and alpha and omega con- 
stitute a real symbol of an earlier nature-worship. If o|o or xy and 
O correspond, it is possible that | corresponds to (, used in Phoenician 
as an O, and perhaps represented in other alphabets by the omicron, 
Thau in Hebrew is also a last character, but its form in Greek, etc., 
©, partakes of a lingam type. 

_If the alphabetic characters had their origin previous to the time 
of the Phoenician, then the vowels and aspirates might have names 
from nature-worship. In comparative philology there is suggestive — 
material for regarding I as middle, A as male, and O and U as female. 
In cuneiform, syllables of this latter vowel sometimes bear the <, 
which appears to be the equivalent of the female symbol C. 

Hype CLARKE. 


RECHERCHES SUR L’ETHNOLOGIE DE LA BELGIQUE. Par Léon Vander- 
kindere. S8vo. Bruxelles: 1872. 


Stnce the publication of the memoirs by Dr. Charnock, Dr. Beddoe, 
and myself, on the Wallons, M. Léon Vanderkindere has published a 
treatise on the comparative anthropology of Belgium, which is a fit- 
ting companion volume to Lubach’s work on Holland. “ Belgium has 
no real unity ; it is the country of contrasts”; and the author inquires 
whether it is to Germany or to Gaul that its race-characters are most 
nearly allied. To do this, it is necessary to ask what was the popula- 
tion of Belgium in the time of Cesar, which has been alleged by 
many eminent anthropologists to be Germanic. Schayes, Raepsaet, 
Britz, Gérard, and Grandgagnage, have advocated this opinion, and 
have laid stress on certain passages in Cesar and Tacitus, which lead 
to the opinion that the Tungri, the Nervii, the Menapii, and perhaps 
the Morini, appertained to the Germanic race. Raepsaet carried this 
theory so far as to identify the Belgian and Tartar races. Moke has 
even extended this argument, which it is the object of M. Vander- 
kindere to demolish. He points out the existence of true Celts at 
Noviomagus (Nimeguen) and at Lugdunum (Leyden), and cites all 
names ending in acum [e.g., Ledernacum (Lierneux), Cortoriacum 
(Courtray), and Montenacum (Montenaken)] as examples ; while the 
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names of men as Cativulcus, Cingetorix, Ambiorix, and of peoples, as 
Treviri, Nervii, Ambivarites, have no Germanic character. St. 
Jerome (comm. in epistol. ad Galat. ii, prol. c. 3) has stated that the 
Treviri spoke nearly the same language as the Celtic Galate of Asia 
Minor, and that Ceesar disguised himself as a Gaul, not as a German, 
to visit the camp of the Eburones (Suetonius, 18). If the Adriatici . 
were really the descendants of the Cimbri, the Cimbri themselves 
have been stated to be true Celts, by H. Miiller, Prichard, Friker, 
Grupp, Laveaux, Fréret, Thierry, Petigny, and Schayes, contrary to 
the philological opinions of Adelung. Whilst Strabo considers the 
Sicambri and the Nervii to have been Germans, he formally refuses 
the epithet to the Menapii. 

His description of the races of Belgium, as they are found at the 
present day, is much too elaborate for translation, or even abstract. 
The distinctions which he draws between the existing Flamands (e,g., 
of Bruges) and the ancient Menapii appear well founded. The most 
interesting part of his argument, however, is, that which alleges the 
presence of a prehistorie (allophylian) population in modern Belgium. 
This is found at various spots in the valley of the Meuse, in the 
neighbourhood of Bouvignes and in Hainault, not far from Mons. 
They are found here to contrast strongly with the Wallons. In the 
Flemish district, and even in the lower part of Brussels, near to the 
Seine, this type appears. It is a pity that M. Vanderkindere does not 
give us photographs which would show if this race really presents 
any Lappish, Finnic, or Ligurian affinities. I may say that I have 
never seen it myself, but I am far from thinking the fact unlikely. 

The author appears to differ from the opinions of Dr. Beddoe and 
myself, and to make the Wallons to be a lighter complexioned race 
than is commonly supposed. But this divergence of opinion does not, 
in the least, detract from the admiration with which we must regard 
one of the most instructive and lucid memoirs on the Belgian people 
that has hitherto been published. C. Carter Buake. 


Note ON A MUMMIED AUSTRALIAN HEAD OF A CHILD, PRESENTED BY 
Mr. Brapuey (see p. 137, vol. ii). By C. Carrer Biaxkg, Doct. 
Sci., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy, Westminster Hospital. 

THE present mummied specimen has been enveloped since death in a 

covering of European calico, which has probably adhered to the scalp 

by the application of some gum. The back part of the scalp is 
covered with a livrée of small fine silky dark brown hair, which ex- 
hibits no tendency to become curled or “ woolly”. The aspect of the 
skull is decidedly prognathous ; it has been rendered more so by the 
addition of a stout cord, now severed, across the mouth inside, and a 
string (of European manufacture) through the nose. But the con- 
vergent lines of the maxillary and mandibular alveoli, and the reced- 
ence of the chin, give to the jaws, without the aid of mechanical con- 
trivances, an aspect which is peculiarly simious. The ears are large 
and patulous, and while the tragus is very large, the angulus Wool- 
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